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To the Secretary of the Ajneriean Edaeatioo 
Society. 

Sir, 

You inquire, ** What, in your 
judgment^ are the princtpai hindran- 
ces to the cultivation of an eminent 
piety in young men preparing for the 
ministry ; and how may they he most 
effectually overcome ?** I feel this to 
be a subject of immense importance, 
and one which deserves the profound 
attention of all candidates for the ho- 
ly ministry, and, of all who are alrea- 
dy invested with the office ; but es- 
pecially, it imperiously demands the 
solicitous and unceasing attention of 
those, who are engaged in the selec- 
tion and education of young men for 
the ministry. 

In the general, I would reply to 
your inquiry, that young men prepar- 
ing for the ministry, are subject to 
the same hindrances in cultivating 
eminent piety, as other christians. 
These are partly internal, arising out 
of the remaining depravity of their 
nature ; and external, proceeding 
from the temptations of the world, 
and the devices of Satan. These ob- 
stacles are greater in some than oth- 
ers, and assume a peculiar shape from 
the constitution, habits, circumstan- 
ces, and employments, of each indi- 
vidual. No doubt, also, there are 
hindrances which peculiarly belong 
to whole classes of men ; and con- 
cerning these, I understand you to 
inquire, as it relates to that class, who 
are occupied with studies preparatory 
to the mmistry. The question seems 
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to imply, that the obstacles are such, 
as, in many cases, to prevent the at- 
tainment of a high degree of piety, in 
those who have turned their attention 
to the sacred office. Concerning the 
fact, I think there is no ground for 
doubt. Many do become preachers 
of the gospel, who are not eminent in 
piety ; and, no doubt, a large part of 
the evils which afflict the church of 
Christ, may be attributed to this cause. 
It is no uncommon thii\g for a pastor 
to fall below that standard of piety, 
which exists among the best of his 
own flock. It oflen happens, that 
obscure christians are so much far- 
ther advanced in the experience of 
religion, than their official teacher, 
that he might profitably sit at theit 
feet and learn. I have oflen felt com- 
passion for young men of small re- 
ligious experience, who are obliged 
to be the teachers of fathers and moth- 
ers, who were in Christ before they 
were born. But when the religious 
teacher is not only youthful — which 
is no fault — but knows very little of 
the various conflicts and trials of the 
hidden life of the christian, he must 
be placed, indeed, in an awkward 
situation, in relation to eminent saints, 
who may happen to be in his flock. 
This, however, is a difficulty which I 
have seldom observed any young man 
to feel, when preparing for the minis- 
try ; and, therefore, very little pains 
are taken to provide against it, by an 
earnest examination of cases of con- 
science, and the methods of treating 
them, which may be found in books i 
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and especially, by a close and honest 
inquisition into the secret recesses of 
his own heart. 

But truth requires, that I should 
state a fact, far more deplorable and 
fata], than the one mentioned above. 
It is, that many persons enter this 
holy office, who are entirely destitute 
of piety. What the hindrances in 
the way of such are, to the cultivation 
of eminent piety, it is needless to 
state. But perhaps some will be 
ready to think it uncharitable to sup- 
pose, that this is a fact ; and altogeth- 
er improper to mention it in this pub- 
lic manner. I know, indeed, that 
there is a sensitiveness in many min- 
isters, on this subject ; and while they 
admit and teach, that there are many 
hypocrites in the communion of the 
church, they are not fond of hearing 
that the same is the fact, in regard to 
the ministry ; and to throw out such 
suggestions, they fear, will only lead 
the people to be suspicious and cen- 
sorious. But if what has been stated 
be really a fact, it ought to be known, 
iand very frequently brought forward 
to the view of ministers ; for it seems 
to me, that of all men, they are, in 
some respects, in a worse condition 
for improvement in personal piety, 
than any other persons They are 
left, as it were, to themselves, and no 
one has it as his duty, to superintend 
their spiritual progress. If they are 
* deceived, they commonly hug the de- 
lusion, until death breaks the fatal 
enchantment. As they are but sel- 
dom warned from the pulpit, they 
ought to be faithfully dealt with from 
the press. I do not wish it to be sup- 
posed, however, that I desire to be- 
come the censor of my brethren. I 
am truly very unfit for such an office, 
and would greatly prefer being a dis- 
ciple, to being a teacher. 

But to return to the case of young 
men preparing for the ministry. If 
my observation has not deceived me, 
there are several classes of persons 
who seek the ministry, without posses- 
ising genuine piety. 

There are a few^ — and I hope but 



few— who prepare for this office, pre- 
cisely, with the same views and feel- 
ings with which they would prepare 
to be lawyers or physicians. They 
think that the office is useful and hon- 
ourable, and affi3rds a decent compe- 
tency, with more leisure for literary 
pursuits, and more seclusion from the 
noise and bustle of the world, than 
most other professions; or, actuated 
by ambition to appear as orators be- 
fore the public, they imagine, that the 
pulpit is a fine theatre, to make a dis- 
play of talent and eloquence. Such 
men never think of the conversion of 
souls, or the care of souls. They may, 
however, please themselves with the 
thought, that they will be able great- 
ly to improve the moral character of 
the people, and communicate much 
religious instruction, which will be 
profitable to all classes. 

The next description of those who 
are found entering the sacred office 
without piety, are such as have re- 
ceived, what is called a religious ed- 
ucation : who have been instrticted 
in the doctrines of the Bible, and have 
been restrained from vice, and accus- 
tomed to the performance of all exter- 
nal duties. Young men of this class, 
are commonly strictly conscientious, 
and often more rigidly exact in atten- 
dance on outward services, than ma- 
ny of the pious themselves. But they 
have never experienced a renovation 
of heart. They seem to suppose, 
that regeneration takes place without 
any remarkable, or very perceptible 
change in the views and feelings of 
those, who have been brought up with 
care, in the church. Such, at any 
rate, are the practical opinions of 
many, who are correct in the theory 
of regeneration. 

There is still another class, it is to 
be feared, who seek the office of the 
ministry, without any real piety. 
They are persons who profess con- 
version, and often speak of their 
change, as remarkable. They are 
confident of their own good estate, and 
usually are disposed to be severe judg- 
es, in regard to the character of other 
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professors. It is not uncommon for 
such persons to pretend to possess 
great skill in revivals, and to think 
they know precisely how to treat such 
as are awakened ; and, also, in what 
language careless sinners must he ad- 
dressed ; and they will set up their 
own judgment above that of minis- 
ters of learning and long experience, 
and despise every thing which does 
not exactly accord with their own 
methods. I would not insinuate, that 
all young men who fall into mistakes 
about the proper method of conduct- 
ing revivals, are destitute of true pie- 
ty ; but, that some persons of fiery 
zeal and high pretensions, are de- 
ceived, as to their own religion, is too 
evident to need proof. It is too of- 
ten demonstrated by their apostacy 
to vice, or, their fall into soul-destroy- 
ing heresy. But when such indubi- 
table proofs of hypocrisy are not ex- 
hibited, they often make it sufficient- 
ly evident to a discerning eye, that 
they are actuated by a spirit foreign 
from that of the gospel. They are fill- 
ed with spiritual pride, and are ready 
on all occasions to boast of their at- 
tainments, and success in doing good. 
They are always wise in their own 
conceit, and therefore unwilling to take 
advice. Indeed, unless you yield to 
them, in every thing, they will set you 
down, not only as an enemy to them- 
selves, but to the cause of God. In 
time past Satan opposed revivals, by 
stirring up formalists and worldly pro- 
fessors to revile them ; but, now, he 
seems to have changed his ground, 
and to aim at accomplishing the same 
end, by sending into the work, men, 
who by their pride and imprudence, 
will be sure to bring a blot upon the 
whole cause. 

Perhaps, in the selection of young 
men to be educated for the ministry, 
too much regard is paid to forward 
zeal, and too little to modesty and 
humility. 

But I seem to be digressing from 
the appropriate subject of my letter — 
I am requested to express my opinion 
of the hindrances which exist in the 



way of the attainment of eminent pi« 
ety, by young men preparing for the 
ministry. This seems to suppose, 
that they have the root of the matter 
in them. I will, therefore, direct my 
attention to this point. The small 
progress made by young men, in pie- 
ty, during their preparatory course, is 
owing to many distinct causes, a few 
of which may now be mentioned. 

1. They, too commonly commence 
their progress with a small stock. 
Their piety is feeble, and even sick- 
ly, fi*om the beginning. Much, we 
know, depends on having a sound and 
vigorous constitution of body, at our 
birth ; but when, instead of this, we 
come into the world, diseased ; or are 
crippled, or rendered rickety by bad 
nursing, there is little reason to ex- 
pect a firm and active fi-ame, when 
arrived at mature age. Some how 
or other it occurs, that few christians 
at this day, seem to have a deep foun- 
dation for their piety. In most it 
seems to be an obscure and feeble prin- 
ciple, struggling for mere existence. 
In listening to the narratives of relig- 
ious experience from many candidates 
for the ministry, I have been much 
struck with the want of clear views 
and strong faith, in most of them. I 
know, indeed, that a feeble infant may 
become a thriving child, and a vigor- 
ous man ; but commonly, there is a 
proportion between the incipient prin- 
ciple of life and the degree of future 
progress. A large portion of our most 
serious young men are perplexed with 
doubts of their own interest in Christ, 
during the whole course of their stu- 
dies. To attain eminent piety, there- 
fore, it seems necessary to pay atten- 
tion to its commencement, and see 
whether any thing can be done, to rad- 
icate the principle more deeply, and 
to obtain a more vigorous exercise of 
faith, from the first existence of spir- 
itual life. 

2. This leads me to remark, in the 
second place, that there is, in my opin- 
ion, much error in the common mode 
of treating persons under their first 
serious impressions of religion. They 
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are too much in public, too much in 
society with each other, too much un- 
der the direction and influence of 
weak, hot-headed men, who push them- 
selves forward when there is any ex- 
citement, from a belief that they can 
be of great service. In seasons of re- 
ligious excitement, lest they should 
pass away without effect, ihere is com- 
monly a sudden increase of external 
means, an unprofitable frequency of 
meetings, and all hands set to work 
to brmg home the concerns of eterni- 
ty to the consciences and feelings of 
the people. By such means an ex- 
cited state of feeling is produced in 
the public mind, during which, it is 
exceedingly difficult to distinguish, be- 
tween those who are merely affected 
with sympathy, and those who are real- 
ly awakened by the Spirit of God. But 
all these come to anxious meetings, 
or occupy the seats appropriated to 
anxious inquirers. There is reason 
to fear, that, often, when a large num- 
ber are spoken of as awakened, a ma- 
jority of them are under no special 
operation of the Spirit, but experience 
the common feelings of natural con- 
science combined with lively sympa- 
thy. But all these when once num- 
bered among the subjects of a revival, 
feel themselves bound to go forward, 
and do commonly enter into the full 
communion of the church. Hence, 
the sad declension and coldness ob- 
servable afler revivals. 

But these are things which the wis- 
dom of ministers cannot effectually 
prevent. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which demands the attention of 
all who may be concerned in conduct- 
ing revivals : it is the practice of bring- 
ing those seriously impressed, or re- 
cently converted, so much into public 
notice. Persons always accustomed 
to go along in obscurity, are now ex- 
hibited to view, as the subjects of 
something remarkable. The feelings 
of pride are so natural to every hu- 
man heart, that they will rise, when- 
ever an occasion is offered. Young 
people thus noticed, feel a self-com- 
placency which is very repugnant to . 



deep conviction of sin. There is an 
importunate desire in awakened per- 
sons, to be much in social meetings, 
and too little time is left *for serious 
reflection alone. It is well known, 
that in the vegetable world, if you 
would promote the germination of a 
seed, you must cover it up and let it 
alone; the husbandman who should 
be forever raking up his seeds afier 
they were sown, to see whether the 
work of vegetation was going on well, 
would not be likely to have vigorous 
and fruitful plants. The conclusion 
which I draw from these remarks, is, 
that the spiritual health and vigour of 
many, are injured, by too great offi- 
ciousness, in those who attend on 
them as guides ; and by injudicious 
treatment the child of grace grows up 
like a sickly plant ; or like a human 
being who has suffered by injudicious 
nursing, or unwholesome food and 
air. Now, as most of our candidates 
for the ministry, come out of revivals 
of religion, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, that great care be taken that 
the work of God be not marred, by 
the interference of man, in its first 
commencement. 

3. Serious young men are too soon 
put upon the performance of religious 
duties, in public, and are oflen inju- 
diciously pressed, to turn their atten- 
tion to the ministry, before a fair op- 
portunity has been given to them- 
selves, or to others, to form a correct 
judgment of their religious charac- 
ter. I have known several instances 
of young men apparently destroyed in 
consequence of possessing a remarka- 
ble gift of prayer. They soon found 
out that their prayers were admired 
and praised, and their foolish hearts 
were puffed up with vanity. The 
greatest caution is necessary to guard 
against imposition, when youth in an 
obscure conditicm offer themselves as 
candidates for the ministry. The 
prospect of rising from a low mechan- 
ic trade, to learning, eloquence and 
respectability, is as powerfiil a bait as 
can easily be presented to the youth- 
ful mind. Ambition may give the 
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first impulse, but it will lead the per- 
son to assume the character which it 
is judged will best answer its purpose. 
And when a young man is once tak- 
en up to be educated, you cannot eas- 
ily dismiss him, unless he is guilty of 
some great delinquency. You have 
taken him from the business to which 
he was brought up and changed all his 
prospects, and it would be cruel to 
drop him, without some urgent cause. 
The course of preparatory studies is 
begun too soon afler conversion, by 
many young men. They should be 
leil ibr months, if not for years, to 
prove their sincerity, and to evince, 
that their piety is lively and progres- 
sive. During this period they should 
study their own hearts, and read those 
books, which most faithfully describe 
the work of grace in the heart, and 
furnish the most decisive marks for 
discriminating between true and false 
religion. 

4. The hindrances to piety in young 
men, while engaged in classical and 
scientific studies, arise from the books 
which they are obliged to read, the 
company with which they are associ- 
ated, and the emulation which is ex- 
cited by the competition in which they 
are engaged. The heathen authors, 
which are read in all our schools, can- 
not well be dispensed with, and yet 
the reading of them has been injuri- 
ous to the morals, and to the spiritual 
health of many. A preacher of the 
gospel cannot remain, and ought not 
to remain ignorant of the mythology 
of the pagan world, and of the state 
of morals among the most refined and 
civilized of the nations of antiquity ; 
and it would not be easy to devise a 
method of arriving at this knowledge, 
less exceptionable than the study of 
the classics under the guidance of a 
christian preceptor. But still it is dif- 
ficult for the susceptible minds of 
youth to pass through this course of 
study, without suffering some injury. 
The case is like that of the young 
physician, whose profession requires 
him to come in contact with diseased 
subjects, and .even with such as are 



infected with contagion ; bui4ie can* 
opt avoid it ; he must run this risk ; 
— and his only security is in fortify* 
ing his system against these imprea* 
sions, by strong antidotes. And the 
same must be the plan of the spiritual 
physician : he must endeavour to pre- 
serve himself in a high state of health ; 
and must constantly have recourse to 
prayer, watchfulness, and the word of 
God. But I am persuaded, that much 
of the evil arbing from the study of 
the Roman and Grecian classics 
might be prevented, by a proper course 
of teaching. I do not mean that the 
plan of making excerpts of the best 
parts of heathen authors, or causing 
the student to omit those parts which 
are indelicate or immoral, is of much 
importance. What I mean is, that if 
the teacher would combine christian 
instruction and admonition, with eve- 
ry lesson ; — if he would take every 
occasion to point out the deficiencies 
of the religious and moral systems of 
the best of the heathen : and contrast 
with their loose morality and absurd 
theology, the pure and beautiful sys* 
tem of the Bible, these lessons would, 
by contrast, be placed in a more strik- 
ing light. And it deserves to be re- 
membered, that occasional weighty 
remarks, out of their common place, 
and singly exhibited, often make a 
deeper impression on the memory and 
the conscience, than long and labour- 
ed discourses on the same subject. 

. The hindrance from associates des- 
titute of the spirit of piety, is often 
sensibly felt ; and with some of our 
candidates for the ministy, I know 
that there is so great a conformity to 
the manners and spirit of the carelesft 
part of the community, that the nicest 
observer can discern no difference, 
between the professor of religion, and 
the youth of decent morals; except 
when the communion table is spread, 
the one is found seated among the 
people of God, while the other stands 
aloof. There is, in my opinion^ much 
need to look afler your young men 
who are preparing for the ministry^ 
while within the walls of a college. 
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If a faithful representation were given 
of many, during this part of their pre- 
paratory course, those on whom they 
depend for aid, would not be likely 
to patronize them any longer. As a 
remedy, some propose, that pious youth 
should be educated in seminaries by 
themselves : but, unless you intend to 
seclude them fjrom intercourse with 
the world altogether — which would re- 
quire them to go out of it — you must 
accustom them to withstand the temp- 
tation arising from the spirit and com- 
pany of men of the world. And if 
your candidate cannot resist the cur- 
rent, when in the small society of a 
literary institution, what reason is 
there to hope that he will faithfully 
withstand the torrent, which bears 
almost every thing before it, in the 
society of the world ? The way fof 
men to attain to eminence, is not to 
remain ignorant of all temptation ; 
but it is to meet, and overcome it. 
If there were due vigilance and fidel- 
ity on the part of those who superin- 
tend their concerns, many who are in 
a course of education for the ministry, 
would never be permitted to proceed 
further than their college commence' 
ment. 

5. I have already noticed the fact, 
that too much social intercourse is un- 
&vourable to piety ; and one of the 
greatest hindrances to the cultivation 
of an elevated piety, in Theological 
Seminaries, is, that the young men 
are too much in each others compa- 
ny ; that they are too little alone, and 
have too little provision made for re- 
tirement, and the performance of the 
duties of the closet. Persons fond of 
conversation, and those who are of an 
affectionate temper, can with difficul- 
ty resist the temptation to visit too of- 
ten, those with whom they are famil- 
iar, and to spend too much time, in 
their company. This habit ^teals a- 
way the time which should be devot- 
ed to study, and consequently inter- 
feres with the seasons appropriated to 
reflection and devotion. For this evil, 
no effectual remedy can be devised, 
as long as a large number of young 



men are nearly secluded from other 
society, and inhabit one edifice, where 
a few steps will bring them into the 
presence of each other. 

In my judgment, the students con- 
tinue in our seminaries for too great 
a portion of the year. It would be 
better to adopt the European arrange- 
ment, of extending vacations through 
the summer months. During this pe- 
riod the students instead of posting 
from city to city, and from one anni- 
versary meeting to another, ought to 
bury themselves in the recesses of the 
country, where they might enjoy 
health, be surrounded with agreeable 
scenery, and be much in solitude and 
reflection. Many of our young candi- 
dates have never had a proper season 
for deep and long continued religious 
meditation, since they made a profes- 
sion of religion : and what is rather 
an unfavourable symptom, there are 
among them, those, who cannot bear 
such a state of seclusion. They have 
been accust9med to live in society, so 
long, that they enjoy themselves no 
where else. Now, I venture to assert, 
that although these young men may 
be zealous, noisy, and active profes- 
sors ; and may take the lead in revi- 
vals, and in all benevolent enterpri- 
ses, they ivill be found, on careful ex- 
amination, to be shallow christians. 

6. But as far as my observation 
goes, no one thing more hinders the 
attainment of elevated piety, in Theol- 
ogical Seminaries, than a fondness for 
bold speculation on divine subjects, 
connected, as it always is, with an ar- 
dent spirit of disputation. And this 
is an obstacle difficult to be removed. 
All attempts to repress it, are viewed 
by the parties, to be efforts to prevent 
free discussion, and the unbiassed in- 
vestigation of truth. In Seminaries, 
where the students are homogeneous, 
and where the same theories, nearly, 
are adopted by all, this evil is less felt ; 
but where students are brought to- 
gether from the North, South, East 
and West, and bring with them all 
i^rts of varieties, which exist, in what 
I is called orthodoxy, there will be col- 
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lision, and it is useful, if well regulate 
ed ; but when contention becomes hot 
and fierce ; when, with the zeal for 
a set of opinions, personal pride is en- 
listed, the evils produced are great, 
and may affect the peace of the whole 
Seminary. But there can be no doubt 
that both a spirit of bold speculation 
in theology, and a spirit of disputation, 
are unfriendly to progress in piety : so 
effectually is this the case, that 1 pre- 
sume, no student will pretend, that 
while warmly engaged in either of 
these, his soul has flourished in grace. 
Composure of mind and freedom from 
the passions excited by contention, are 
necessary to the exercise of pious af- 
fections. But the causes just men- 
tioned, are apt, afler a while, to gen- 
erate a secret skepticism, which is a 
worm at the root of piety. Its ap- 
proaches are secret and insidious ; 
and as the man does not yield to the 
doubts which are continuaJly rising in 
his mind, he feels no guilt, and but 
little alarm ; but if this process goes 
on long, faith will be more and more 
debilitated, and the soul will be like 
a garden without water, or a tree 
whose leaf is withered. And here, 
is the real disease of many ministers 
of the gospel : the life of piety has 
been eaten out by skeptical thoughts, 
which, by degrees, bring the soul in- 
to such a diseased state, that it is ca- 
pable of performing no religious duty 
with energy and profit. When the 
man prays, these thoughts meet him, 
and he has to scatter them, before he 
can offer a single petition ; and while 
he is preaching, or preparing to preach, 
his soul may be paralysed with a suc- 
cession of skeptical thoughts. 

It is a real injury to young men to 
form their system of theology prema- 
turely, as is done by many. Before 
they have had time to read the Bible 
once through, many of our specula- 
tive youth have their whole theory 
adjusted and firmly fixed; not that 
they have examined each opinion for 
themselves, from a careful study of the 
scriptures, but they have picked up 
the notions of others, whom they ad- 



mire or respect ; and what is once re- 
ceived ; and especially, what is once 
contended for by a young man, he will 
hardly relinquish, however strong the 
evidence against him. But when the 
opinions adopted, are erroneous, the 
effect is necessarily unfavourable to 
piety. The intimacy of the connexion 
between truth and virtue, and between 
error and moral obliquity is not suf^ 
ficiently understood ; or at any rate 
is not sufficiently attended to, by most 
men. I believe, that no error is inno- 
cent ; and that if we could trace the 
effects of erroneous opinions on the 
secret traits of human character, we 
should find, that every shade of error 
had a counterpart, in the moral feel- 
ings. 

7: The strained and continued ex- 
ertion of the intellectual faculties is 
unfavourable to a state of pious feel- 
ing. This is the fact from a law of 
our nature, which every man may, if 
he will attend to it, observe in himself. 
While a man's thoughts are on the 
stretch, to invent reasons to support 
his opinions ; or when his memory is 
intent on the recollection of what has 
been committed to it, the emotions 
corresponding with the subjects of our 
meditations, are always low. And 
the case is the same, when we follow 
the reasonings of another, through an 
intricate subject ; and it does not ma- 
terially alter the case, that we are 
studying theology ; for the mind may 
be intensely exercised about the sys- 
tematic relations of a subject, and yet 
those qualities, by which it is adapted 
to produce emotion may be entirely 
out of view. Moreover, close study 
of any science occupies so much of 
our time, that no more than small por- 
tions are lefl for devotional exercises ; 
and whenever we are engaged in any 
pursuit which takes a stronger hold 
on our thoughts, than devotion, there 
is very little gained by the time actual- 
ly employed in this way ; for the 
thoughts are forever wandering off to 
those objects in which, at the present^ 
the strongest interest is" felt. A per- 
son who is visited by friends, who 
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have been long absent, and who are 
very dear to him, will be apt to have 
but few of his thoughts in his devo- 
tions, on the first day after their arrival. 

Hence, we find, that it is a c6m- 
mon complaint among pious students 
of theology, that their feelings are de- 
stroyed by their daily studies ; and we 
may lecture to them, as much as we 
will, about the impropriety of suffer- 
ing it to be so, the effect will continue 
to be felt, unless one thing is done, 
which ought always to have been done ; 
that is, that we make all other things 
small in our estimation compared with 
a devotional frame of spirit. If the 
chief object aimed at in our semina- 
ries, was, not the acquisition of learn- 
ing, but the cultivation of piety, then 
the student would not hurry over his 
devotional exercises, to get to his les- 
son ; nor, would his thoughts perpet- 
ually wander from the objects of devo- 
tion, to some speculative subject. 
And nothing of valuable knowledge 
would be lost by such a change. The 
mtellect never performs its part so 
well and so pleasantly, as when sus- 
tained and directed by a tide of pious 
emotion. Thoughts rising out of the 
love of God, will be more pure and 
elevated, than those which enter the 
mind through any other channel. 
The plan of study then, ought to be, 
first, to get the mind into a proper 
state of pious feeling; and until this 
is done, not to think that the mere dry 
exercise of intellect is of any real val- 
ue. If a student is destitute of the 
right frame of mind he is disqualified 
for the contemplation of truth to any 
advantage. He is like a sick man in 
relation to labour ; while this unhap- 
py state continues, he is incapable of 
doing any thing effectually. 

And what is now proposed will be 
found the only remedy to counteract 
all the hindrances to piety to which 
young men are liable in preparing for 
the work of the ministry. Piety must 
be made every thing ; the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of their course. 
And if our Theological schools can- 
not be made effectual nurseries of pi- 



ety, we had better dissolve them and 
dismiss our professors. If our young 
men lose instead of advancing in solid 
piety, while in a Seminary, there must 
be something radically wrong, in them 
individually, or in the system of edu- 
cation. I could easily multiply re- 
marks on this subject, but you will 
agree with me, that room enough has 
already been occupied. 

I am respectfully 

yours, &c. 

A. ALEXANDER* 

Princeton, N. J. Jone 29, 1829. 



REMARKS. 

The gubject which ia diaeossed in the preceding 
communication is one of so much interest, that we 
venture to ask for it, a more than common share of 
attention. The success of ministers of the Gospel, 
where other qualifications are the same, will be ordin- 
arily, in proportion to their piety. By an increase of 
this, the iMral pover of the ministry may be aug- 
mented almost indefinitely, even though there should 
be but a small increase in numbers; while it is 
manifest, that the multiplication of ministers to ev- 
er so great an amount, will not, without this, meet 
the exigencies of the world. In this view, it becomes 
a question of fundanuntal importance; — How may 
the piety of ministers of the Gospel, and especially 
of those who are preparing for the sacred office, be 
increased i None, it is believed, will rise from the 
perusal of the foregoing discussion of this subject by 
Professor Alexander, without finding much reason for 
solemn inquiry, and for faithful self examination. 
His situation, in one of the oldest and most flour- 
ishing Theological Seminaries in the United States, 
has given him peculiar opportunities for observing 
the hindrances to piety which exist among students 
preparing to preach the Ck>spel. Our readers will 
regret with us, that he hat not extended his remarks 
farther, and they will doubtless desire that, either Dr. 
Alexander, or some other man who is qualified by long 
observation, and experience, would take up the sub- 
ject ; and, now, that the hindrances have been so well 
pointed out, exhibit in a more direct manner — the 
nuatu of promoting the piety of young men preparing 
for the ministry. We are convinced that no communi- 
cations will be perused with deeper interest, or, with 
greater profit, by this class of readers, as well as by 
others. We presume not to occupy the time of the 
iiBader by making any farther remarks. We will on- 
ly suggest for the consideration of our enlightened 
correspondents, who are best able to judge, whether 
more pastwal labour^ such as a pious and devoted 
minister performs among the members qf hisjlock^ 
might not be introduced with great benefit^ into all 
our systems of educating men for the ministry! 

[Ed's. 
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An addr«M delivered at the anniial meeting of th* 
CoDoectieut Branch of the American Education 
Society, held at Wallingford, June 18, ]ti89 ;— by 
Rev. Jeremiah Day D. D. Preiident of Yale College. 

Mr. President, 

I would ask permission, on this oc- 
casion, to express my full approbation 
of one of the fundamental principles 
of the Society ; that those to whom 
its patronage is extended, shall receive 
a thorough education, both Literary 
and Theological. The Directors of 
the Parent Society well deserve our 
thanks, for the firmness with which 
they have taken their stand on this 
point ; especially at a time when the 
pressing demand for laborers, furnish- 
es a plausible pretext for sending them 
into the field with imperfect prepara- 
tion. I would by no means speak 
lightly of the pious efforts of even the 
least informed Christian, in his appro- 
priate sphere of action. " Every man 
has his proper gifl of God, one afler 
this manner, and another afler that." 
The ignorant may give instruction to 
those who are still more ignorant. 
Souls may be saved by the instrumen- 
tality of those whose intellectual at- 
tainments are of any order, from the 
highest to the lowest. Nor would I 
wish to exclude even from the sacred 
ofice all who have received only a 
partial education. There are stations 
which they may occupy, with fair 
prospects of usefulness. But there 
are other stations, and those very nu- 
merous, which call for high and lib- 
eral attainments; for a thorough 
course of intellectual culture. What 
office can more fully employ the most 
-exalted powers ? Does it require years 
of intense application, to qualify a man 
to interpret the laws of a state or a 
nation ? And is less preparation re- 
<|uisite for expounding the ordinances 
established by the Legislator of heav- 
en and earth ? Is deeper skill requir- 
ed to minister to the diseases of the 
body, than to heal the maladies of the 
soul ? Shall we look for higher qual- 
ifications in one who negotiates be- 
tween earthly princes, than in him 
who is an ambaissador from the King 
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of kings? Shall those who are dee- 
tined to military life, obtain a more 
thorough education, than those who 
are preparing to fight the battles of 
the Lord of hosts ? 

It may be said, that " the weapcms 
of our warfare are not carnal, but spir- 
itual ;'' and that in this cause, there- 
fore, the aid of human learning is of 
no avail. Why then all this effort to 
educate ministers? Why not send 
them forth immediately from the 
plough and the workshop ? For what 
purpose, Sir, are we assembled here 
this day ? 

If preparation for the ministry is 
unnecessary, let us abandon our en- 
terprise at once. But if it is of high 
importance, let us be faithful to the 
cause in which we are engaged. Let 
us not ** do the work of the Lord de- 
ceitfully." Why was Paul so deeply 
learned ? Why was such a man chos- 
en of God to convert the heathen 
world ; and to do more in' explaining 
and establishing the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, than all the other apostles to- 
gether ? 

" But,'' you will ask, " is not piety 
of more importance, in a preacher^ 
than learning?" Undoubtedly it is. 
" Would it not be better, then, to 
have more piety, and a little less learn- 
ing V* There can be no question of 
this, if high attainments in the one, 
are inconsistent with progress in the 
other. But why may we not have 
more piety, and more learning too? 
Cannot the grace of God sanctify the 
noblest intellectual treasures for his 
service ? Cannot he who filled the 
heavens with worlds of light, and 
formed the mind of the astronomer to 
measure their distances and dimen- 
sions, fill that mind with the glory of 
his presence? Are we unfitted feu* 
the knowledge and service of God, 
by studying the laws which he has 
imposed upon his works ? 

But the pride of intellect, we are 
told, is opposed to the humility of the 
gospel. And who are the most vain 
of their attainments? Those who 
have laid deep the foundations of tli^eir 
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knowledge ? or those who have raised 
their light and airy structures upon 
the very surface of science ? Were 
Newton and Locke the proudest men 
of their age? It is not sound and 
thorough learning, but "philosophy 
falsely so called," which is the most 
ready to exalt itself against the " wis- 
dom that is from above." Should you 
wish to give any one a high opinion 
of his own powers and merits, let him 
have a rapid and superficial educa- 
tion. It is true, a man may be proud 
of profound and substantial learning. 
And so may a Christian be proud of 
his gifls, of his religious experience, 
nay, even of his humility. But is this 
a reason why he should rest satisfied 
with moderate advances in piety ? 
The grace of God, which is able to 
" bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ," may im- 
part an heavenly influence to the rich- 
est stores of knowledge. The pray- 
ers of the church may call down a 
blessing upon the most elevated liter- 
ature. If learning is not among the 
means by which the interests of the 
Redeemer's kingdom may be promot- 
ed, then away with it altogether. 
Down with your colleges. Yes Sir, 
and down with your theological sem- 
inaries too. But if literature may be 
made subservient to the cause of evan- 
gelical truth, there is no reason to fear 
that it will be too highly cultivated. 

In this country especially, there is 
an urgent necessity for a ministry of 
superior education. We are, almost 
without a parallel, an educated peo- 
jHe ; a thinking and reading popula- 
tion. The preacher addresses not an 
ignorant congregation, of whom a 
small portion only can read even their 
bibles ; but an assembly among whom 
is diffused a good degree of intelli- 
.gence, a familiarity with theological 
doctrines, and some knowledge at 
least of the sciences. Can we ex- 
pect him to have influence among 
them, if his mind has received no 
more than ordinary cultivation ? Can 
he be qualified to teach, who scarcely 
knows more than his hearers ? Shall | 



the clergy as a body, sink below the 
level of the other professions, in learn- 
ing and respectability ? An impulse 
is given to the cause of education in 
this country, which will carry it for- 
ward though the ministry should neg- 
lect it. There is a spirit of bold and 
free inquiry abroad. There is an en- 
ergy, and enterprise, and practical 
bearing, in the literature of our coun- 
try. Could you extinguish the learn- 
ing so generally diffused, you might 
perhaps find occupation for a half ed- 
ucated ministry. Could you stop the 
thousands of presses, and close the ten 
thousand channels of information, you 
might find a place for the instructions 
of men of very moderate attainments. 
But literature is advancing in the 
country ; and it will advance. Its 
influence upon public opinion and 
character wUl be too powerful, to be 
lefl wholly to the enemies of religion. 
If not secured on the side of truth and 
righteousness, it will be an engine of 
tremendous force, in the cause of 
impiety and error. The separation 
of learning and piety, would threaten 
ruin to our moral and religious inter- 
ests. 

Will it be said that, in this young, 
and active, and enterprising country, 
we need ministers who have energy, 
and zeal, and practical habits ; rath- 
er than deep and various learning? 
And why may we not have energy, 
and activity united with learning? 
Was there ever a minister more zeal- 
ous, more active, or more practical, 
than the learned apostle of the gen- 
tiles ? Was the energy of Luther, of 
Knox, and of Henry Martyn, impair- 
ed by their learning ? 

But it may be thought, perhaps, 
that an imperfect education may be 
sufficient for the beneficiaries of the 
Education Society; for those who 
are aided by the efforts and sacrifices 
of charity ; while a thorough educa- 
tion for the ministry, is left to those 
who have ample means of defraying 
the expense. Let us look a moment 
at the consequences of this sugges- 
tion. It would send out two classes 
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of ministers, with a marked line of 
distinction between them. Those 
under the patronage of the society, 
would bear the stamp of a second-rate 
education. They would be soon re- 
garded by the churches, as a distinct 
order of candidates. And can we 
sustain the interests of the society, 
when it comes to be understood, that 
we are filling the country with preach- 
ers of inferior attainments ? No Sir, 
we cannot afford to give to our bene- 
ficiaries a superficial education. This 
would be too improvident an expendi- 
ture of the sacred charities committed 
to our trust. Shall we squander the 
hard-earned contributions of the pi- 
ous laborer, upon an object so com- 
paratively worthless? Shall we ex- 
haust our treasury, to purchase for 
those whom we profess to aid, the 
mere name of an education ? to obtain 
for them a collegiate diploma, or a 
certificate fi'om a Theological school, 
as a mere matter of form ? Could 
we thus impose upon ourselves, in 
educating our children for mercantile 
or mechanical employments ? 

We hear much of the influence of 
the beneficiaries upon our colleges. 
If they are superior scholars, it is of 
inestimable value. In their daily in- 
tercourse with those who are compan- 
ions with them in literary pursuits, 
they lay a powerful restraint upon er- 
ror and vice. They induce numbers 
to join them, in their way towards 
heaven. But if they are deficient in 
scholarship, the influence of their pi- 
ety is in a great measure lost. A cow- 
ward in an army, may as soon hope 
to be respected, as an ignorant stu- 
dent in a college. Shall the invalua- 
ble influence of our beneficiaries be 
sacrificed, for want of means to sus- 
tain their rank as scholars ? Or shall 
the standard of attainment in our lit- 
erary seminaries be depressed, to bring 
it down to the level of those who will 
rest satisfied with a superficial course 
of study ? 

I am not. Sir, attempting to plead 
the cause of learning separate from 
piety. Never was there a fairer op- 



portunity, than that now presented to 
the society, of forming a powerful ufir 
ion between religion and high intel- 
lectual improvement. Do you trem- 
ble, lest the advance of literature and 
science should become hazardous, as 
it has in some countries, to the intQr^ 
ests of evangelical truth ? Then ed- 
ucate, and educate thoroughly, as 
many as possible of those who are al- 
ready on the side of practical godli- 
ness. This will form the most effec- 
tual barrier against the desolating tide 
of a perverted national literature. 
Hundreds of youth of hopeful piety 
and promising talents, stand ready to 
enter upon a course of thorough ed- 
ucation, if they can only be furnished 
with the means. And shall their hopes 
of becoming well qualified for their 
work be frustrated, by a scanty sup- 
ply of their wants ? I ask not that 
they should be relieved from any pro- 
per efforts to provide for themselves. 
Let them be thrown upon their own 
resources. Let them cultivate habits 
of rigid economy. Let them engage 
in any productive labors which will 
not interfere with a vigorous pursuit 
of their main object. But let them 
not be compelled, by their necessities, 
to resort to occupations which will 
greatly interrupt their course of study, 
and allow them to obtain only a brok- 
en education. 

A very specious apology for send- 
ing forth ministers with defective prei* 
paration, is, that their labors are want- 
ed immediately. We can not wait 
for a seven years' course of education. 
Our great Western world is calling 
upon us for instant aid. The thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who are 
pouring in there from the older states, 
are settling down without the institu- 
tions of the gospel. Numbers of them 
are daily passing into eternity. We 
must help them soon or never. Sir, 
I would respond to this cry of distress 
from our western forests, in a deeper 
tone of sympathy than has yet been 
beard. Let there be no delay in send- 
ing them relief Let those who are 
qualified to afford them even tempora? 
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ry aid, the pioneers in the great en- 
teijprise of clearing and cultivating 
these moral wastes, be urged forward 
to their work. But in preparing for 
the commencement of a vast scheme 
of benevolent action, let us not sup- 
pose that when it is begun, it is com- 
pleted. We are to provide for the 
future, as well as for the present. 
Souls must be saved the next year, 
as well as this ; from the next gener- 
ation, as well as from that which is 
now passing to the grave. 

The condition and prospects of our 
western settlements, frirnish one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of a 
thorough education for the ministry. 
They are now forming a character 
which is to shape the habits of think- 
ing and acting through successive 
generations. Under what circum- 
stances, is this character forming? 
The rapidly increasing population is 
composed of very various, and, in 
some respects, discordant materi- 
als. All these enjoy a freedom of 
opinion and of speech, as unrestrain- 
ed as is the game which bounds over 
their hills. Their abundant resour- 
ces are swelling high the tide of pros- 
perity and wealth. The periodical 
press has an influence, to an extent 
never before known in the first settle- 
ment of a country. A prospect of 
success in business, gives impulse to 
a spirit of bold and vigorous enterprise. 
Infidelity, and fanaticism, and licen- 
tiousness, have as open a field to range 
in, as evangelical truth and piety. In 
the wild commotion of these moral 
dements, who are the men that can 
go calmly to work, and with adequate 
skill, lay the foundations of institu- 
tions which are to last for ages ? Who 
will be sufficient to direct the mighty 
current of feeling and action into the 
channel which will cause the blessings 
of salvation to flow through the land ? 
Not the wisest n^en on earth, without 
strength from on high. Yet with the 
aid of divine grace, men of talents and 
solid attainments may have a power- 
ful agency, in giving a religious di- 
rection to public opinion and conduct. 



But can this controlling influence be 
gained by a superficial education 1 
The danger is not, that there will be 
no talents and learning in our wes- 
tern country ; but that these may be 
principally arrayed on the side of ir- 
religion and error. Men of superior 
intelligence will unquestionably re- 
sort thither. Literary institutions will 
spring up. There will be men of 
thorough education in the other pro- 
fessions, and in political life, if not in 
the ministry. Will preachers of scan- 
ty resources, in an age wheto miracles 
are not to be expected, be sufficient 
to bear down the opposition which 
will meet them, from learning, and 
wealth, and office? Will they be 
equal to the task of laying the strong" 
foundations of a country's moral great- 
ness? Will they create an influence 
which will diffuse itself through the 
mass of the western population, and 
reach down to distant posterity ? It 
will make little difference with the 
coming generations, whether the min- 
isters whom we send out to that coun- 
try, are on the ground this year, or 
three years hence. But it will make 
a vast difference, whether they are 
thoroughly or superficially educated. 

LETTER FROM PRESIDENT WTLIE, BLOOM* 

INGTON COLL. IND. 
To the Secretary uf the American Education 

Society. 

Dear Sir, < 
As to the " character and spirit of 
young ministers and missionaries who 
are destined for the West" — the sub- 
ject of inquiry — I would say, let them 
be, in the first place, men of truly 
evangelical principles. No man who 
has not felt the power of renewing 
grace upon his heart, ought to seek 
employment, ani/ wherCy " in the min- 
istry of reconciliation." There are 
special reasons why none of this char- 
acter should seek it in the valley of 
the Mississippi. Let no young man 
look toward that, as the scene of his 
future labors in the ministry, whose 
experience of the truth and power of 
the gospel has not been of a deeply 
marked and decisive character ; on 
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whom the simple doctrines of the cross 
have not exerted and do not habitual- 
ly exert a cantroUing inflaence ; who 
has not felt himself to be by nature a 
child of wrath, even as others, nor 
tasted the bitterness of being '* with- 
out God and without hope in the 
world ;** whose whole soul has not 
been so captivated by the glory of the 
God of salvation as to give himself up 
wholly and unreservedly and forever 
to the Lord; and in whose experi- 
ence such views and feelings have not 
occurred with all the life and interest 
of a real transaction — a transaction 
involving eternal consequences, and 
constituting the basis and ground- 
work of his entire character. One 
who has experienced these things will 
be crucified to the world, and will 
look upon the salvation of his fellow 
men as an object of deep and awful 
inlerest, to be accomplished in the use 
of the prescribed means, and at every 
hazard. To this object he will be 
devoted, in the spirit of Him who 
came not into the world to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to 
give himself a ransom for many. 
Looking at the poor man struggling 
with innumerable hardships in the 
western wilds, in the light of his mor- 
al relations and responsibilities, he 
will consider his salvation an object 
of no less importance, and of more 
probable accomplishment, than that 
of the wise, the mighty, and the noble. 
He will feel his own responsibility. 
Taking a sober and just estimate of 
his power, whether resulting from na- 
ture, education, or condition, he will 
hold himself accountable to his Lord 
and Master for it all. As the indis- 
pensable condition of discipleship to 
Christ, he has, in heart, forsaken all 
for his sake ,* and is prepared to do it 
actuaUy whenever called. Without 
these principles, let no young man 
come to the West — his courage would 
fail and his heart sink within him, 
when called to encounter the opposi- 
tion, the obstacles, toils, cares, priva- 
tions — difficulties of all sorts, which 
be would meet with there. 
2. I would mention, as a second 



requisite, a sound native intellect- 
due portion of common sense. This 
will enable him to profit by experi- 
ence ; and to separate the matter and 
substance of religion from the ** child- 
ish things'' with which it is sometimes 
connected. It will keep him from a 
spirit of innovation on the one hand, 
and from an obstinate adherence to 
preconceived opinions on the other. 
It will make him, in short, a plain, 
straightforward, matter-of-fact man, 
who will know in what cases gentle- 
ness and compliance are necessary, 
and in what, frrmness and decision. 

3. He should possess solid and re- 
spectable attainments in all those 
branches of literature and science, 
which are necessary to enable the 
public teacher of Christianity to illus- 
trate and defend the doctrines of the 
Bible. When entered upon the field 
of his labors, he will not easily find 
the time or the means to augment his 
stock of knowledge ; and he will find 
it constantly called into requisition by 
the circumstances in which he will be 
placed. In such a region as the West 
truth needs strength to support it. 
Let the weak and the ignorant, if 
they must undertake the office of giv- 
incf instruction, undertake it in older 
countries, where they can more read- 
ily derive aid from contiguous auxili- 
aries. 

4. He must possess a sound bodily 
constitution, which has not been bro- 
ken down — I will not say, by study, 
for this term I should like to have un- 
derstood to mean vigorous thinking,, 
but by — a kind of process invented to 
relieve the mind from the necessity of 
thought, and the body from the invig- 
orating influence of mental exercise. 
For that such is its influence, when 
properly directed and happily inter- 
ru|Hed by the exercise of the body, 
every scholar knows from his own ex- 
perience. In the Western regions a 
minister of the gospel cannot be use- 
ful, even in a moderate degree, whose 
nervous system has been prostrated 
by intemperate plodding over systems 
of heavy matter. 

5. Iwoul4^AV\^/vDL^<^\^sSv.T^^^fc% 
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that he be a person formed by nature 
with such a capacity, and trained by 
exercise in such mental discipline, as 
will enable him, when in the pulpit, 
to dispense with his manuscript. 
Where the practice of preaching with 
notes, or reading, as it is, perhaps, 
more appropriately termed in the 
West, prevails, it gives me no offence 
or uneasiness, because, in that case, 
it gives none to the audience. But in 
the West it is not so. There the 
preacher will not always find a pulpit 
with a cushion and folio bible, where 
he may snugly dispose of his manu- 
script, and if he should find these, he 
will not find an audience, except in 
one or two places, who would allow 
the accommodation. Let him violate 
rules of concord, misplace accents, 
adopt unnatural and inhuman tones, 
if he pleases — let him transgress all 
rules of rhetoric — but let him not read 
if he would benefit a western audi- 



ence. 



Yours, truly, 

July 4, 1809. 



A. WYLIE. 



INAUGURAL AI>I>R£SS£S. 

1. An Inaugural Address, delivered Oct. 
16, 1828, by Jacob J. Janeway, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the Western 
Theol. Sem. Pennsylvania. 

2. An Address delivered at Hanover, Oct. 
29, 1828, by Nathan Lord, D. D., at his 
Inauguration as President of Dartmouth 
College. 

3. An Inauffural Address, delivered in the 
city of Washington, March ll, 1829, by 
S. Chapin, D. D., President of the Co- 
lumbian College. 

4. An Inaugural Address, delivered before 
the Board of Trustees of Madison Col- 
lege, Uniontown, Penn., Sept. 15, 1828, 
by Rev. H. B. Bascom, Principal. 

6. Ah Inaugural Address, delivered before 
the Trustees, Faculty, and Students of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Sept. 17, 
1828, by William H. De Lancey, D. D., 
Provost of the University. 

The increasing interest which is felt in 
the subject of education, by all the branch- 
es of the Christian Church in our country, 
is a fact of most promising aspect. A spir- 
it is moving through all the religious de- 
nominations^ which is prophetic of great 



and desirable results. No better evidence 
is required of the truth of this remark, than 
the fact that the authors of the addresses, 
whose titles we have named, belong to five 
denominations of Christians. The same 
views in regard to the importance of edu- 
cation, the necessity of a systematic course 
of discipline, and the vast interests which 
are depending upon the wide diffusion of 
knowledge, are exhibited, in substance, in 
them all. Dr. Janeway, in his address, il- 
lustrates the paramount importance of theo- 
logical knowledge ; the value of the great 
text-book in this science — the bible ; the 
necessity of an educated ministry ; the su" 
perior advantages of public over private 
theological instruction ; the effect of pursu- 
ing a regular, systematic course, &c. Some 
remarks are made upon the history of the- 
ological seminaries ; and a synopsis is giv- 
en of the doctrines which will be taught in 
the seminary. We make one extract on 
the importance of learning in the ministry : 

*' An uneducated, illiterate ministry, will 
not meet the wants either of our own coun- 
try or of the world. Such men, by a sim- 
ple enunciation of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the gospel, may do, and have 
done, good, by turning sinners to right- 
eousness ; but they are not the men whom 
God uses for accomplishing a work of ex- 
tensive usefulness to his church. Not to 
speak of Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of Egypt, nor of Paul, to whom -we 
have already adverted, we observe, that the 
illustrious men by whom the Reformation 
was carried on ; Luther in Germany, Cal- 
vin in France and Geneva, Zuinglius in 
Switzerland, and Knox in Scotland, were 
all learned. Elliot, the apostle of the In- 
dians, the Mayhews and Brainerd, who la- 
bored successnilly among tliem, had all re- 
ceived a collegiate education. How could 
illiterate ministers have effected the great 
work done by Carey, Marshman, Ward, 
and others, in translating the Bible into so 
many languages of the East ? Whitefield 
and Wesley, the honored instruments in 
producing such extensive revivals of relig- 
ion, both in England and America, in the 
last century, were men of liberal education. 
Look over the history of the Presbyterian 
church, and you will see that the minis- 
ters who were most distinguished as in- 
struments for effecting the greatest good, 
were most distinguished by their literature 
and scientific attainments. Tennant, Da- 
vies, Findley, Dickenson, Witherspoon, 
and others, whom we regard with gratitude 
and reverence for the services rendered by 
them to our church, were scholars.'* 
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Dr. Janeway has recently resigned his 
Professorship, and Professor Halsey, of 
Princeton, has been appointed his succes- 
sor, and has accepted the appointment. 
We gave some account of this seminary, 
Vol. I. p. 119. 

President Lord offers some remarks up- 
on the accelerated progress with which 
knowledge has advanced in the present 
age 't the danger of adopting injudicious 
measures, and of carrying innovations to an 
extreme; the embarrassing situation of 
those who conduct our public institutions, 
called as they are to '^ discriminate rightly 
between the diverse systems of instruction 
and discipline;" the difficulty of combining, 
in a college, that course of instruction which 
will qualify for professional eminence with 
that which is required for success in the 
business of active life ; the importance of 
keeping the college distinct from the pro- 
fessional school ; the necessity of large pre- 
paratory attainment; the high utility of 
classical studies ; the moral dangers of col- 
lege life, &c. Upon the necessity of a pure 
and constraining moral influence in colleg- 
es, the President remarks as follows : 

*' It is now more than ever demanded, 
and the fact is most creditable to the spirit 
of the times, that a literary institution should 
be a safe resort ; and no other advantages 
will, in the common estimation, compen- 
sate for defect and failure in this particu- 
lar. The relations which every individual 
student sustains to God and to eternity, 
call imperiously and aloud, that the great 
principles of moral obligation, the everlast- 
ing distinctions between right and wrong, 
the methods of the Divine administration, 
and the solemnities of eternal retribution, 
should be kept before him in all their signi- 
ficancy, and enforced by the constraining 
motives of the Gospel of^Fesus Christ, with- 
out which, all secondary authority and in- 
fluence will be coraparativelv vain. The 
relations also of the whole body of students 
to their coiintry and the world demand, and 
the admonition is sounded out trom every 
comer of our land, from the city, and the 
field, and even from the desert, that here 
should be laid the foundation of those virtu- 
ous habits, of that reverence for God, and 
practical regard for his ordinances, without 
which the influence of our educated men 
will gradually undermine the fair fabric of 
our national freedom, and the ruins of our 
country will be heaped up for an everlast- 
ing memorial, that neitner liberty, nor 
learning, nor wealth, nor arts, nor arms, 
€an stay the decline of that people, amon^ 



whom the redeeming spirit of Christianity 
has no permanent wode." — *^ That is the 
noblest of all efforts, which has respect to 
the preparation of mind for the service of 
its Ureator, among its kindred intelligen- 
ces, and for the joys of an immortal life. 
And that will be a glorious consummation, 
(may it be ours to hasten it) when the des- 
tined alliance between religion and learn- 
ing shall be perfected, and ttieir united in- 
fluence shall be emploved, and shall pre- 
vail, to raise a world from ignorance, and 
sin, and wretchedness, to the dignity and 
the privilege of the sons of God. And let us 
hope, both in regard to this college, whose 
interests we now cherish, and all other kin- 
dred institutions, that amidst the changes 
of society by which they are occasionally 
affected, and the adversities by which they 
are depressed, we shall see the vindication 
of that rule of Providence, by which good is 
always educed from evil. Let us believe 
that those prejudices, and mistakes, and er- 
rors, and abuses, which are wont, in undis- 
turbed prosperity, to become inveterate, 
shall be done away — ^that those improve- 
ments, which may be expected to flow from 
the influence of free governments and a 
free Christianity shall prevail, and shall 
contribute to make the reign of liberty, and 
knowledge, and truth, not only universal in 
extent, but perpetual in duration." 

The theme of Dr. Chapin's address is, 
<' the Business of Human Life.'* This he 
defines by saying, that it is to acquire that 
education in knowledge, and to form that 
character, which will qualify us for a future 
state of happiness. That this is the busi- 
ness of human lif%, is proved by the argu- 
ments — *^ That the mental endowments of 
man indicate that he is designed for anoth- 
er and more lasting state ; and that all the 
appointed means of instruction and disci- 
pline are actually adapted to exert such an 
influence over his mind, as is best calculat- 
ed to fit him for a future world of glory." 
To the young students of the institution 
the President thus speaks : 

^' High aims in early life, and undying 
perseverance, have formed those illustrious 
characters who have conferred the bright- 
est honors upon the human race. To disci- 
pline the mind, according to your wishes, 
you are supplied with the most appropriate 
and powerful means. Does the soul suffer 
its divine glories to be sullied in the mire of 
lusts, vou can paint before it the folly and 
wretchedness of this sensual slavery. Is it 
led astray by some dangerous spell, you 
have the means of breaking the enchant-, 
ment. Is it involved in moral darkness, 
you may carry to it the light of life. U th& 
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sabject of your instructions bold and obdu- 
rate, is his neck stiff, like an iron sinew, 
you are armed with the terroHB of the Lord, 
-^-with weapons sharp and massive, and 
■which, like the shining of God's glittering 
.ipear, may, at once, terrify and subdue the 
stoutest heart. Is he captivated by earth- 
born glories, lift the veil which hides from 
-his sig'ht the future tribunal, let the light of 
eternity shine upon him, and all the charms 
-of this deceitful world may vanish from his 
view. This intellectual culture, when aid- 
ed by the power of grace in relation to 
yourselves, will put you in possession of 
:0ouroes of enjoyment, wjiich the vicissi- 
tudes of time can never destroy. Taught 
by the light of revelation, and by the disas- 
^ters which oflen sweep away the richest 
earthly inheritance, you will see the folly 
4»f resting your hopes upon such uncertain 
.objects. 1 ou will build your house on a 
•high foundation, where you will enjoy per- 

Setual sunshine, while you hear tlie thun- 
er of the distant tempest. But, young 
.gentlemen, if you are not yet resolved to 
.make the advancement of mind in moral 
jUid intellectual excellency your greatest 
cajre, let me remind you, that you cannot, 
■with impunity, waive such a resolution. 
,The obligation, which rests upon you to do 
(»>, results from your endowments and rela- 
tions ; and it is as much beyond your pow- 
er to cast it off, as it is to effect your own an- 
nihilation, or to dethrone the Majesty of 
iieaven. It does not belong to you to say 
what shall be the number of your talents, 
or the nature of your connexions. These 
-are unalterably fixed by that Being, with 
whom there is no shadow of turning. It 
is only for you to say, whether these talents 
shall be improved or abused ; whether your 
.relations shall be sustained with honor or 
^th ignominy ; and whether your undying 
•spirit shall be fitted to swell the chorus of 
iieaven, or the wailings of despair. In vie w 
of alternatives, marked with such a mo- 
mentous difference, you cannot be ignorant 
of the path of wisdom." 

It is the object of President Bascom to 
sketch an intellectual chart, or to define 
and illustrate the essential elements of use- 
ful knowledge. He accordingly offers some 
remarks on the origin, dignity, and destina- 
tion of man ; education, its nature and uses; 
its influence upon man as an intellectual, 
moral, and social being ; a brief survey of 
the history and advantages of enlightened 
education ; the present prospects of litera- 
ture ', and the union of science and relig- 
ion. 

- Mr. Bascom thus speaks of the Institu- 
tion over which he presides : 

** Of our infant seminary, it becomes oa 



to speak with modesty, although authorized 
to indulge in the language of hope. As it 
respects the character of Madison College, 
called, by permission, after the venerable 
Ex-President Madison, of Virginia, and the 
principles upon which it is established, we 
have to remark, that it is purely and exclu- 
sively a literary institution. We do not, 
we will not, compound with any thing sec- 
tarian or selfish. It is true, the Institution 
has been established under the patronage 
of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; and to that 
enterprising body, as well as to other sourc- 
es, we look for fiscal and other aid : but, as 
the authorized agent and representative of 
that body, I am instructed to pledge their 
public faith, that the only object we have 
in view, is to promote the interests of relig- 
ion and science, upon broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, and upon a plan excluding all local, 
sectional, or party interests." 

The academical department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has lately been re- 
organized. It is now represented to be in a 
flourishing condition. Dr. De Lancey, in 
his inaugural, describes the benefits of a 
collegiate education : it expands the mind ; 
it affords that indescribable pleasure which 
results from the acquisition of knowledge ; 
it gives method and precision to the mental 
operations ; it produces an elevated tone of 
mind, &c. The following recapitulation is 
given : 

^^ It will be seen at once, that if collegi- 
ate studies produce the effects which have 
been now enumerated — if they stimulate, 
expand, ennoble, and inform the mind, and 
ffive precision and method to its operations, 
uey must obviously be calculated to pre- 
pare the individual who submits to this dis- 
cipline, for the pursuit of any professional 
engagement on which his eye may be fix- 
ed : ror of which of the professions can it 
with any truth be said, that it needs not, in 
the acquisition or the practice of it, the 
mental energy, expansion, elevation, and 
precision to which I have referred. Colle- 
giate attainments are the foundation on 
which the edifice of future professional 
knowledge is to be reared ; and its sjrmme- 
try, strength, and durability, will be in ex- 
act proportion to the character of this 
ground-work on which it is to rest. If this 
be feeble, disproportioned, carelessly con- 
structed, or of bad materials, it cannot 
serve for any other than a defective, inse- 
cure, unstable building. And even if the 
youthful student is not destined for either of 
the learned professions, the mental training 
which he undergoes in college, and the 
knowledge which he here acquires, will 
not be thrown away. They will aid him in 
whatever occupation he may choose to en- 
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They will not be lost to him in the 
ields of agriculture, at the marts of com- 
merce, on the mountain wave, or in the 
tented field." 

Distinct mention is made in most of 
these addresses of the paramount and su- 
preme importance of religion. It is surely 
time that that course of education should be 
adopted, in all our colleges, which shall 
have a prime reference to the moral pow- 
ers — to the condition of the soul for time 
and eternity. Some of our colleges, and 
we cannot but rejoice in the fact, are mak- 
ing arrangements to secure the more effec- 
tual pastoral care, and religious instruction 
of the students. 

We earnestly hope that the study of the 
Hebrew scriptures, embodying as they do 
all which is touching, and pure, and sub- 
lime in sentiment and language, contain- 
ing, as they do, the '' thoughts of God," 
will soon form a part of the course of study 
in our colleges ; and we cannot but antici- 
pate the highest intellectual and religious 
advantages from the measure. 

NOTICES OP PUBLICATIONS. 

Jlinisterial Re*poiuibilitf — a Ditcourie delivered 
before the Synod of Philadelphia, at Harrisburf , 
Pa., Oct. 1827, by John Breckinridge, junior paator 
of the Second Presbyterian Charch in Baltimore. 
pp.56. 

Through inadvertence, we failed to no- 
tice this able discourse at the proper time. 
Did our limits permit, we would now avail 
ourselves of the privilege of quoting large- 
ly from its pages. It is founded on the 
commission which our Saviour gave his dis- 
ciples, to evangelize all nations, as record- 
ed in Matthew xxviii. 18, 19, 20. The top- 
ic, which the preacher illustrates by a great 
variety of considerations, is th« following ; 
That the Tidmsters cf reconciliationf being 
the authorized fimctianaries in the great work 
of evangelizing the worldf any failure in its 
success must always he owing mainly to their 
abuse of their solemn trust. 

From the closing pages we make the fol- 
lowing extract. 

'^ Since ministers are officially set apart, 
and furnished for this work — and, as a great 
fiict, must succeed, if they are faithml to 
their trustr— the conclusion is irresistible, 
that if they forbear to ' go' and ' preach 
the gospel to every creature,' Uiey are for 
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thatf accountable to God : if they * go* 
forth, not apprehending their official sup- 
ports, nor possessing weir official spint, 
they cannot make full proof of their minis- 
try, and hence they must fail ; and for thal^ 
they are accountable. The church must 
account to God, for her criminal lethargy 
in this service ; and the revolted wond 
bear the curse of a violated law, and a re- 
jected Saviour ; but upon the ministry of 
this, and other ages, is devolved^e awfiil 
charge, of abusing those means which are 
adapted to rouse and purify the church, and 
to overcome the resistance of the world'^ 
and of having thus, in a principal degree, 
contributed to retard the conversion of th« 
world. It is a responsibility indefinitely 
great ; and cannot be distributively divided 
unto each ; but it is enough to make each 
of us tremble. Each should ask, ' what 
obliged the apostles, more than us, to be 
foreign missionaries, and self-devoted ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ ? For how much of 
the present state of the church and world 
shall I have to account? How much is 
there, that I could, and do not prevent, of 
the endless perdition of men ? How much 
miffht I avail, in the hands of Heaven, if 
fully awake, and in action, toward the con- 
version of the world ?' These questions 
must be met, if not before, at the judge- 
ment seat of Christ ! 

'' fVe learn J in the light of this subject, the 
superlative importance of those instUvtionSf 
wnicfi have for their object , the selecting , trainr 
ingy and sending forth youth of the right spif' 
it and qualifications , to pvhlish salvation to 
the perishing kindred and nations of the 
earth. 

^^ It is sufficiently apparent, that none 
should be induced to enter on this service, 
who are not entirely surrendered to the 
Lord, and endowed for the due performance 
of its high and holy functions. Yet ^ the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers in- 
to his harvest.' 

^^InfinCy so far as we see, the missionarjf 
cause cannot extensively triumph, vnthout 
men of a spirit and order, almost unknown 
to the day in which we live. 

" There is a palpable disproportion be- 
tween our spirit and our field of enterprise. 
Do not our self-denial, and our zeal, and 
our devotion to the work, find their rivals 
in the every-day-achievements of patriots, 
and soldiers, and navigators for discovery, 
and in all the more kindling occupations of 
the world — though things temporal fUmish 
all the motive to action, and their horizon 
takes its boundary firom the things that are 
seen f We must recal the spirit of prime- 
val days. Oh for other Pauls to lead us on 
to victory, in the name of Jesus ! The 
stake must be restored to the catalogue <li 
missionary honors, ere the sons o? the 
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ehuicli wilt >irske, and come up U> the 
help or their few heroic, but ds^erted breth- 
ren, who sre kindling Iheii witch files 
■long the dark •" — ■■- ~' 
world. And do 



Maj their tombi 
(he n 



and of Hall, and 

and of other ' brothert btlovtd,' both ttbome 
and abroad, speak out to us from tha 
around, and, in murmurs that reprove de- 
o the field in which ihe^ tett. 
~ ■c points of attracLon to 
lary gpiritof theage ! Meytheir 
Ubea give out life, like the bonea of Eliaha ! 
" To the jouthful aoldiora of the croea, 
who are but now putting on them the ar- 
mor of God, ue the ejea of the universe di- 
. reeled, as the beat hopo of weeping Zion, 
and a world perishing in sin. ■ I irrrite un- 
to you young men, hetause yt are strong.' 
Tou stand amidat the twilight of receding 
darkness, and the rieing day of latter glory. 
Aasunie, then, the full nelps and true spir- 

pand jour desirea and labors to the ntmost 
limit of that field, in which it was intended 
to expatiate. ' Lifl up jour ejes ; look on 
the fields; for the; are white, already to 
harveat.' You are summoned to come up 
to the help of the Lord against the mighty ! 
With his Testure dipt in blood he calla yon 
to his side. If jou can do no more, with 
Thomas say, ' Let ua go that wk bay die 



le, of a flonrisliiiig academy. The oth- 

Mr. Preserved F. Davison, wu prepar- 

to enter Colieve. Both these young 

if the heathen | men were endowed with excellent talents; 

they were diatinguished as scholars; and 
they gave moch evidence of aincere and 
growing piety. Their death ie a public 



Vnion ^ Labor with Study, We should 
notluve introduced this Report, which lias 
been widely circnlated, to the attention of 
oar readers, were it not for the sentiments 
which it expresses, and the facts which it 
mentiona, concerning the importance of 
nniting systematic and useful exercise with 
rtndj. We have, in former numbers, giv- 
en our own views of what is beginning to 
be called the Maniud Labor Si/slem; and 
we present the following extract fiom the 
above TUport, in the hope that it will deep- 
en the conviction, which is a]readj felt, of 
the eipediencj of canjiug thia system into 
eSiMt, in all our ssminaries of education. 



" Dtath <^ too pTOmiring -young men. 
" The Directors have been called, during 



I, who had been received under the 



d frienda of these 



' ImpoTtiaicc of uniting KCtTt'ut ntth study. 



Education Boc, who fell the victima of dis- 

completed,Bnd the failure of nearly as manj 
more to enter the ministry in conaequence 
of a loae of health, afford melancholy proof 
that aomething ahould be done to render 
studious habits lesa injurioua, particutarlj 
to young men who have been previously 
devoted to active purauits. No method 
promises so eSectusJly to guard against this 
evil, as a course of systematic and vigorous 
bodily exercise. Eiporiment has proved 
that young men may devote from two to 
four boats of each day to labor, either agri- 
cultural or mechanical, without retarding, 
in the least, their progress in stody, and 
with the prospect of maintaining vigorous 
health, as well as of earning sometlung to 
defray the necessary expenses of an educa- 

" The Directors know not how to express 
their sense of the importance of a more ee- 
rions and general attention to this subject. 
Of the sacred fiind, entrusted to their care, 
probably five thousand dollars have been 
appropriated to young men whose prospects 
of usefiilneSB have been cut off by disease 
or death. The calamity is greater, because 
thedestroyer often, perhaps usually, selects 

Joulhs of the strongest minds, and of the 
igheat acquisitions. There are few joung 
men, of feirer promise, than some of the 
former beneficiaries of this Society, upon 
whom the grave has closed forever. A 
larger number atill will fallow their exam- 
ple, and thousands of dollars will be spent 
without effect, in future years, unless more 
effectual meaaures are taken to unite sja- 
temalic exercise with study. The Direc- 
tors would not undertake to decide what 
those measures should be, in every case. 
But they cannot doubt that if a farm, or 
work shop, or both, were appended to eve- 
ry academy, college, and seminary in the 
land, and placed under such regulations as 
to secure the regular and cheerful attention 
of indigent joung men, who have been 
accustomed m early life to labor, the sacri- 
fice of health and life, which is now the 
cause of so much lamentation, would, in a. 
great measure, cease. 
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** Ampunt of iamings reported by young mtn 
in connexion tcitk the Society the last year. 

*^ The Directora take great pleasure in 
stating, that the efforts of the young men 
connected with the Society to assist them- 
selyes have been highly successful. The 
whole sum reported, as the fruit of their 
earnings the past year, is sight thousakd 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT DOL- 
LARS. Of this amount, $1963 wore earned 
by members of theological seminaries ; 
^^76 by members of cofieges ; and $1288 
by memoers of academies. Of the two last 
sums, $4955 were obtained by teaching 
school ; and $1809 by various kinds of la- 
bor. 

*^ The practice of teaching school is 
doubtless attended with many advantages 
besides those of a pecuniary kind; but yet, 
when carried to the extent it now is, by 
young men in some parts of the country, it 
may be reasonably doubted whether the in- 
terruption which it occasions, in a regular 
course of study, and the consequent effect 
which it has in preventing a thorough edu- 
cation, do not more than overbalance the 
advantages gained. It would be far prefer- 
able, in the ludgementof the Board, to stop 
a year at a time, in some part of the course, 
and devote the whole to the business of 
teaching, than to leave, as many now do, in 
the midst of their college studies, for a few 
weeks or months, and then return to their 
respective classes with the design of keep- 
ing up, to the end of the course, with oth- 
ers who have been subjected to no such in- 
termissions. The evils arising from this 
source are often deplored by instnicters, as 
well as others ', and it may be necessary to 
adopt measures to lessen or prevent the in- 
jurious effects complained of. Whenever 
a substitute for keepinj^ school shall be pro- 
vided, by means of^ which young men may 
aid themselves, in a pecuniary point of 
Tiew,a8 effectually as they now do by keep- 
ing school, the temptation will cease to be 
of dangerous tendency, and no more time 
will be consumed in this employment, than 
will be desirable for its own sake. But 
whether such a substitute shall be found or 
not, it cannot admit of doubt, that the true 
policy for this Society to pursue is, that 
which gives full effect to the motives to 
personiu effort. A dollar earned is worth 
twice the amount given for the purpose of 
teaching a young man how to do good to 
his fellow men. It is the only effectual 
way of showing him how great are those re- 
sources which God has given him in him- 
self. In this view the value of the earn- 
ings reported by the beneficiaries of this 
Society, the past year, is inestimable." 

As an illustration of what is said in the 
preceding extracts, and as evidence of the 
great utility of systematic exercise for stu- 



dents, we present tlie following testimoni- 
als from different individuals, who hare 
been connected with the mechanical 



ciation, in the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, during the past few months. The 
length of time which is employed, each 
day, in labor, is one hour and a half. For 
a more particular statement of this plan, we 
refer our readers to Vol. I. of the Register, 
pp. 17 and 123. Several instances, as de- 
cided, as the following, of the great benefit 
which has been derived from this system 
of exercise, might be obtained, if necessary. 

The undersigned, members of the Me- 
chanical Association connected with Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary, cheerfully com- 
municate me results of our experience in 
relation to our mechanical exercise. Sen- 
sible of the preeminent importance of a 
vigorous and healthful body to intense and 
protracted mental action ; convinced of the 
great loss of mind and usefulness, which 
literary men suffer from their habits of cor- 
poreal inactivity ; and alarmed by the nu- 
merous instances of mortality among can- 
didates for the ministry ; we commenced 
the experiment of uniting mechanical labor 
with intellectual pursuits. Our experi- 
ment, afler a trial of more than six months, 
and, in a less extended form, of more than 
a year, has convinced us that such a union 
is not only feasible, but highly salutary. 
Unlike gymnastic, and other sportive exer- 
cises, we have found our mechanical exer- 
cise subject to no irregularities in conse- 
quence of the weather, or diminution of in- 
terest. By its requiring vigorous exertion 
of the whole corporeal system, it removes 
that languor and sluggishness of body, 
which are the sure precursors of hypochon- 
driacal affections and mental stupor. It 
has taken the place of those anti-dyspeptic 
medicines to which many of us have here- 
tofore been compelled to resort ; and, for 
the former artificial and constrained action 
of our animal powers, it has substituted 
their natural and spontaneous action. Al- 
though we can form no estimate of the de- 
gree of disease which our exercise has pre- 
vented ; yet we can safely state that, since 
we commenced it, the frequency of occa- 
sional indisposition, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of application for medical aid, have 
been sensibly diminished ; and that the gen- 
eral state ofliealth and feeling, throughout 
the Association, has been much improved. 

We are not disposed to enlarge on the 
mental relaxation which our plan of exer- 
cise affords, or on the mechanieal skill 
which we have acquired ; but, in view of 
its influence in augmenting the energy and 
strength, both of TOdy and mind, we cannot 
but hold it in high estimation, and recom- 



mend it moM eooBdeatlj to &!l *edantiij 
In behalf oTtbt AHociatton, 



JoHB J. OWEF, J 

TlUol. Sem. Mdi>tieT,JMly7,ieSS. 
I hereby certify, that in the month of 

Angiut lut, aftei more thtn ajear'a de- 
cline of heslth, 1 wu reduced to ■ atate of 
ffreat pectorKl weakn«M uid nnenl debil- 
itj, which were ittended with siieht hem- 
orrha^, and which totally diaqii^Ged mo 
tbr atudy ; that in the oarly part of Novem- 
ber following, I joioed the Mechanical Aa- 
■ociation of this Semmar^r^ and that now 
my natural itrenglh and vigor of body are 
reetored; all unusual ayniploma of diaease 






.e habitu 



ed to a re^lar ayatem of physical 
which, with the ordinary amilea of Prori- 
dence, ensures permanent health. Among 
other instruments of my lesloration to 
my present state, I ascribe scry much to the 
varied exercise of the chest, and the whole 
corporeal system, at the mechanical bench. 
EdwarusA. Pare. 
For more than two years prerions to en- 
tering this Seminary, my health was such 
that I could not study more tlian one hour 
a day. The thought of prosecuting my stu- 
dies aaemed chimerical. But leajning that 
sersral individuals had eiperienced much 
benefit from their mechanical exercise, I 
was induced lo make the experiment ; and 
I rejoioe that my hope of restoration bright- 
ens daily. 1 can already endure three or 
four times aa much study as when 1 enter- 
ed the Seminary) and the principal cause 
of this improvement in health liiitlybe- 



For mora than fom' years preTloua 
euterins this Seminary, my health w 
ry fteble ; and during my first term 
it declined so rapidly, that it was I 
a consumption would speedily 
my days. On mj return the eecunu term, 
the Work Shop went into operation, and I 
concluded lo aubatitute mechanical exer- 
cise, for medicine, which had become al- 
most as necessary aa my food. Now my 
health is much restored, and for more than 
two yean, I have seldom had an occasion 
to open my hoi of drugs. A, H, Reed. 
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NEAR VIEWS OF 

Eternity is another thing than we ordi- 
narily take it to be in a healthlhl state. O, 
how vast and boundless ! O, how fixed and 
unalterable \ O, of what infinite import- 
ance is it, that we be prepared Ibr ftarnittr .' 
I have been juit a oyine, now for raor« 



LAxr. Ava. 

than a week; and alt arotind ma have 
thought me so. I have had clear views of 
Eleraity ; have aeen the blessedness of the 
godly, in some moanue ; and have longed 
to ilure their happy state, aa well aa been 
comibrtahly eatiefied that through grace, 
I shall do so : but O, what onguiui is rais- 
ed in my mind for those who are Christies*, 
for those who are mistaken, and who bring 
their false hopes with them to the grave ! 
the sight was so dreadful,' that I could bf 
no means bear it ; my thoughts could hj 
no meana bear it, and I said under a mon 
affectin'e eenee than ever betbre, " Who 
can dwell with everlasting burnings '." O : 
methought, could I now see my fiiendi, 
that I might warn them to aee to it, that 
they lay Uieir foundation for Ettmily sure. 

BHAIflERD. 

I have lived to see that this world is filU 
of perturbations ; and I have long been 
preparing to leave it, and gathering coinfbrt 
for the awfnl hour of making up my ac- 
count with Ood, which 1 now apprehend to 
be near. And though I have, by his grace, 
loved him, in my youth, and feared him, in 
my age, and labored to have a consciencA 
void of oflence towards him, and towards 
all men ; yet, if thou, Lord, shouldet be ex- 
treme to mark what I have done amisa, 
how shall I abide it.' Where I have failed. 
Lord, show mercy to me ; for I plead not 



who died t( 

sinners. And e . . 

Lord, let it not be terrible, and then chooM 

thy own time ; I sabmil to it. Let not 

mine, O Lord, but thy will be done ! 

Richard HookeK. 

I have now done with mortal thinga, and 
all to come is vast eternity! Elemi^ ! 
How transporting is the sound: As long aa 
God exists, my being and happiness are, I 
doubt not, secure. J expect eternal life, 
not as a reward of merit, but as a pure act 
of bounty. Detesting myself in every 
view I can lake, I fly to the righteousnet* 
and atonement of my great Redeemer, for 
pardon and aalvation ; this is my only con- 
solation and hope, Elizabith Rowi. 

The business of a christian is to bear the 
will of Qod as well a* to do it. If I were 
in health I ought to be doing it, and now 
il is my duty to bear it. The best thing in 
obedience, is a regard to the will of God ; 
and the way to tluit is to have our inclina- 
tions and aversions aa much mortified aa 
we can. Dk. Watts. 

I shall now die. Bat O, what unspeaJt- 
able glories do I see '. What joys beyond 
thought or expresaion, am 1 senaible of! I 
am assured of^ God's mercy to me, through 
Jestis Christ. O I how I long to die and he 
with my Saviour. Lord RocHBtTBli. 
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WORTH OP THE SOUL. 

1 iia'w yuoHhing to spare, ii the plea of sor- 
did roloctance. But a nr different lenti- 
ment will be formed amidst the ecenee of 
the last day. Men now persuade themselyes 
.^atthey nave nothing to spare till they 
can support a certain style m luxury, and 
have provided for the establishment of chil- 
dren. But in the awful hour when you, and 
I, and all the pagan nations, shall be called 
from our graves to stand before the bar of 
Christ,^ what comparison will these objects 
bear to the salvation of a single soul ^ Eter- 
nal mercy ! let not the blood of heathen 
millions, in that hour be found in our skirts ! 

Standing, as I now do, in sight of 

a dissolving universe, beholding the dead 
arise, the world in flames, the heavens flee- 
ing awav, all nations convulsed with terror, 
or rapt m the vision of the lamb, — I pro- 
nounce the conversion of a single pagan of 
more value than all the wealth that ever 
Onmipotence produced. On such an awful 
subject it becomes me to speak with cau- 
tion ; but I solemnly aver, that were there 
but onb heathen in the world, and he in the 



remotest comer of Asia, if no greater duty 
confined us at home, it would be worth the 
pains for all the people in America to em- 
nark together to carry the gospel to him. 
Place your soul in his soul's stead . Or rath- 
er consent for a moment to change condi- 
tion with the savages on our borders. 
Were you posting on to the judgement of 
the great day, in the darkness and pollu- 
tion of pagan idolatry, and were they living 
in wealth m this very district of the church, 
how hard would it seem fbr your neighbors 
to neglect your misery ! Wnen you should 
open your eyes in ue eternal world and 
discover the ruin in which they had suffered 
you to remain, how would you reproach 
them that they did not even sell their pos- 
sessions, if no other means were sufficient, 
to send the gospel to you. My flesh trem- 
bles at the prospect ! But they shall 

not reproach us. It shall be known in 
heaven that we could pity our brethren. 
We will send them all the relief in our pow- 
er, and will enjoy the luxury of reflecting 
what happiness we may entail on genera- 
tions yet unborn, if we can only enect the 
conversion of a single tribe. Griffin's Ser. 
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In this number of the Res^ister, we lay 
befbre our readers what intormation we 
have been able to gather and arrange, in 
regard to the benevolent operations of the 
age. The difficulties with which we have 
been called to meet have been many and 
various. In some cases, the proper docu- 
ments were inaccessible ; and in others, the 
official Reports were very incomplete. Of 
course, we cannot challenge entire accura- 
cy in our statements. An ample exhibition 
of fiicts, collected from a field of such vast 
extent, must be the result of time and ex- 
perience and labor. 

Foreign Missions. 

Among the various departments of Be- 
nevolent exertion, the subject of Foreign 
Missions, unquestionably holds the first 
place. Through the channel which they 
have opened ihe largest streams of Chris- 
tian Benevolence have ever flowed. 

J^orth American Indians. 

Soon after the settlement of New En- 

fland, the fiunous John Eliot commenced 
is labors among the Indians. He transla- 
ted the whole Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage, and at Natick, near Boston, gather- 
ed a church of converted Indians. The 
family of the Mayhews was eminent for 
missionary zeal. By the labors of the Rev. 
Thomas Mayhew, 2o2 Indians were induc- 
ed to renounce their false gods. His grand- 



son, John Mayhew, succeeded him, and la- 
bored for about 16 years. His son, E:mri- 
ence Mayhew, labored among the Indi- 
ans, for about sixty yean. Many pleasing 
instances of conversion are recorded by 
him, in a little book, which he published 
entitled '^ Indian Converts," 30 of whom 
were ministers of the Oospel. In the town 
of Sandwich, in the Plymouth colony, there 
was an Indian church of 27 members. 
In this colony, at one time, there was 
reckoned 1,439 praying Indians. In 1734, 
Mr. John Sargeant commenced his mis- 
sionary labors among the Stockbridge In* 
dians, in the western part of MassachU' 
setts. During his service of 15 years, he 
baptized 182 Indians. After the revolu- 
tionary war, most of the tribe removed to 
the country of the Oneidas, in New York. 
In 1800, the congregation amoimted to 400 
persons, under ue care of Mr. John Sar- 
geant, a son of the former missionary. 

In 1742, David Brainerd commenced his 
labors at a place near Albany. He also la- 
bored at the Forks of the Delaware in New 
Jersey, but principally among the Indians 
at Crossweeksung in the same state. Here 
his preachin|r was in demonstration of the 
spirit and with power. In one year 77 per- 
sons were baptized by him. 

The result of all these missions seems to 
have been that several thousands of Indians 
were hopefully converted to God. 
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mf*4^ Z:««i{<aJah.^. iffcobodod on « mjtmi^m 
VvY>\43k^.i^ov. i^mifte £u! likdiea. nnder 

\:tk 4i Y«aa» ilM' number of tUwe buftizad, 
u^vvhM^ ciiildrcA, inmuaied to ^IC^. in 
IToiiV sJjiirmrtJ.. the mudern PftuJ, knned 
iIm> uuMUiaii- He calculiil«d tiial, curim^ 
iW -t?' T««n of lus laiiian, two thwjmuM 
•Okul* v'ere nTinglj coxtrerbbd to CiuiitL 
Fraia Ui«*e miiMionf £Te«t u^d f-^urioui; re- 
mOu followed. Dr. CtJ«T of ^^fnuauport. 
ecuoopates tbe wlAole uiuuber of coui-erU; 
since the eftahiiskiufejuti> of lh« MiMtioitf ni 
40,000. 

In 1721 , Rev. Hutf E^ede, from Sorwnj 
astabliihed « Miwiou jju GreejuluAid. Jjq 
1750, hi* eon PiluJ uubliifthed «. <jrn>txi]»sid 
Dictionajy, and Ia j7(iU, «. Gr«>ejuliLi:^ tnuut- 
htion of the 5ew Teftuueut. lit ITfilG, 
lliere were 10 Luthenua mxiMdoxkarief ixi the 
eowatrj, and ^ cutechbu «jad echoolioa*- 
ton. DiDce then the uuuiber ban dt»crea«ed. 

MUgwta ef tk/e> VmiUd Bretkrem. 

The MorarUju ire the deec<endaDt« of 
the unchsttt BobttuuMOM. lu ITS^^, in conse- 
^«enc« KifDenecutMafOMMfi of them remor- 
•d from MonrU to Vyper Lu«tU, in Ger* 
nan J. Here the/ were received bj Count 
ZutzendoHT, a German nobleman, who af- 
l a rw ar dg, hecaj&e a convert to their fiuth. 

He befaa to direct their attention to the 
flU«erahl« rtat» of the heathen. In 17^, 
Cbriatiaa Darid, Christian and Matthew 
0tach undertook a mission to Greenland. 
After a few ^ears of almost incredible hard- 
ihip, and without anjr success in their la^ 
hoff they changed tlieir theme in address- 
inf the natives, and began to preach Christ 
■ad him crucified. The Greenlanders were 
mibdued to the obedience of the &ith. The 
United Brethren soon after commenced 
missions in the West Indies, in Canada, in 
Bouth America, in South Africa, &c. of 
which a more particular account will be 
given hereafter. 

Roman Catholic Misntnu. 

Early in the last century the Society at 
Rome, '^ De propaj^da Fide," entered up- 
on the work of Missions with great zeal. 
Strenuous and persevering enorts were 
made in Japan, in China, in India, in South 
America, «c., but in consequence of the 
eormpted Christianity, which was preach- 
•dy and of the temporizing, worldly policy 
purraed by the missionanes, immense evil 
was done to the cause of missions. The 
minds of whole nations of heathens were 
pMrmaaently alienated from Christianity. 



MHuummrjf ipirt im. Great BritmiM. 

In 1647 the Society for propa^vtiiig the 
Gospel was ftrmed. The iahon of its mis- 
uonaries hare been piincipaJJj eoufined to 
Sotih America.. In Wi^ the Christian 

. Knowledge Societj was funoMfd is England. 
its ineooke has been froquentlr ^bOJ^OO 

i pn' annnm. It has emplored missiaDaries 

: IS rarioos puts of the woi^d. In 1701. the 
Bocietv in Scotland, for ^ Prosnoting^Ciiris- 
tian ^nowledge^* was fanned. The in- 

! eome has sometimes been fdc'.ODO per an- 

I num. 

About ibrtj jean since, the attention of 
the Christian world began to be effectually 
aroused to the duty of sending the word of 
life through the world. A secret, dinMt 
influence be^^ to operate on the hearts of 
a few ChriftULDS in England. About the 
year 17^, Dr. Coke, a Weslcran Metho- 
dist, had his attention directed to this sub- 
ject, and by his exertions, the Wesleyan 
Meth. Miss. Society was soon formed, and 
missions commenced among the negroes of 
the West Indies. In 17S4, a Baptist Asso- 
ciation, which met at Xottinghun. in En- 
gland, began to observe the first Monday 
of every month, as a season of special 
j prayer, for the extension of Christ's kin£- 
! dom. Mr. Samuel Pearce. and Mr. Wfl- 
I liam Carey entered warmly into the sub- 
Iject. In 1792, Mr. Carey preached a 
j sermon, the principal divisions of which 
were, expect great thuigs; attempt 
GREAT THI5GB. The Baptist Missi<mary So- 
ciety was formed in 1792, amd a mission 
commenced in India, by Messrs. Thomas 
and Carey. 

In 1796, the London Missionary Society 
was formed, consisting of Churchmen and 
Dissenters. A mission was immediately 
commenced in the South Sea Islands. Tho 
Church Misrionary Society was instituted ^ 
in 1600, by members of the established 
church, and a mission conmienced in Wes- 
tern Africa. The Glasgow and Edinburgh 
Missionary Societies had already been fenn* 
ed. 



Missionary Spirit in the United States. 

Home's Letters on Missions did much 
to excite a missionary spirit in this coun- 
try, but the labors of Mills, and one or two 
associates did more. In 1810, the General 
Association of Massachusetts, at their mee- 
ting in Bradford, instituted a Board of Com- 
missioners, to devise and prosecute meas« 
ures for the spread of the Gt>8pel in heathen 
lands. Since that time Societies have been 
formed by the Baptists; the Methodists; 
the Episcopalians, Ac. 
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In the following tablea, we have compiled the moet interesting facte, which were with- 
in oar reach. Our anthoritiee are the laat Reports of the respectiTe Societiee in this 
country, eeveral late numbers of the London Missionary Register, &c. 

AFRICA AND THE AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

West Africa. 

Euro. Amis- 





No of 


TinMoT 


District. 


■UtioDi. 


oon. 


Sierra Leone 


16 


1804 


Gambia 


1 


1821 


Freetown 


1 




MonroTia 


1 


1821 


Liberia 




1828 


Gold Coast 




1828 



Soeietj. miu. 

Church Miss. Soc. 7 

Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 2 

Do. 2 

Am. Baptists. 2 

German Miss. Soc. 7 

Do. 4 



UoU. Con. Schools. Sebol. 

30 800 32 3000 
30 

146 2 86 

100 1 36 



South Africa. 

Name of Soeiety. Com. Sutiont. Europ. Mitt. Boholari. ConnM. 

- United Brethren 1736 5 19 

London Miss. Soc. 1802 12 17 1100 

Wesleyan Miss. Soc. 13 404 

Glasgow Miss. Soc. 1819 2 3 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. — Mauritius and Madagascar. 

Christian Knowledge Soc. 1828 1 1 170 

London Miss. Society 1814 2 5 1956 

General Estimate. 

Number of Missionary Societies, which have sent Missionaries to Africa, 7 

Number of Ordained Missionaries, about 80 

Assistants, including wives of Missionaries, native Teachers, &c. about 120 

Members of Christian Churches, from 2,000 to 3,000 

Scholars, of various descriptions, at least 10,000 

INLAND SEAS. 

Rsd^Mediterranean — Black — Caspian — Persian Gulf. 

SoeietT. Com. Mtsi. SUtiont. 

American Board 1820 4 All at Malta. 

Church Miss. Soc. 1815 9 Malta, Smyrna, Sjrra, Cairo, Alexandria. 

Jews' Society 1821 4 Syria, Greece, &c. 

London Miss. Soc. 1811 2 Malta, Corfu. 

Wesleyan Soc. 1823 4 Malta, Alexandria, Zante. 

Scottish Miss. Soc. 2 Karass and Astrachan. 

German Miss. Soc. 1822 18 Ger. Col. in Crimea, Georgia, Armenia. 

Am. Epis. Miss. Soc. 1828 1 Greece. 

At Malta, the American Board, the Church Missionary, and the London Missiona- 
ry Societies, have established presses. Of the press belonging to the American Board 
at Malta, the following particulars are ffiven, including the number of copies, printed, 
remaining in the Depository, and issued, firom August 1822, to November 1827. 

COPIES. PAGES. 

/ ^ \ / '^ H 

Printed. M. Depot. Igtned. Printed. M. Depot. Innod. 

Greek 71,050 13,120 57,930 3,732,000 1,151,440 2,580,640 

ItaUan 55,500 23,439 32,061 1,706,000 855,888 850,112 

Gr. Turk 1,500 500 1,000 36,000 12,000 24,000 

Total 128,050 37,059 90,991 5,474,000 2,019,328 3,454,752 

There were issued from the press of the Church Missionary Society, in 1825-6-7, 
3,000,000 pages of different religious tracts and books. The press of the London Society 
has printed a modem Greek Lexicon in two volumes ; a modem Greek Testament ; 
an Albanian Testament, &c. In addition to the Missionary Societies enumerated, the 



Misi. com. 


Ordain. Miss. 


BtatioQs 


1727 




4 


1799 


10 


10 


1801 


15 


9 


1805 


33 


20 




23 


12 


1813 


9 


6 


1814 


3 


3 


1815 


29 


25 


1823 


5 


2 
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Bible, Tract, several Education, Philanthropic Societiet, as well as beneyolent individu- 
als, are engaged in establishing schools, in translating and circulating bibles, tracts, man- 
uals of elementary instruction, &c. with great earnestness. To this quarter of the world 
all civilized nations are looking with intense interest. The day of glorious change, tho 
day of redemption is drawing nigh. 

SIBERIA. 

Lond. Miss. Soc., 3 Missionaries at Selengisk. This Mission is near the centre of 
the Asiatic continent, among the Mongolians, the descendants of the tribes once ruled 
by the mighty Ghengis Khan. A translation of the scriptures is nearly completed into 
Mongolian. 

CHINA. 

Lond. Miss. Soc., 1807. 1 Missionary, 2 native assistants. Dr. Morrison has pub- 
lished the whole Bible in Chinese. 

INDIA, INCLUDING CEYLON. 

Society. 
Gosp. Prop, and Chr. Know. Soc. 
Serampore Missions 
English Bap. Society 
London Miss. Society 
Wesleyan Society 
American Board 
Am. Bap. Board 
Church Miss. Soc. 
Scottish Miss. Soc. 

Total 127 91 

It is impossible to ascertain the number of conmiunicants, or scholars, in the schools. 
Most of the reports are very incomplete. Gratifying exceptions are those of the Ameri- 
can Board, and the Wesleyan Missionary Society. At the Methodist stations there are 
GS5 communicants. At the stations of the Am. fioard in Ceylon and Bombay there are 
100 communicants, and 6387 scholars, of whom 1349 are girls. The Mission Seminary 
at Batticotta contains 67 students, arranged into 5 classes. 

At all the Mission stations, in India, there are not far from 130 ordained Missiona- 
ries ; probably 200 European assistants > a large number of native assistants ; and more 
than 100,000 scholars. 

ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 

London Missionary Society. 

At Batavia, Amboyna, Friendly Islands, Harvey Islands, Society, Georgian, Rai- 
vaivai, Paumotu, Marquesas, and Sandwich — ^24 stations; 17 missionaries; 42 native as- 
sistants. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

11 missionaries ; 162 members ; 298 scholars, at their stations in New South Wales, 
in Van Dieman's Land, in Tongataboo, and in New Zealand. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 
2 stations ; 2 missionaries at Java and Sumatra. 

Cktarch Missionary Society. 
In New South Wales ; in New Zealand ; 4 stations ; 7 missionaries ; 7 catechists. 

American Board. 

Sandtoich Islands. On the islands Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, and Tauai ; 6 stations ; 10 
missionaries ; 86 native members of the church ; 26,000 scholars. An edition of the gos- 
pels is now in the press. The number of persons who sometimes assemble to hear Uie 
missionaries preacn, is no less than 5,000. 

Total, in the islands in these seas, 40 stations; 47 ordained missionaries. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

Very litde it done in the way of miMrionary eifiirt, in Sonth America at the pfreient 
time, with the exception of the mieeions in Goiana. ReT. MeMure. Tortty and Parvte 
are lab<Mring in Buenoe Ayree, and an agent of the Bible Society in distribatmg UUee and 
tracts. 



Societr. 
United Breth. 
Weeleyan 
London Miss. 
Groa. Prop. Soe. 
Eng. Ladies* Soc. 
Slave Conyer. Soc. 
Church Miss. 
Scottish Miss. 
Baptist Miss. Soc. 
Bap. Gen. Miss. 



WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND GUIANA. 



BtatioDt. 

23 

19 ialande 

2 

(( 

u 
It 

4 islands 
3 



MiM. 
4G 
53 
2 

it 
(( 

3 

ti 



Comin* 



Bclwlirt. 



^fm 


7,439 


200 


1,000 


u 


361 


it 


300 




12,376 


u 


3,252 


It 


tt 


It 


tt 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
•American Board. 



Tribe. 


Com. 


No. of ■Utloni. 


MiM. 


Coimn. 


Scholars. 


Cherokee s 


1817 


8 


4 


159 


174 


Chickasaws 


1821 


4 


3 


63 


1>4 


ChoctawB 


1818 


8 


3 


4 


170 


Cherokees Ark. 


1820 


2 


2 


11 


90 


Osa^^s 


1820 


4 


4 




161 


Indians in Ohio 










22 


Mackinaw 


1823 


1 


1 


10 


157 


New Stockbridge 
Indians in N. Y. 


1828 


1 


1 








3 


1 


86 


125 




Total 


31 


19 


333 


993 



Baptut Board. 

Creeks, Cherokees, Putawotamies, Ottawa*, 5 stations ; 3 miseionaries. In ScotI 
county, Ky. is an academy containing 101 students, Choctaws, Creeks, dtc. 

Methodut Missions. 
Among 8 tribes ; 14 stations ; 18 missionaries ; 1,600 members; 350 scholars. . 

Cumberland Pfeahylerians. 
Chickaeaws, 1 station ; 1 missionary ; 25 scholars. 

United Brethren. 
Labrador, Upper Canada, Cherokees, 6 stations, 1ft miss., 287 comm., 323 scholars. 
Total in N. America 57 stations, 60 miss., 2220 comm., 1792 scholan. 
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General Summary. 

An approximation to the truth, more or less near, is all which can be expected in 
tiiis summary. 

Number of missionary stations through the world 340 

Number of ordained missionaries 500 

Native assistants, chiefly school teachers, between 16 and 1700 
Learners in mission schools, at least 200,000 



Members of mission churches 

Number of mission colleges 

Seminaries fcnr edueating native teachers, &c 

Miessionary printing establishments 



26,000 

4 

20 

32 
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AMERICAN BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

IVe siibJQiii a few additional particalan in regard to the history and home depart- 
BMnt of tira Board, taken chiefly from the Missionary Herald. 

This Board was incorporated in 1812. It now consists of 68 elected members, resid- 
ing in different parts of tne Union. There are 446 honorary members, constituted by 
the payment of 50 dollars if clergymen, and 100 dollars if laymen. 



Receipts. 

The following table will ^ye a view of the 
receipts of the Board, since its establish- 
ment : 



To Sept. 1811 

1811-12 
1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 
1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 
1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 
1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 



1,399 53 
13,953 40 
11,436 18 
12,467 56 
11,392 57 
11,942 58 
30,030 70 
35,427 72 
37,550 63 
40,534 51 
47,946 95 
61,237 87 
55,808 94 
54,157 05 
56,716 18 
61,616 25 
88,341 89 
102,009 64 

$732,970 15 



Associations and Auxiliaries. 



The following is a tabular view 

sociations and Auxiliaries in 

ent States : 

. Association*. 



Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

Ohio 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 



Gent. La. 
41 44 
74 73 
80 76 

202 194 
1 

161 152 
80 26 
31 17 
68 18 



of the As- 
the difier- 

Total 

of 
Asso. Aax. 



3 

5 

10 

81 

3 
1 



4 

32 
1 
2 
1 



85 

147 

156 

396 

1 

303 

106 

48 

86 

3 

5 

14 

113 

1 

5 

2 



4 

7 

8 

15 

15 
5 
4 
5 

1 
1 
3 



830 641 1471 69 



HOME MISSIONS. 



We regret that we are not able to furnish 
any account of the Home Missionary Socic' 
ty of England, which has been in vigorous 
eperation for several years. This deficien- 
cy we shall hope to supply in our August 
number for 1830. 

United States. 

Several local societies, of an efficient 
character, have for some time existed in 
the United States. One of the earliest and 
most useful of these is the 

Connecticut Missionary Society. 

In 1774, the General Associati A of Con- 
necticut resolved that an attempt should be 
made to send missionaries to the settle- 
ments forming in the western and northern 
wilderness. In 1780, two missionaries were 
•ent from the county of Hartford, to labor 
in Vermont. In 1798, the General Associ- 
ation again took up the subject of missions, 
and presented a petition to the General 
Assembly, that contributions might be 
made for this object. The petition was 
granted, and the nrst contribution amount- 
ed to ^1,269. The General Association 
formed themselves into the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut in 1798. In 1800 a mis- 
nonary was sent to the Western Reserve, 



which at that time contained but 1400 in- 
habitants. It now contains 8 counties, and 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. The follow- 
ing table contains the result of the Socie- 
ty s labors. 

Period since its establishment, in 1798, 31 
years. 

Number of missionaries employed, 144. 

Bibles, Tracts, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c. 
circulated, 63,316. 

Bible Societies formed by the missiona- 
ries, 6. 

Amount of labor performed, 14,000 weeks. 

Whole receipts of the Society, since its for- 
mation, $160,657 30. 

Maine Missionary Society. 

It is about 22 years since this society was 
formed. It has been greatly instrumental 
in building up the waste places of Maine. 
It employs from 40 to 50 missionaries. 

Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

It is 30 y^^ since this society was form- 
ed. In 1827 it was connected with the 
Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Socie- 
ty. It employs from 60 to 70 laborers, 
Srincipally in the destitute portions of 
laine and Massachusetts. 
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Board of Missums of the Gmutal Jhsemhly. 

In 1789, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church was organized. From 
that period till 1802, the Assembly manag- 
ed their missionary concerns by a commit- 
tee annually appointed. In 1802, a stand- 
ing committee of missions was appointed. 
This committee continued to conduct the 
missionary operations of the Assembly till 
1818, when the Board of Missions was con- 
stituted. The principal efforts of the stand- 
ing committee, and the Board of Missions, 
ha^e been directed to supply the destitute 
places in our own country. The following 
statement will give a general view of what 
has been accomplished : 

Number of missionary appointments 024 
Miss, who fulfilled their appointments 769 
The time spent by them in service (yrs)lG7 
Number of miles' travel 241,314 

Number of sermons preached 24 ,7!^ 

Number of baptisms 2,394 

Money collected by them $10,978 98 

Money paid to them by the Board 77,941 75 

During the last year 101 missionaries 
were employed iu 21 states and territories, 
and 1 in South America. 

United Domestic Missionary Society. 

This society was formed in 1822. In 
1826 it was merged in the American Home 
Missionary Society. During the last year 
of its existence it supplied 148 churches 
and congregations with the labors of 127 
missionaries. Its sphere of operations was 
principally confined to New York. 

AnuHean Home Missionary Society. 

In regard to this society, we are happy to ; 
make use of some extracts from a commu- | 
nication obligingly furnished us by the Sec- j 
retary of the Society. 

** A sketch of the ori^n and present state of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 

" The formation of the American Home 
Missionary Society may well be regarded 
as commencing a new era in the history of 
domestic missions in the United States. 
We would not speak lightly of the mission- 
ary efforts of former years. Something was 
done in the days of our fathers to supply 
the destitute of this great country with the 
ordinances of a preached gospel. The 
character of our population, from the be- 
ginning, was migratory. Planted upon the 
border of a newly discovered continent, a 
large proportion of which remained yet to 
be possessed, but few of the sons of the 
pilgrims allowed themselves to live and 
die upon the spot that gave them birth. 
The undiscovered extent, and inviting re- 
sources of the country that lay before them, 
inspired each generation with new degrees 
of enterprise to £o in and possess it ; and 
thus field was added to field, and state to 



state, until, in a little while, we became a 
great nation, blessed with a government in- 
dependent and free, offering an asyiom for 
the oppressed of other countries, and a^ 
fording still greater fiicilitiee and encour- 
agements for the dispersion of our own pop- 
ulation. The result has been, what none 
were bold enough to predict, that, in a little 
more than two hundred years, we have a 
population of twelve millions scattered, 
with more or less denseness, over a territo- 
ry of perhaps 1,500,000 square miles. 

'' In the progress of this rapid enlarge- 
ment, it was early perceived that the pow- 
er of Christianity was losing its proportion 
to the numbers and extent of the popula- 
tion. The majority of those who left the 
home of their lathers to plant themselves 
in a larger place in the wilderness, soon 
forgot tiie interests of their suuls and the 
souls of their children, in the ardor of 
worldly enterprise and the dcccitfulness of 
increasing wealth, while the few who still 
** remembered Zion" sent back their cry to 
the churches firoin which they had gone 
out, for help to sustain the ordinances of 
the gospel in the frontier tsettloments. 
These appeals were not made altogether in 
vain. The early records of several of the 
oldest churches in New England contain 
interesting memorials of what they were 
accustomed to do for their brethren, whose 
residence in new settlements had deprived 
them of privileges which they once enjoy- 
ed. Such was the beginning of the work 
of domestic missions in this country. In- 
dividual churches, as they became interest- 
ed in the moral condition of particular 
neighborhoods of the destitute, were accus- 
tomed to ffrant them aid in the support of 
the gospel. But as the new settlements 
were multiplied, and their wants became 
more generally known, it was apparent that 
these separate effort^f individual churches 
were inadequate to their demands. The 
increasing desolations of the frontiers of 
our country now became a subject of just 
alarm. Christians and Christian ministers 
conferred together on the obligations of the 
churches to let their light shine, and pray- 
ers were offered up to God for wisdom to 
direct. Infidelity was becoming the fash- 
ion of the day, and it was seen that more 
vigorous measures must be adopted to sus- 
tain and propagate the institutions of relig- 
ion, qr there was danger that this nation of 
freemen would soon become the bond-slaves 
of that spirit which ever reigns in the chil- 
dren of disobedience. The interest of the 
churches was awakened, and the impor- 
tance of more united efforts was discussed. 
The result was, the successive formation 
of several domestic missionary societies, 
the most important of which were those of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the 
Board of Missions of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. These gave a 
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aew degree of energy and extensioii to the 
mieeionatr enterpriee, and eaoeeseiye por- 
Hone at the wildemeae were made ^ad for 
tiiem. Their example waa afterwarda fol- 
lowed hy aimilar aoeietiea in several other 
Btatee, among which the moet dietingiiiah- 
ed for ite enterfmse and efficieney was, the 
United Domestie Missionary Society of the 
Stote of New York. Thus for the last thir- 
ty ;^ears, previous to the formation of the 
national societv, the work of domestic mis- 
sions was gradaally advancing in interest 
and efficiency, numerous churches had been 

idanted, and incalculable good had been ef- 
ectedy the memorial of wmch we doubt not 
IS recorded in heaven. Long let it live in 
the sratitude of our country. 

" But it was manifest to the most intelli- 
gent observers of the state of the churches, 
uiat some new impulse must be given to the 
cause, or the object for which our fathers 
labored and prayed must be lost. The en- 
terprise of home missions had come^ in the 
providence of Grod, to a crisis which de- 
volved, with unutterable interest, upon the 
consciences of American Christians, the 

Question, whether they would shrink back 
rom the increasing obstacles to the supplv 
of this whole country with the stated ad- 
ministration of the gospel, and yield to de- 
spair of accomplishing so great a work ; or 
whether, by a concentrated and intense ef- 
fort, under God, they would 'rise and 
build.* Individuals, m different parts of 
the country, were impressed almost simul- 
taneously with the responsibilitv of this 
question. The subject of it was becoming 
« topic of interest in the conversations at 
Christian brethren ; it was discussed in the 
executive committees of existing domestic 
missionary societies ; and the writer of this 
article is assured that it was made a subject 
of special prayer by a little band of stu- 
dents, in one at least of our theological 
seminaries, who, having then pledged 
themselves to God and each other, have 
■ince devoted their lives to the service of 
this cause. A new and united effort was 
demanded, and the Head of the church was 
preparing the hearts of his people to put it 



forth. The idea was at length conceived, 
of the formation of a National Socixtt 
roR HoMs M18810H8 ! This thought hav- 
ing been some time entertained and die* 
cussed, suitable measures of concert hav- 
ing been adopted, and the members and 
conductors of existing domestic missionary 
societies having been extensively consult- 
ed, a convention for its accomplishment 
was held in the city of New Tork» on the 
10th of Majr, 18^, composed of a large 
number of mends of missions, both clergy- 
men and laymen, from thirteen of the 
United States and Territories, and from the 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Reformed 
Dutch and Associate Keformed Churches. 
This convention, having matured the form 
of a constitution for the proposed society, 
recommended that the United Domestic 
Missionary Society adopt the same, and be- 
come the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. This recommendation of the Con- 
vention was laid before the society at its 
anniversary meeting. May 12, 18^, and 
was unanimously adopted. Thus originat- 
ed an Institution which has commenced its 
operations with a vigor and a degree of vis- 
ible success which none anticipated, but 
which all who love the cause of God our 
Saviour, and pray for the spiritual health 
and salvation of the spreading millions of 
this self-governed nation, must hail with 
gratitude. 

'^ In the three years of its existenp* th^ 
Society has extended aid to between six 
and seven hundred different congregations 
and missionary districts, in twenty-two 
states and territories. The labors of its 
missionaries have, in many instances, been 
signally blessed, and though the number 
of hopeful conversions, under their minis- 
try, cannot be accurately stated, it doubt- 
less exceeds the number reported as added 
to the churches aided, ancf may be safely 
estimated at not less than three thousand. 

'^ The following table exhibits the annu- 
al results of the operations of the society, in 
several particulars, from its formation to 
the date of its last report : 



THE LAST YEAR COMPARED WITH THE TWO PRECEDING YEARS. 

ThefoUowiMg table exhibits the annual results of the operations of this society, in several par- 

ticularSyfrom its formationj May, 182i5. 



First fear. 
Receipts $18,130 76 

Expenditures 13,984 17 

Number of Missionaries 169 

Congregations &> Miss. Districts 196 

Sabbath Schools reported Not rep. 

Bible Classes reported Not rep. 

Tears of labor peiformed 110 

Additions to the churches reported Not rep. 
Auxiliary Soc. and Associations Not rep. 



SecoQd jMr. 

$20,035 78 
17,849 28 
201 
244 
206 
100 
133 
1000 
189 



Thizd year. 

$26,997 31 
26,814 96 
304 
401 
289 
134 
186 
1678 
241 



Incr. 3d jrr. 

$6,961 53 

8,965 74 

103 

157 

83 

34 

53 

678 

52 
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** The numbttrof nuMionariei now in the 
employment of the eociety exceedi that of 
any former period, while everv month wit* 
neaeee lome new extension of its appropri- 
ations, and almost every mail brinfs mtelli- 
gence of some new achievement in its 
* twice blessed' work of philanthropy and 
fidth. The number of the society's auzili- 
aries is also increasing. Thus it is gradu- 
ally concentrating the Christian energies 
of all parts of the country to go in and pos- 
sess the wide fields of promise presented in 
the west and south. And this it does, in 



the most effectual way, by encouraging and 
strengthening each auxiliary society in the 
older states to repair its own wastes, and 
build up its own desolations. There is, in 
this respect, a wise forethought in its plan, 
by whicn it secures the integrity and in- 
crease of the churches at home, while it af- 
fords -a medium through which the enlarg- 
ing and concentrated streams of their bet 
neficence may flow forth to bless Uie desti- 
tute ; until all shall have opportunity to 
exercise that faith which cometh by the 
hearing of the word of God." 



DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE. 

British and Fonxieii Biblx Socixtt. Hughes and Steinkopff and the Rev. John 

rmt, • z*^!. Owen. This was tlie dawn of a new day 

The pnmary occasion of tiiose measures, j^ Christendom when the word of God be- 

^^fu'^^Al^'^ Uie iMUtutoon of ^e ^ mightily and prevaU.-The 

British and Foreipi Bible Society, was the j^^. j^ ^ Huglies,the Rev JosiahPratI 

scarcity of WelsE Bibles in the Principali. ^^ ^^ ^^ Mr*Steinkopff were appointed 

W, ana the impr^ticahihty of obtaimng Secretaries. Mr. Pratt did not accept The 

adequate supplies from the only source ex- ^^ j^^^n Owen was appointed in his place. 

isUng at Uiat period, whence wpies of the On the 2d of May T^neral meeting of 

authomed version were to be denved-the ^j.^ fri^^j, ^f ^^ Institution was hell, at 




j^ Vi' L j-r- /• V/i/«/r«r Tu WM appomted President of the Society. — 

•d to I«bhsh an e^Uon of 10,0D0 Welsh By tK^igency of Mr. Owen the subject 

Bibles and 2000 extra Testaments. This ^ prewnted to Bishop Porteus ; and 

supply was altogether inadequate. -Urgent it^rovih his influence the grand object of 

reqne^ were again made to Uie Mine So- ^^e Rejectors, was accompUshed-lts de- 

ciety for ano^r ediUon—At lenrth in the ^ided Connexion with the established 

summer of 1802 aU prospect of relief from church.-Such was the origin of this no- 

this souroe being finally closed, it was de- ^le In8titution,-now the Slessing of the 

termined to contract with a well quahfied ^^^^ ^he difficulties, with whi?h it was 

mnnter, for a competent impression, and to called to meet, in the first years of its his- 

defray the expense by a private subscnp- ^ were numerous and appalling. But 

Uon. Matters had arrived at this point through the merciful Providence of God it 

when an occurrence took place which laid ^^ aJyanced firmly and rapidly to its pre- 

the foundation of a permanent supidy of ,ent sUte of distinguished usefuhiees and 

the Holy Scnptures not only to the inhabi* prosperity 

**"*■ T ^2JS?'.u "*«*" the whole human ^ yj^ ^^^ ^d to give some tabular 

race. In 1802, the Rev. 'Thomas Chwles, yiewsof this and kindred Societies through 

a njimster of the esteblished Church in t^e worid. Nearly all the Societies on the 

Wales, visited London Mid by his earnest Continent, are in a greater or less extent 

conyersaUon on Uie subject with various connected with the British and Foreign 

persons, JMroduced a general discussion, gjble Society. The operations of the Rus- 

which led to still more important measures. ^^ ^^^^^ ^i^t ^e,^ suspended by an 
— ^Tiie Rev. Joseph Hughes, a Baptist min- 
ister, and at present a secretary of the So- 
ciety, suggested whether it would not be 
desirable to take such steps as might be 
likely to stir up the public mind to a genet' 
qI dispersion of the Scriptures. Not long 
after, Mr. Hughes was desired to prepare 
an address to be submitted to the consider- 
ation of the public. — ^This measure was car- 
ried into effect and very happy resulto fol- 
lowed.— On Wednesday the 7Ui of March .^.^ . ,..«^ «, ,«,«.« 

1804 a meeting was convened by previous «« 372 ; Associations 1479 ; Total 2103. 
notice at the London Tavern — ^the celebrat- In the CoUndeSy ^. — Auxiliaries 34 ; 

td Granville Sharp presided. Addresses Branches 35 ; Associations 16 ; Total 87. > 
were made by Robert Cowie Esq., William ! Hibernian Bible 5^««y.— Auxiliaries 70 ; 
Alers Esq., Samuel Mills Esq., Rev. Messra. * BrancheB267; Associations 254 ; Total591. 



iety were siHipended by 
edict of the Emperor, in 182d, but the Bi< 
bles then on hand, were permitted to be dis- 
tributed. Individuals, in a private capacity, 
have done much to distribute the Bible. 
Leander Van Ess has circulated 600,000. 

Bible Societixs 

Connected with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

/n Gr. Britain. — Auxiliaries 252; Branch- 



BIBLK SOClKTIEa. 



SwiUeiUnd 

Prunit 

liMbuid 

Finland 

Sweden 

Denmuk 

Poland 

Netiisrlandi 



Continent ef Etaopt. 



5,000 
590,176 
35»,045 
9,247 
10,445 
43,000 
861,105 
277,965 
16,000 
155,000 



799 8,744,071 



180etol808 
18J8 
1809 
1810 



18,6G 



33,009 

36,690 

114,319 

1813 131,320 



1814 126.156 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 115,775 



e Society, litbei directlj oi 



TiMt of Languages and DiaUtt*. 
}a which the diatribaUon, printing, i 
tranaltttion of tho Scripturei, in whole ot i 
En promotwt by the British « 
bio Society, either 
direcfly, vi 

Raprinta 

Retranelatlona 

Langug^es and Diaieets, in which the] 

ScripturoB have never been printed, 5 

before the ingtitution of this Society) 

New trensl's commBQCad or completed _ 

Total 1 



79,400 
34,556 
34,747 
12,100 



During the Firat year . 

Third '. 
Tonrth . 

Fifth . 



Soe.k Adi, Cop.afBiilp. 
Continent of Europe 852 3,744,071 

Afia 9 160302 

Or. Britain AColoniea 2,781 4,639 — 

United States ... 600 80E 

Total 4,242 8,350,109 ' 



81,157 
77,272 

64,466 



Ninth . . 
Tenth '. 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 

Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth . . 
Sixteenth . . 
Seventeeth 
Eighteenth . 
Nineteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first . 
Twenty-eecond 
Twenty .third 
Twenty-fourth 



GOl 10 3 

1,037 17 5 

. 5,053 18 3 

. 12,206 10 3 

. 14,565 19 7 

. 18,543 17 1 

. 28,302 13 7 

. 32,419 19 7 

. 69,496 13 8 

. 84,652 1 5 

- 81,021 12 5 

. 103,680 18 8 

. 89,230 9 9 

. 71,0fl9 1 7 

. 92,237 1 4 

■ 123,547 12 3 

, 79,560 13 6 

. 90,445 6 4 

. 77,076 10 

. 89,493 17 8 

. 94,044 3 5 

. 96,014 13 7 

. 09,962 12 3 

. 86,242 9 8 



70,733 106,423 

154,261 268,560 

152,249 286,569 

123,776 249,933 

138,168 110,068 248,236 

92,239 100,782 193,021 

89,795 104,306 194.101 

123.247 . 13(i,784 ^MiflSl 

141,108 2oU,883 

142,129 246.957 
1821 118;776 136,973 



255,739 
133;i27 136;:^ 259,850 
123.197 167,298 290,495 
116.539 164416 280,655 

175,439 2^i,403 

166,864 i£H.mi 



110,.'>K 



1827 137,162 199,108 330J70 

in G.Br, 2,036,158 2,603,507 4,639,665 

|rj'fbi sl:^. I 212,024 818334 1,030,858 

,'y'j°a^(2,«8,182 3/122,341 5,670,523 



Ahehicau Bible Societi. 
The American Bible Society waa formed 
in the city of New York in May 1816. For 
Bome*time pievioUBly there had been rari- 
ouB expreBBiona of public opinion favorable 
to the eetablishment of such a Society. The 
silent hut persererins labors of Samuel 
John Mills contributed not a little to this 
result. Tlie New York Bible Society had 
just before recommended [he meaanre, and 
their recommendation waa wormly second- 
ed bv the venerable Boudinol, Preaident of 
the New Jersey Bible Society. The Biit- 
ieh and Foreign Bible Society had aim sus- 
geeted the plan to the Philadelphia Bible 
Society. The national Institution was 
formed by Delegates from all parts of llie 
United States. Though many approhen- 
aiona were entertained by the warmest 
friends of the measure, yet a noble spirit of 
Christian feeling and unanimity pervaded 
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ths mindi of all prisent. Id iU fint year , 
It received Iha iigDal &Tonof Proridence. 
It BcknowlEdged ebout ninety auxiliarieB, ', 
h^f of which, had b«en prerioiuly formed. | 
Within two yean piat, its resourcea hiive ' 
baen greatly enlarged, and its uBefUlneii I 
has been proparliona.bly increiued. It eel- ' 
ebrated its twelfth anoireraary in Majlaat ' 

About ihrea years since Die County of \ 
Monroe in New York resolved to supply i 
all the destitute families, within the Coun- ! 
tj, with a copy of the Scriptures. A simi- I 
lar resolution has since been applied (u : 
6,173,239 inhabitants of the United States, , 
and now to the whole 12,000,000. i 

In the printing of the Scriptures, eight i 
of Treadwell's patent presses, moved by 
steam, and twenty common presses are em- 
ployed. Copies can now be furnished at 
the rate of 300,000 a yaar, and for several , 
months past ths work has been ^ing on at i 
this ratio.— The following resolution, after ] 
animated discnssion, wsa unanimously pas- I 
•ed, Tkal tkia Socitty, aitk a /atmMe reli- i 
atut OK divint aid, urUl oideaTor la tupply 
aU tkt dettitulefamiiiei of the United Slatet, ' 
teiii lAe floly Scriptures, IhM muv be willing ' 
U> fUTckaae or rueivt thtm, withut the space 
of two years, prmjidcd means be fiimishci 
hf 1^ moMiaTiei and benevi^ent indifid-uaU 
lit aeasffn to enable the Board of JUnnager^W | 
carry tAu resoluiioa into effect. For the i 
pnrpoie of accomplishing this nobla object I 
several inipartant auiilioriea have reBolved I 
to double lAeir subscriptions. 

The following table will five the most 
important facts in regard t« me growth of | 
this Society. 



May 18lf 


Sj,a77 46 


6,410 


iei8 


3lj,5ti4 30 


17,594 


IHtO 


36,036 ay 


31,585 


1U30 


27,985 US 


41,513 


1831 


29,711 48 


42,246 


1822 


3(j,363 82 


63,470 


IcSU 


34,723 81 


54,805 


1624 


30,477 25 


60,433 


IBW 


44,(Mi6 33 


63^1 


1820 


51,9:15 34 


67,134 


1827 


BJ,764 13 


71,621 


1828 


75,(^1) 93 


134,607 


ISSsi 


143,184 33 


2oo,jaj 




658,570 42 


ftl5,397 6 


jhaUiaries in the different States. 


Maine 


13 


South Carolina 


New Hampshire '1 


Georgia 


Vermont 


5 


Ohio 


Massachusetts 24 


Kentucky 


Rhode Island 5 


Tennessee 


Connocticu 


25 


Indiana 


New York 


108 


11 


nois 


New Jersej 


30 


M 


ssonn 


Pennaylvii 


a 134 


A abama 


Delaware 




M 


seiesiuni 


Maryland 


23 


Louisiana 


Diet, of Columbia 25 


Michigan 
East Florida 


Virginia 


45 


North Csro 


in. 32 







SUMMARY, ■ 
Whole no. Bible Boc. in the world 4,242 
Copies of Bible, or parts of Bible 8,350,169 



SABBATU SCUOOI.S. 



Orimt. The first Sabbath- Schools were 
fbrmea by Robert Baikee, Esq, of the city ' 
of Gloucester, in England, The incident I 
which led to their establishment is thus re- : 
lated bvthe fbuader, " One day, in the I 
year 1762, 1 went into the suburns of my ' 
native city, to hire a gardener. The man I 
was &om home, and while I waited his re- ! 
turn, I was much disturbed by a group of i 
noisy boys who infested the street. 1 asked . 
the gardener's wife the cause of these chil- ] 
dren being so neglected and depraved, i 
' Oh sir,' said she, ' if you. teere here on ; 
a Sunday, i/m tcoiild pity t/tem indeed : we 
cannot read oar Bibles in peace for them.' 
Can nothing, I asked, be^done for these 
poor children ? Is there any body near that . 



will take them to school on Sundays P I 
was infbrmed that there was a person in 
the neighbourhood who would probably do 
it, I accordingly hired a woman to teach 
these poor children on Sundays, and tJius 
commenced the first SimdJiy-sehoi^." 

Four such Bchoola were establiahed by 
Mr. RaikcB in the city of Gloucester, sbonl 
the same time, to which he gave much of 
hiu personal attention on the Lord's Day. 
The institu^on rapidly spread throogh 
Great Britain and Ireland. And at ths 
time of his death, in 1811, the founder of 
Sunday-Bchools had the satisfaction to know, 
that (here were at least 300,000 children 
in Great Britain, receiving religious in- 
on the Lord'e Day. 



> Tl» Pkiliihlphii S 

» BoeMj. It bsi iaed, 

I TkoH added ths In 
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Tailk I. — StMatA SchoeU at Graat Britain and Inlatut, amtainiag tlit 7Rnai«r of 
SciooU, Ttachert, and Sekeiarl, a* liunat bf rUvrn* Mat/ ISSS. 

firturMiniaaS. Scfcwl*. TVnwAer*. SkMaw. 

Four London Auiiliariei 438 5,900 64fl6l 

Country Unions for England, W&tes and Bootluid . 6/117 71,397 669,739 



Total reported in Great Britun 
The Sabbath School Sociat; for Ireluid 
The Hibernian Sac. 8. S 



77,193' 733,800 

15,669 173,613 

14,669 



Being on increase of ... ■ 

The Bales from the Depository of the 
London Sabbsth School Union, durioK the 

year ending May I8S8, amounted to £4856. 
7».3d. being an increase on the former year 
Of £659,5a. ?id. 



450 



9,640 



10,03S 



T*aLE 11.- 



Spelling Books and I. 

Books of Prayer . . 
Hymn Books . ■ . 



School Requisites, Reward and 

other BooiiB 

Bibles and Testaments , . . 



B.ry of the , 

. 276,882 . 

8,018 I 
. 86,704 
- 174,663 
[ 395,648 

1,260 

843,175 . 
791,339 

51,836 



Sdu^ra iearming tAe motl tfficitjit tcacherg. 
In the report of the Nenrcutle Sunday 
School Union It i> aUted that, out of 3,342 
teachers, 872 had been once scholars, and 
1219 were members in Chrisliaii societies; 
in Wallsend school, out of 88 teachers, 64 
were once scholars in the school, and 82 
are in Christian Saciety. In the sabbath 
schools which have been established ten 
years, nearly one half of the teachers had 
formerly been scholars, and ever found Iho 
moat efficient and diligent. 



course apparently by the infiiumet ef early 
imtnuiioK. An Irish gentleman tell* us, 
that of 150,000 children and 7,000 adolte, 
admitted to the schools of the Hibtnusii 
Society, he has never heard of mu arTa^^m- 
ed for a crime. In Wales, where Babbath 
schools have been attended by all age*, 
such bad been the elTect in one district, 
tlwt the jailor had actually nothing to do, 
and, for want of prisoners, bad gone upon 
his farm. 

BtHgimu infivemce of SoiiotA ScJUoIf . 



eUgioui 
JUJrutti 



devoted laborers ii 

and philanthropic institutions, ur 

of Sabbatii SchooU. It is stated, that m 

tAnn tvjo thirda of the acdiie ofiaatiiig mtn- 

ialera of England under the age of^fortv, 

and nineteen ttcmtietAi of the munononu 

who have gone flom Great Britain to tha 

heathen, became pimu at Saibatk reioelt, 

Henderson and PatarsoD, and Morrison bt- 

eame piima at Sabbath echoaU." 

The number of Sabbath scholars on the 
continent of Europe, Asia, A&ica, and the 
various islands, cannot at present be ascer- 
tained with much accuracy; but, jndgiriff 
from the best data we have, the number <u 
pupils receiving religious inatmction in va- 
rious parts of the world, may be tc 
ly estimated as follows : 



Many, by mean 
raised to happint 
otherwise, would 



g of Sunday SekooU. 
of Sunday schools, i 



Afrlci 



nals come, mostly, fton 
5^" "ItTla^" 



an English 
jail, it was found that out of 113 pnson- 
ers,23 only could read intelli^bly. It wt 



, New S.Wates, Van Dieman's Land) 

left in the ken- | and the Islands of the Pacific ) 

Islands of Mauritius and Madagascar 

Canada 

Nova Scotia .... 
Newfoundland .... 

West India 

Buenos Ayres .... 



15,000 
3,600 

98,000 
2,100 
1,200 
3^78 
],S00 
8,000 
100 



out of aWO, be had ibund but three that had 
oltsnded Sabbath MchooU; and, of these, two 
Mad been txpeiled for bad cenducl, and the 
third had been turned back from acriminal 



These schools had their origin in the be- 
nevolent institulioDs of England and Amer- 
ica, and ara encouraged and snatainad by 



ISO. 



BASBATB ICHOOU. 



m 



itonnff em. Not onlv 
}iu ihed in ODpracedei _ _ _ 
gliny Dpon tfae inhdbituiti where they _._ 
KinUsd, but Uiej Iuti ouned light into 
'' the region and eliidaw of deetfa,'^ utd il- 
Imoiaklad thoneuida, who otherwiie would 
have died in their ignoruice, uid iunk 
doom to the " bUckncM of dukneu fbr- 

SaUatk SiJuiaU im Ae IMiUd StaUt. 
The Snt Sabbath aelioal in the Unitad 
Slntea waa commenced in Philadelphia, bj 
the " Firat Daj or Sunday School Societj/' 
in 1791. Among the tbnndera of ihii In- 
ititntion, we obsarve the aamea of BUhop 
White, Dr. Eiub, Robert Halaton, Paul 



objects of thia aocietT were, " the ir 
tion and eupport of Fir»t Day or S\ 
Schools in Uia citv of Phiiadeiphii, ar 
Diatricti of Soutowaili and the Northern j 
libertie*." It waa compoaed of peraona of 
diflhrent teligioua denominationa, and de- 
iiTad ita aupport from volnntaxy contribn- 
tiona. In the jrearltWS.tno Sunday Bchoola 
were formed in the city of New York, by 
the lata Hn. laabella Graham. In 1806, 
the Rev. B. Wilmer cmnmeneed a Sabbath 
fohool at Kent, in the Sute of Maryland ; 
"" peraon began a »chi>ol 



t Swedeabormlgfa, I 



ir Jerwy. In 1809, 



Pittibargh, Pmn., by which a aehool wai 
«p«iMd in Sopteinber of that year, contain- 
inKSWacbrian. In IBll Sabbath schools 
wen fanned in the city of Philadelphia, by 
the Rev. Robert Hay, a mimonuT from 



London, which continned under hi> per- 
ig of iei8, when 
In 1813, a 
abllihed b^ a gentli 



1813, a Bab- 



aonal dirsction till the aprinr ol 
he embarked for England. In 
bath aolKMrf waa eatuliihed b^ : 
in Albuij. Id 1814, two additional acfaoola 
wore opened in New York, by two benero- 
lent Udiaa, and two in the districts of Phil- 
adelphia. In the same year a school waa 
fbmied at Wilmington, in Delaware, ' 
1816, several schoola « 

the Northern Libertiei, 

months contained 500 acholara. From this 
tim* they became nnaral in onr land. 

" Tha PlaUtMfkia Suttday md Adult 
SbIosJ Umm" was formed in 1817. llie 
fidlowin^ table exhibits the reaulta of ita sf 
foRs during the aii years it waa in opera 



■e commenced i 



Taan 



1S21 



TibIi III. 

Beboob. Tosben. Sebori. TM.Te.fe8e. 
43 556 5,970 siSK! 
13,306 

19,481 



In the month of Haj, ISM, at tha anni- 
Teraary meeting of the " Philadelpliia Sun- 
day aim Adult School Union," by the rec- 
ommendation of its board of managsn, and 
in compliance with the wiihes of a Larg0 
number of the active friends of the cause la 
different States, was formed tlie " Ameiican 
Sunday School Union." 

This Institution has carried on the work 
in which the fbrmor society waa engaged, 
and, under the bleaiing of Almighty Ood, 
has extended the &cilitiBa of Sunday school 
instruction over a considerable portion of 
the United States. The advantaees which 
the " Union" afibrds, are, the coHection of 
important facts and information ; union of 
counael ; Uniformity of operation ; combi- 
nation of effort; saving of oipenae \ and 
the increaie of that charity which " never 
faileth," and which ere lone, we hope, will 
"fill the earth." In the anion of the friends 
of Sunday nchoola in a National Institution, 
there will be no aacrifice of principle, no 
compromise of duty, no interference with 
the internal manasement of •mallei associ- 
ations ; oU iiicoraant dmiunUi art baniiK- 
«f; BBiI iDiion icith Ckriit, and mA out 
oiutin-, f*nK the harU of tht " ,4nirTiciui 
ataulay Sclux^ Unim." 

The following table exhibits At patt opt- 
ratioH* of this society. When it was insti- 
tuted, there were in conneiion with tha 
a Sunday and Adult Bchool 
schools, 7,300 teachers, and 
49,61S acholara ; all of which were trans- 
ferred to the " American Sunday School 

TABLE IV, Tol.UBck, 

Yaui.Bib'b, Twb. BclKilsn. kichaL 
In Hay luas 1,150 11:SU5 82,697 93,998 
I8E» a,131 1<J,S!I8 135,2n6 
18Zr 9,600 34,307 174,191 
1898 3,560 33,756 969,656 399,413 

Increase in three yean 196,420 

thUat 

injth... ^...__ ,._., 

children receiving Sabbath school ii 
tion, in the United States, may be estimat- 
ed at 346,000, or about one aeventh of that 
portion which ia between the ages of Sand 
16 years. But to think of the other sii-aev- 
enths, or Mora tktm tma unUtMi* of children 
in onr oonntry, " nnbleaaed with Sabbath 
Bchooli, and a great part growing op with 
little or no instmetion, ia enough to make 
the Christian weep, and the patriot tremble 



129 1,431 

law 337 9,666 

313 3,781 'Mfav 

403 4497 3I;397 

613 5,013 37,993 

783 7,300 49,619 66,919 



Ittcrait in 6 yean 



60^ 



it must be remembered that children in> 
cteawt fkster than Sabbath Schools, Un- 
leaa the eflorts in behalf of this inititntion 
are doubled many times, the neglected 
children will soon ontatrip all caleolatioo. 
And than what will beoome of onr republi- 
can institutionR e What will became cfth* 



9ABBATB SCHOOL! << 



Adoi 



church of God uncug lu > What will be- i 
come of Ihs millionB of aouls growing up 
in the penumbra thKt divides the light of 
Ike chmch lioin the duidows of p&gan daik- 

Table V. — Containing the nnmber of 
ichoots, teachers, scholaiH, and voluineB in 
JibrarieB, connected with the " American 
Sunday School Union," from retumi tor 
the jear ending Maj 26, 182!l. 
Stala. Bohmli. Twch, SehoUn. Voli. 

Maine 950 3,000 13,000 1,000 

N.H(tmpehiie 310 3,100 l!i,391 1,871 
Vermont 264 1,703 11,668 3,400 

MueachusetU 331 5,041 30,501 58,420 
Rhode Ishuid 29 446 3,728 6,000 



Connecticut 


i Ifi 


■■« 






Hew York 


Ml2 


8,662 


14,401 


75,833 










11,459 


PennsylraniB 


620 


5Ji83 


44,192 


14,609 










3,890 




157 


IJiUf. 


14,371 


6,200 


N. Carolina 










ftU 


503 


9,m 


2,-i38 


S.Carolina 




3S8 






Georgia 


un 


697 


4,433 


2,ii;(7 


Alabama 


liNI 


230 








it 


47 


316 






ti 


36 


570 






M 


339 






Kentucky 




253 


1,697 


1,321 






S^13 


16,910 


14,547 




IINI 






6,990 




m 


473 


3,697 


5,000 


Arkan-M 


2 


Ifl 






Michi.Ter. 


1 


23 


160 


390 


Florida, 


a 


n 






Dirt, of Col. 




348 


3,729 


l,tl55 



Total 5,901 53,663 349,202 334,587 

" for 1828 3,560 ^,756 859,656 126,142 

Inc.thejear 2,341 19,907 89,546 106,445 
The number of teacberBmeultODed in the 
returns as profeBsors of religion, ia 930 1 of 
■cholars 1,169; reported as having profosB- 
ed religion, during tho year ending May 
1828,teacherB, 12i@i acholoiB, 909; which 
added to thoee before ruported, makcB 9756 
teacher* and scholan who h?.ve profeosed 
telieion during their connexion with Sab- 
bath echooU. But we believe this is not 
one fourth of the teachers and pupils who, 
aAoi their connexion with 8abbsth schools, 



his srateful thanks; these are the trophies 
of that victotj over the world, the flesh, 
and tbo devil, which 



id, hut is 



tred and opposition of the wicked, 
the song of praise and tbankagiving of all 
t^e redeemed, and swell* the notes of joy 
ancnie th« angels of haaveih 



W* regret that it is not in our power ta 
present a statement of the numbers in con- 
nexion with tha Methodist Sabbath Scluxd 
Union, for the want of tha requisite maana 
of information. As far, ho we ret, as vaai* 
able (o judg«, we believe tliat thej an not 
beliind theiT brethren in Iheir enterpris* 
and labors in behalfof this important cuiaa; 
and that the number of pupils in connexion 
with this large denomination of Christians, 
who are receiving Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, is such as would conuderably incnwM 
the result of our report. 

TiBtE VI.— Eihibiting the number and 
character of die society'a publications, dui- 
iuEthe fourth jear of Its operations, ending 
Mty,1628. 

Alphaberical Cards 13,500 

Spelling Books 32,000 

Decalogues 19,500 

Primers 16,150 

Hymn Books 50,000 

Sheets of Hymns, in sheets . . 1,000 
Teacher's Hymn Books .... 2J)00 

CalechiBoiB 51,500 

Teacher's Guide 1,500 

ToacLer'a Manoal 1,000 

Sunday School Magaiinea . . . 30,000 
Youth's rriend, (small magaiine) 156,000 

Class Books 6,960 

Premiums 939,000 

Tracts 18,000 

Tertaments lSi350 

Catalogues 960 

Judson^s QueaUons 36,000 

Reports , . . ■ 2,500 

Other publications 85,000 

MakjDg a total (exclusive of 1,007,500 
Picture Reward Tickets) of 1,462,960 piji- 
lications, which, added to tiiose issued in 
the preceding three years, makes a'totai ai 
5,204,909 copies of works printed by theso- 

TaBLE VII. — RecapU-atalioB. 

O. Bril. & twbnd (Tabla I.] 9,343' 91,SGG 93-3,981 
Other roFeiiB isDiii»ri» effiTS 

Uniud »uai < •> V.) 1,901 SOfiCa 349,900 

TcilBl 1^144 14S,439 1339,101 

This is probably much less than tha ac- 
tual number. The number in foreicn 
countries may be estimated at 1,316,000 
■cholars; in the United States 351,000; 
making a total throushont Christendom, 

of 1,567^0°^ *" '™ ""^ **"' 

The number of inhabitants in the Unit- 
ed StateB is more than 12 millions ; the 
proportion of Sabbath scholars is less than 
one to thirty four inhabitants; and only 
one child in Mcm, between the ages of 5 and 
15 years, enjoys the beneiit of Sabbath 
Bchool iilBtnictlon in the Uniltd StaUs. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, the number 
of Sabbalh scholan, compatad with that of 
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the inlndntanti, is not more tkan cme to 
twetUy two; the proportion of children be- 
tween the aget of 5 and 15 years, who are 
inetmcted in Sabbath tehoois, does not ex- 
eeed mm to Jive. 

Allowing to the reit of the world 75,000 
Sabbath scholars, and 700,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, the proportion would b«, one oehoUtr 
to nine hundred and thirty souls. Carrying 
the same principle into the calculation, as 
in that respecting the United States, and 
Great Britain and Ireland, the number of 
children receiving Sabbath school instruc- 
tion, between the ages of 5 and 15 years, is 
only one in one hundred and eighty : and 
throughout the world, less than one tn one 
hundred of this class enjoys the blessings of 
this glorious institution. What a vast dis- | 



proeortion ! While one solitarr child haili 
with delight the blessed Sabbath, as the day 
that opens to him the precious bible, and 
teaches him the way or life and salvation, 
one hundred young immortab are growing 
up in ignorance and sin ! And wnen we 
consider that the world now contains more 
than one hundred and thirty millions of 
this class of children, on whose darkened 
minds no Sabbath, nor Bible, nor Sabbath 
school shed their precious light, we are 
ready to ask. Who can contemplate the 
fkct without deep emotion ? Who will not 
labor and prayer Sabbath schools? We 
believe this institution is destined to hasten 
the time when ** the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songi 
and everlasting joy upon their heads !" 



EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 



As early nM the year 1770, a society was 
formed in Bristol, England, under the aus- 
pices of the Baptist denomination, for the 
purpose of assisting pious young men in 
their education for tne ministry. Three 
years since, this society had assisted in ed- 
ucating 130 men. We are not acquainted 
with the existence of any other society in 
that country specifically for this object. In- 
di^nt students are aided at all the univer- 
iitiesy we believe, fW>m foundations, and 
ilrom fiinds of various descriptions, in sc- 
aring an education for the ministry. Sev- 
eral of the Dissenting academies are, in a 
certain sense. Education Societies. Dis- 
tinguished individuals, like the family of 
Thorntons, have contributed lai^ely in aid- 
ing candidates for the sacred omce. 

In the United States, for a long period, 
pious, indigent young men have oeen as- 
sisted, at various colleges and seminaries of 
learning. In 1807, the Theological Semi- 
Bary at Andover was founded. Very valu- 
able pecuniary assistance, in many ways, 
has been flimished by the founders and pat- 
fomi of this seminary, in preparing young 
men to be preachers of the gospel. The 
same is true of the Princeton, Auburn, and 
other theological institutions. 

In the year 1813, a society was formed, 
embracing the counties of Plymouth, Bris- 
tol, and Barnstable, Mass., called the Be- 
nevolent Education Society. It has assist- 
ed a number of young men, b^ loaning 
money without interest. This society, with- 
in a tew months, has become auxiliary to 
the American Education Society. About 
the same time, a society, on a similar plan, 
was formed in Vermont. 

The Massaekusetts Bajfiet EdueoHon So- 
ciety wae formed in 1814. This society 
•iitod, during the last year, 53 young men, 
9Sof whom were new bsneficiaries. Meas- 
ures are taking, we believe, to enlarge their 
sphere of opera^ons to a considerable ex- 



tent. In June 1818, a Protestant Eniseopal 
Education Society was formed at Vvashing- 
ton^ D. C. Most of the beneficiaries of the 
society have been connected with the Epis- 
copal Seminary at Alexandria. It has now 
28 auxiliaries, located in the states of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, New York, South Caroli- 
na, and the District of Columbia. Thirty- 
eight beneficiaries were assisted during the 
last year. Nineteen individuals, whom the 
society has aided, are now laboring in the 
work of the ministry. The method of as-^ 
sistance is hj loaning. In 1820, the Con- 
necticut Baptist Education Society was form- 
ed. The society has a permanent fund of 
$1500. Several young men have been as- 
sisted in a course of regular study. 

The Baptist Education Society of New 
York was formed twelve years since. Itf 
funds are principally devoted to llie support 
of the Baptist Seminary at Hamilton. 

Board of Education of the General Assembly, 

This Board was organized hy the Gene- 
ral Assemby in 1819. In 1821, they re- 
ported that very little had been done by 
them. From 1^, the Board began to be 
the official organ of the General Assembly, 
for receiving the reports of the Presbyte- 
ries on the subject of educating poor and 
pious youth for the ministry. 

In 1825 rec'd $2,716 36, in aid of 24 benefic. 

1826 " 1,035 91, « 19 

1827 " 657 26, " 18 

1828 " 1,514 71, « 19 

1829 " 736 66, " 18 






Presbyterian Education Society. 

In May 1827, a union was effected be- 
tween this society and the American Edu- 
cation Society. It had been in existence 
nine years. The amount raised during the 
last year of its existeojce wat $5,096 0] iM 



BDSCATION HOCIBTIEB. 



•m EdncBtioii Bociety, which wu, aid 
eonliDUeB tD be, in its relatioa to the Amer- 
icsD Eduutiou Society, & moet efficisDt 
bnnch. 



Ahemoh Edd cation Societt. 



ber of well 

pel, deternuned to moke a special efibrt to 

■ccompiiah the object. A meeting was 



miniatrj. A cominittee was appoinl«d to 
draft k constitution, to h6 reported at K fb- 
tun meeting. Tliia meeting was held in 
Boston, August 29, 1815, and attended b; 
■bout 50 gentiemcD. A constitution was 
nported and adopted. 

On the 7th of December, the »ociB^ was 
organized. Lt. Got. Phillips was chosen 
President, and a board of directors appoint- 
ed. The board held their first meetiju on 
the saniB daj. March 4, 1816, 4 beneficia- 
ries were received. The society was in- 
corporated Dec, 1816, bj the legislature of 
HasBUchusetls, with all Decessary powers 
and privileges. 

The following table exhibits the number 
of young men received under the patronage 
of the society in each ^ear, and in each 

Suarter of a yeu', since its organization in 
815. The Gratadmissions were on the 5th 
of March, 1816. The year is reckoned 
&om July. 
Yean. JoIt. OK. Jan. April. TotiL. 

1815-16 Mar. 4 3 7 

1816-17 11 22 13 16 63 
1817-18 19 17' 11 12 59 
1818-19 18 13 18 11 CO 
iei9-S0 16 16 12 15 59 
leSO-Sl 9 31 30 9 65 

1821-^22 9 11 10 4 34 

1822-23 10 16 16 14 56 
1823-24 12 11 19 9 51 

1824-25 8 14 12 7 41 

1825-26 16 17 4 13 50 
1896-27 3 13 9 II 35 
1827-28 14 20 03 34 91 
18S8-29 31 79 52 40 202 



13iy«t. 176 269 289 198 872 
From the above table it appears that 
more admissions have taken place in Octo- 
ber, than in any other quarter of the year. 
This tact is to be attributed to the circum- 
stance, that, in most literary institutions, 
A* yev commencei about tbu period. 



From an examination of the records of 

the board of directors, it is ascertained that 
the amount of appropriations to beneficia- 
ries, in each year, is as follows. The whole 
number assisted in each year, and the ave- 
rage snm appropriated to each is added. 







1815-16 


350 


1816-17 


3,670 


1817-19 


6^ 


1818-19 


7Am 


1819-20 


9^ 


183^31 


10104 


1831-aa 


8,072 


1882-23 


10,089 


1823-24 


10,343 



19,00 



404 



To.lSiyrs. 123,097 — 43 

Whole No. assisted since 1815 672 
Whole sum appropriated $123,097 
Average emn to each $143 

This average, however, it is obvious nttut 
he incomplete, inasmuch as nearly half of 
all who have been assisted, are yet receiv' 



the society nine aid younsmen through tha 
loAofo of their course. Prom the table it 
appears that the average snm appropriated 
to one young man in a single year, ibr tha 
last 13i years, amounts to but ^, although 
the appropriations are fixed at f48, (73, and 
AHO, according to the stage of education. 
""-- - m of this email average is, that 
aided only for a part of ■ year; 
ler, because they apply after the year 

has commenced, r- '— "— ' ' — 

before it has close 



lother 



because they hava 
receivea assistance nom some other source. 
Taking the sum of ftS per year, as the av- 
erage amount granted to each young man, 
and supposing uiatthe period during which 
aid ehould be afforded to be seven years, 
the whole amount granted to each would 
be, on *n average, ^36. This is probably 
not tar tram the truth. For this snm, there- 
fore, the society may be considered as bav- 
in^ rendered a thorough education for the 
ministry nrodtfoMa to a large nnmber of 
pious and indigent young men. Some of 
them would, (EiubtlesB, have found their 
way into the ministry, had no such society 
existed. A large proportion of the whole, 
if we may credil their own belief, would 
not have attempted the arduous work of ac- 
quiring an education, or would have cat 
short uieir coarse of study, had they not 
been encouraged and luaUinMl by thiw 
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DonationB and Receipts. 

The amount of donations and reeeipts, 
reported in each annual account of the 
treasurer, stands as follows : 

1st report $5,714 42 

2d do. 6,436 11 

3d do. 5,971 15 

4th do. 19,330 65 

5th do. 15,148 80 

6th do. 13,108 97 

7th do. 18,440 58 

8th do. 11,545 60 

9th do. 9,454 88 

10th do. 16,596 59 

11th do. 33,092 66 

12th do. 31,591 78 

13th do. 30,434 18 



Total $216,888 37 

Of this sum there has been the following 
disposition : 

Appropriated to beneficiaries, $123,097 00 
Invested in scholarships, 48,129 58 

Do. in permanent fund 26,143 79 
Appropriated to meet various 
contingent expenses, fi)r print- 
ing, postage , support of agents 
and officers for 14 years, being 
on an aver. $1 ,392 71 per year, 19,496 00 



$216,868 37 



Debts. 



The expenditures of the societv have 
compelled the directors to exceed their re- 
ceipts. The debt, at the last anniversary, 
was$6;402. 

Refunded. 

A part of the receipts before mentioned, 
consists of money refunded by beneficia- 
ries. The system of loaning was not a- 
dopted, except partially^ till within three 
years. There has not, of course, been time 
enough to realize much from this quarter. 
It should also be remembered, that, in pro- 
portion as those who are educated become 
missionaries, or are engaged in building up 
the waste places of £on, the obligations 
which have been given, must, agreeably to 
the rules, be frequently cancelled. 

The following sums are mentioned as 
liaving been refimded, in the three last re- 
ports: 

11th report $90 00 

12th do. 816 00 

13th do. 830 91 



$1,736 91 

Eairmngs of Beneficiaries. 

It is not easy to say how much has been 
timed by the personal efforts of the bene- 
^cianes of the society, as no meftos ^re at 



hand for ascertaining the result, till within 
a recent period. The following sums ari 
reported in the three last reports of the so- 
ciety : 

11th report $4,000 00 

12th do. 5,149 00 

13th do. 8,728 00 



$17,877 00 

If all which has been earned by the ben* 
eficiaries of the society could be reported^ 
from the time the society went into opera* 
tion, it would probably not fall short of 

FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. It WOuM, We 

think, exceed it. Such has been the effect 
of the motives to personal effort, which the 
society has ever been anxious to keep in 
full operajion. The two principal sources 
of income to the young men, from this 
source, have been teaching school, and va- 
rious kinds of manual labor. Much the 
largest amount has been derived from the 
first of these sources. 

Organization. 

The supreme and ultimate direction of 
the ooncems of this Institution rests with 
a General or Parent Society ^ consisting of 
members, chosen from every section oi the 
country. 

A Board of Directors is annuallv appoint- 
ed to superintend and manage the execu- 
tive and prudential business of the Society, 
and especiallv to adopt such a sj^stem, and 
form such rules, as will in their judgment, 
secure the great ends of the Institution. 

For the sake of greater fkcility, as well 
as safety, in managing the concerns of thd 
Society, Branches are formed in different 
sections of the country. Each Branch has, 
by the Constitution, a Board of Directors, 
whose business is to superintend that 
part of the general interest which is eh- 
trusted to its care by the Parent Society; 
it has a special treasury ; examines and re- 
ceives, in concert with the Parent Society, 
beneficiaries ; and appropriates the fund m 
its treasury to their support. If there is a 
<^eficiency of resources, application is made 
to the Greneral Treasury ; or if there is a 
surplus, it is remitted to the General Trea- 
sury. 

Branch Societies, connected with the 
Parent Institution, are the Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Presbyterian. 
Auxiliary to the Presbyterian, is the West- 
ern Education Society, embracing the thxr" 
ty western counties in New York. 



Principles of the Society. 

One of the fundamental principles of the 
Society is the indispensable necessity of a 
thorough education. They wish, in all 
proper ways, to be instrumental in prepar- 
ing for the American Churches, a ministry, 
w^ioji Q«a conitttQ exxori and giiide tbo ig- 
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Dorant, and igkilfully interpret the word of 
Qody and be iiilly equal to the high charac- 
ter, which is required in this age and in this 
country, in the Christian Ministry. 

Another reqaisite of paramount impor- 
tance, is pietif — a willingness to be exclu- 
sively devoted to the great work of the 
Lord — a moral training — a holy discipline, 
Which shall qualify for eminent usefulness. 

Another important maxim is to afford so 
much aid, and in that manner, which will 
best Isecure the great objects, which the So- 
ciety has in view. Assistance is according- 
ly given, not in the way of an exclusive 
cnarity, but in the form of a parental loan. 
Habits of independence and energy of cha- 
racter are thus preserved and strengthened, 
while the loans are of such a nature, that 
no serious embarrassments will He experi- 
enced in refunding them. 

A valuable part of the system is the pas- 
toral supervision, which is exercised over 
all, who are under the patronage of the So- 
ciety. In this way tliey are encouraged to 
seek for lar^e attainments in knowledge 
and piety, while their character is frequent- 
ly ascertained and fully known. 

General Results, 

The moral and religious influence which 
is exerted, by the young men, under the 
patronage of the Society, upon their friends, 
upon the community at large, and especial- 
ly upon the Literary Institutions with 
which they are connected, is great and most 
galutary. Their influence is not confined 
in one Institution, or in one State, but it is 
distributed, in more than sixty different 
Seminaries, and in all the States in the Un- 
ion. Many of them have been of great ser- 
vice to the Church and the world, in being 
temporarily employed as instructers of aca- 
demieB ani colleges, and •n.performing va, 
rious public agencies. Two thirds of all 
the foreign missionaries, who have been 
sent to the heathen from this country, were 
aided by the hand of charity. Many of 
these were of the number assisted by the 
American Education Society. *' More than 
Uoo hundred men have entered the ministry 
who once enjoyed, in a greater or less de- 
gree, the patronage of this Institution. Be- 
tween forty and fifty more will enter the 
ministry in a few months who have been 
mmilarly aided. During the last year, 
nearly one tenth of all the Ordinations and 
Installations of ministers in the U. States, 
which we could find mentioned in the pub- 



lic prints, were former beneficiaries of 
this Society. From communications re- 
ceived recently, it is safe to conclude that 
several thousands have professed religion 
witliin a few years, under the minist^ of 
men of this description. Many of them, if 
we may credit their own declarations, would 
not have been educated at all, or would have 
been very imperfectly educated fbr the sa- 
cred oflice, had not this society taken them 
by the hand, and assisted them on their 
way. One such minister, who was instru- 
mental of several revivals of religion, while 
he was acquiring an education, and who 
has had the rare felicity of seeing ^ve hun- 
dred members added to his church in two 
years, once said to the secretary of the 
American Education Society^— ' Had it not 
been for the appeals which the Directors of 
your society sent abroad, and the encour- 
agement which they gave to indigent and 
pious young men, I know not that I should 
have ever been a minister.' " 

Destitution of Ministers. 

According to the last report of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
there are connected with that church 1,598 
preachers of the gospel, and 2,070 church- 
es ; leaving four hundred and seventtf'two 
more churches than ministers. 

In the six western synods of the Presby- 
terian Church, there are 685 congregations 
organized, and only 337 ministers. 

In the state of Ohio there are more than 
100 Presbyterian congregations destitute of 
a minister. 100 more might be formed, if 
a competent ministry could be found. 

In a distance of 120 miles up the river 
Mississippi, from New Orleans, in the most 
populous part of Louisiana, not a sermon 
was ever preached, on the sabbath, in the 
English language. 

There Are between two and three hun- 
dred destitute Congregational churches in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. 

There are /our hundred congregations in 
the German Reformed Church, and but 
90 ministers, and 10 students in the semi- 
nary. 

In the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1829, four thousand and fifty-six 
Baptist churches are reported, and two thou' 
sand eight hundred and twenty-two minis- 
ters, leaving twelve hundred and thirty-fout 
destitute churches. 



DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 

London Religious Tract Society. 



The first Society known to have engag- 
ed extensively in the printing and circular 
tion of tracts is. The Society in England for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, incorpo- 
rated in 1647. — In 1823, this Society had 
issued 1,400,711 boolui, tracts, and other 
Bxn^ publications. 



About the year 1795, Mrs. Hannah More, 
and her firiends, commenced the publication 
of the Tracts of the Cheap Repository. The 
happy influence of these tracts was perceiy- 
by tao finends of religion, and tho Itey . Geo. 



leiMi 



BISTUBUTION OF kEUaiOUfl TBAOTI. 



Bardn, tad tha lUr. BudimI Oraatheed, 
aooa puUuhed > Humber of tncli, under 
tha dtuuDiiiHlioii of yiilMgt Traett. Bf tha 
aoocMi of tbu mauHia, (ha importaaca 
of thia bnneh of banavolaDt exertion < ~ 



hiv in foTHung tbe Raligioii 



d with 



oU, of nvrji dcHVMiiiatHni, " who are looli- 
iii| lew the maicy of our Lord Jeeua, unto 
•tenul lilB," maj miitewith plaaaura aain 
ODB commoD cauat. Sood ■tier ita eatab- 
lialunent, it conuDSDCed the truulitiun of 
tracts into other Ijuigiufea; and in Au)[U(t 
1805, moved bj the nvcrwhelmins iuQu- 
eoce, which a flood of infidel publicalioiu 
waa exerting upon tlie lower orders of 80- 
cietj, iaaued a diaUDCl leriea of Tiacta, ■• 
daptad to counteract the niischieroiu efiact 
of thoaa publicationa. In leu than ton 
months, about 300,000 of the profane and 
■mmoral books, commonly aold to Hawken, 
were known to have been kept out of cjr- 
cnlation, bj thia aeries <d tracta having 
been pnrebased, instead of them. In order 
to promote the circuUtion ofthis seriea, ef- 
(ectoal meamuiw were early adopted to en- 
list bergara and Tagranta in the work. Id 
1814, mil Society commeTiced the publica- 
tion oTTractaon Broad &k«ti, to be affixed 
tatAe walla of coUe sea, public-haaBea,ahipB, 
Six. It haa also publisDed acTeral aeriea of 
Children'a Booka, a Tract Magaiine, the 
Child'a Componioa, Mlc. 

The fbUowinj Table will give a gensra 
view of the progreaa, and osefiilneBS of the 
Society. 

Taar. ^ " " " ' 



lew 


200,000 


18Ifi 


), 100,1)00 


leoi 


600^000 


1817 


:i,'*0,0O(l 


I80S 


250,000 


1818 


3,r.in,iMJ5 


16D3 


3S0AI0 


1819 


4,1M3,H'-J1 


ISM 


350,000 


1820 


5.'«i,.;74 


iao5 


350,000 


1821 


4,e--i:i,T70 


1606 


600,000 


1822 


r,.aw,47n 


J8or 


1^^ 


V^ 


f.,711,lHN) 


1806 


1,450,000 


1824 


:i),iii2.7<>i 


1809 


1,550,000 


I8K 


TO-jiXl-OfX) 


1810 


1^^ 


18S6 


10.100,000 


IBll 


1,.'>70,000 


1827 


10,000,000 


1612 


9,900,000 


18W 


9,649,507 


1813 


9,330,000 


i8au 


10,113,463 


1B14 


1,100000 








1315 


1,110,000 


Toul 


111,862,970 


The London Relig 


iona Tract Society held 



Villiam Jowelt, 
a imporlaocB of a 
ir printing Tracts and Booka 
r Greeer. He wanted £3,000 for that 
object. Within the laat five yean 60,000 
booka and Tiacu in Italian, modem Greek, 
Armenian, and other langnagea, had been 
citcnlated in the countries around llieMed- 



isd 15 d 

twentieth. Ml, and in its thirtieth IIXKk 
In Ita tenth jmar it had circulaled 7,000,000 
oftraclaj in itBtwentieth40,000,OU0; inita 
thirtieth 130,000,000, and in 48 diflereni 
Lanjfuagea. 

Alia. 
Dr, Mnrriaon ia about to writa aeveral tracta 
in Chineae. The London Sac. have, lince 
1816, remitted £2000 to China. Sinf apart. 
The miuionariea attliii place have lound a 
very great demand for tracta. Jaita. In1ti27, 
1Q,000 copiea of Tarioua religious tracts, 
were printed at Java. CalfiUla. A Societj 
haa recently publiehed edilii>nB of Bewriil 
tracta in the Bengalee and Armenian Lan- 
guages. Seramport, The Beruiipore mit- 
sionaries have now srvrral tracta in tha 
press, in the Bengalee, Burman, and Hin- 
dee Languages, itfiuru. The Committee 
nf the London Society have granted to the 
Tract Society of Benares, AS reams of pa- 
per, 7,300 English Tracts, Ac Sural. 
Since Oct. lcSG,3r),000 Tracta, and portions 
of the Scripture hare been given away near 
this place. Bontiai/. A new Society of va- 
rioui denominations has lately been form- 
ed. BtUary. 55,000 tracts in five lingaag- 
e« were iaeued during the year paat. }&■ 
rfraa. The society at this place, haa iaaued, 
since iu formation, in 181S, 2f)2,000 tracta— 
7S,800 durini the last year. Jaffna. This 
Society bu iGstributod about 70,b00 sines 
its formation .—Several societies in the is- 
lands of the Pacific, and in Southern and 
Western Africa, are in active operation. 

Spanink Avmrira. 
The London Society, during the paat 
year, have printed five new Spanish tracts, 
and sixteen children's books ; and nearlj 
50,000 of these publications have been for- 
warded to diflerant parta of Spanish Amer* 

Pdand. Nearly 10,000 German and Pa- 
lish tracts have been circulaled daring the 
year. Saxony. The Leipiig Society are 
publishing imponanl works fiir the ben- 
efit of students, euch aa Erskine on Faith, 
Scott's Foree of Truth, Ac. Aonroj. The 
Religions Tract Society at Christiana hara 
been authorised to print eight new tracta, 
and editions of 5,000 each. ConntVonBn- 
low has visited the dangerous coast of No^ 
way, and haa made known the Gospel In 
ituta people. DettiaaTk. Bince 



the preceding year. Franct. The Paris 
Tract Society bave issued, during tlie year, 
300,000 tracts. ImuaiuM. Indi^rentparts 
of one Canton, eighteen depontories have 



DI8TB1BUTIOH OF REUGIODH TRACTS. 



Aug. 



. . EiiglMtd. 600,000 Incts 

and huidbilli have bean circulated gntui- 
tonily in England, and 116,000 in Ireland. 

United Statu. 
The fint c»nsidenble Sociatf , known to 
faiTB been formed in the United Btatea to 
promote the circuli.tion at Tracta, ia the 
Musachusetts Society for promoting Chris- 
tiaa Knowledge, instituted in Boston, in 
1803, at the luggealian of the Hon. Sunuel 
PhilUi™, and Professor Tappan. In 1B15, 
the Society hsd printed S^eU booki, and 
30,350 tracts. In 1807, the Connecticut 
BeligiouB Tract Society nas instituted in 
New Haven. It published a serLes of S6 
tiwiU. In ]80H, the Vermont Religious 
Tract Soc.wai instituted. In 1810, tha Tro- 
taftant Episcopal Tract Society at N. York. 
In 181S, Uie New York Religious Tract So- 
ciety. This Society publisoed in 

iSia ™='^ — '•™' 

1814 

1815 




Total 1,561,744 
It is now united with the Ametican Tract 

Society. The RetigiouB Tract Society of 

Philadelphia, fbrmea in 1815, had circulat- 



BaptiitGaurml IVut Soe. at PUladt^hia. 
This Society waa formed in 1824. It hoe 
136 active auiiliatiea, beside* three Branch 
Societies — one at Rochester, N. Y. ; one at 
Utica, N. T., and one at Charleston, S. C, 
which have their own auiiliuies. That at 
Rochester extends over 16 counties, and 
has 61 aniilisries. This Society has pab- 
Ushed a aeries of tS Tracts, in ail 804 pag- 
es. The following table will ^ve a brief 
view of the Society's progress. 

Yaira. TtcemU. Tr.mMuk. P^gf- 

1824 *373,«l i®,000 



800,11 
3,158,04 



217,250 



1829,Bino-S,441,l( 



480,000 
aS8,000 
2,<)46,0DO 
5,443,000 
3^11,000 



Total #12,666,42 1,188^ 13;Z63,000 

Antrimn Tratl SoaOy, Borton. 
This Society originated in a. little meet- 
ing of half a doien individuals, assembled 
to enjoy the odyantages of Chiistisji inter- 
course, anii to cotMuIt upon the proaparity 
of the Redeemer's kingdom. A circum- 
stance iu itself unimportant, had suggested 
to one of them the thought, that a lew 
choice tracts, printed in large editicna, 
might be afforded to individuals in the 
ighborhood, at a much leas expanse, than 



the Amer.'Sunday School Union, 750,o6o I thellttleb^, which they were* IreQuenUw 
— Reliffiof" TVn^f a/u.:a*.. ^p , . ^ ' .. ■...._ j:.-_rT ./.-._ ■* 



The Religious Tract Society of purchasing for gratuitous distribution.— 
Baltimore, formed in 1816^ circulated in Thia led to a proposition to form a small 



_ :b 330,000 tracts. The New York TractSoci 
Mathodiat Tract Society was instituted in 
1817. During the last year, the Methodists 
have formed Bible, Sabbath School, and 
Tract Societiea.in eonneiion with the Book 
concern. The Methodist Society have late- 
ly undertaken to raise by donations of f 10 

each, the stim of 50,000 dollars to aid the published nearly half as many as all the 
operations of their Bible, Sunday School, ^^t Societies in the United States. The 
and Tract Sooiedea. Several thousand dcd- following table will give a general view of 
l.» „.r> ^nntnhnfo,! ,„ . foT -neks. it, operstione. 



ihad been printed, composing 
two volumes of the Socielj'e Publicationa, 
andamountingtoaboul300,000pB^9. This 
Society advanced, with great re— ' — ^-- - - 



lars were contributed ii 



Becapts, Exptnditurts, fyc. cf Iht Nao-En^. Tract Soc. afitneardt &t Am. Tr. Sae. Bottom, 



1814 


. KecBipti. 
8,745 00 


"(S-S- 


OBW-appH). 


"-r 


''i^^'- 


1815 


i;a52 50 


1,062 11 




69 


141,000 


1816 


3,128 52 


3,753 30 




79 


378,000 


1817 


1,117 78 


2,752 10 




85 


411,000 


1818 


2,226 86 


3,355 36 




89 


386,000 


1819 


1,718 86 


2,707 95 




102 


258,000 


1820 


2,963 23 


4,182 32 




107 


383JI0O 


821 


5,617 48 


8,306 96 




134 


468,000 


W2 


34«)40 


5,147 99 




140 


255,500 




4,184 24 


5,111 63 




157 


470,000 


92* 


8,309 87 


9,403 97 


65,000 pp 


168 


770,000 


825- 


10^)8 43 


10,802 43 


89,000 " 


177 


«ai^ 


8» 


6,335 05 


6,323 36 


89,480 '■ 




738,470 


aff 


10,305 40 


10,010 70 


522,500 " 




588,045=6,472,515 copies. 


1838 


12,450 23 


12,231 85 


1,354,436 " 




11,091,256 pages. 


1829 


13,896 18 


13,554 00 


2,095,044 " 


— 


8,992,640 pages. 




990,223 l»tl01,66S 03 


4,215,460 


20,083^ pages. 



1829. 



AMBRIOAN COLONIZATION SOCIETT. 



41^ 



,Ammiean Tract Sockty, Jftw Yi/rk. 

In 1825) the Society at Boston becmme 
auxiliary to the American Tract Society at 
New York. The connexion waa formed 
with the utmost harmony. The establiah- 
ment of the Society at New York has been 
productive of neat and most beneficial re- 
sults, as the Ibilowing tables will show. 

Years, receipts. expenditures. 

1826 $10,158,78 10,129,86 

1827 30,443,93 39,080,80 

1828 45,134,58 56,067,14 

1829 60^53,98 73,876,24 

Total $145,891,27 179,754,04 



pp. grot. app. 

1826 148,000 

1827 344,000 

1828 2,602,983 

1829 2,016,628 



pp. circul. 

8,053,500 

24,768,232 

46,321,784 

48,895,262 



Total 5,111,606 128,038,778 

The series of Tracts, which the Society 
has published, amounts to 227, making 7 
volumes ; sixteen have been published in 
French ; 37 in Spanish ; and a small series 
of 20 Children's Tracts in English. Four 
Broad Sheets, and 30 Handbills have been 
published. Of the American Tract Ma^- 
zine, 5000 copies are published, monthly. 
The Christian Almanac was commenced 
by the Tract Society in Boston. The fol- 



lowing table shows the number of oopie* 
printed, and the number of editions : 

Editions. Copies. 

1821 1 14,000 

1822 1 40,000 

1823 3 45,500 

1824 5 50,000 

1825 7 50,000 

1826 6 50,000 

1827 10 71,000 

1828 20 123,900 

1829 21 127,500 



Total 571,900 

Number of Branches and Auxiliaries now 
connected with the Society 630. A special; 
effort has been recently made to establish a i 
Branch of the Tract system in the Missia^ 
sippi valley. That valley now embracea 
more than 4,000 fiOO of inhabitants, and iai 
20 years it will probably contain 12,000,000^ 
of inhabitants. The Rev. Oman Eastman 
is now laboring as a permanent agent in 
the valley, wiu 5 assistants. During th*. 
last jear, $5,528 were remitted by auxiliac 
ries m that country, for tracts at cost; 800, 
000 pages were distributed gratuitously |.' 
and 11,000,000 of pages were forwarded in- 
to the country. 

Several hsmdreds of instaaoea of hopeful 
conversion are recorded in the four ReportS| 
which the American Society has printed. 



AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 



. I . 



I ■ 



This Society was established at Wash- 
ington city in 1817. ** The object to which 
its attention is to be exclusively directed, 
is to promote and execute a plan for colo- 
nizing (with their own consent) the free 
people of color residing in our own coun- 
try, in Africa, or such other place as Con- 
gress shall deem most expedient.' ' [2d ^rt. 
of Const.'l Among the founders of this So- 
ciety were men or enlu^zed views and ex- 
panded benevolence. They have steadily 
pursued their object amid numerous diffi- 
culties ; they have, from year to year, gain- 
ed friends, and the subject is now exciting 
a very general interest in all sections of 
the country, and among the various denom- 
inations of Christians. A Colony has been 
planted, which, in *^ the space or five years 
from its actual commencement, has attain- 
ed a strength and extent, such as the first 
settlement of Virginia did not reach in the 
fourth of a century." 

The influence of the Society upon the 
slave population, in our own country, is 



salutary. <^ Hundreds of humano masten 
hold their fellow-men in bondage, becaost 
they are convinced they can do no better. / \ 
Without an asylum for the emancipatod . 
slave, the master is convinced that, if bia 
withdraws his protection, the slave will 
become a vagabond and a felon. One hun- 
dred and six'ty-five slaves, the past year, 
have been offered to the Society ; and for 
more than two hundred is a passage now ' 
(Jan. 1829) sought to the Afirican ColonyJ 
(\Wi Report.) Within two years, about- 
one thousand slaves have been set firee, and 
many of them transported to Afirica. 

The establishment of colonies on the comtlt' 
of Africa is indispensable to put an^end'to* 
the slave trade. All the coast in the vieini*' 
t^ of Sierra Leone has been cleared of slaTt.: 
factories and slave vessels. The Amerioaa ' 
Colony has broken up the trade for moivi 
than one hundred and forty miles. Tbt' 
colony affords the best facilities for mission^ 
ary ^orts. 



6 



liKefto hlAvb sooiirM*. 



atartdFoftdMtimmtktU.atalttm WOO. 
Ifo.lL IB 

sum. me«irdp>r ^im. looorm. 





787 






6,740 




Rhode laland 


3,554 


48 


Connecticut" 


7,W0 


97 


Vermonl- 


903 




New York 


29,279 


io,0e8t 


New Jersey' 


12,460 


7,557 




30,202 


211 


DeUware 


12,958 


4,509 


Maryland- 


39,730t 


J07,396 


U. Cwolina 


36,889 
M,619 


425,153 
806,017 


6^ 


858,475 




1,763 


149,666 


aSL 


683 


47:439 


Wbri-ippi 


458 


32,814 


IWuiriema 


10,476 


69,064 


Tonnemra 


2,739 


80,097 



B,7E0 l«,7g3 



Kentucky* 

Ohio" m^ica 

IndiuM 1,230 190 1 

lUinoiB 467 917 16 

Minonii 347 10,239 ISl 

Hichigan 174 

ArkuuBW 59 1,617 

D»t. ofCol. 4^ 6,377 

233,592 1,543,688 

IncoBte tf Ae JlmtTiean CehndijUUm jteiefy 

duriiigllit last eiglit ytart. 

1881 3,175 09 

1833 3,303 42 

1823 7,020 94 

1824 4,661 61 

1825 10,936 04 
1836 18,963 87 
1827 14,541 62 



.7^>ioinbn«f tiwfloloiitiUfia IB^, wii 140 — a 
O m nt m ii tmwJ w hr HwwIwiItU, in riw, H[r 
■W HflM. aatenl MhUoak iian icquirJ pro] 
Dntaj th« fliu tU BootlH oT 1836, Sneon voueli Ion 

TIWHnl of lis OoMor ti fMila, ud i»iKblsaf loiUi 



iM ibtl^, dye irODdi, ^M, b 



S CI.. ....,!,..«.« 

linj u denu ■ populilloii u «nj . 



eoOIEtTES IW ENGLAND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
NEGRO SI.ATE8. 



4fritan Instltutiim. 

Thii Society was formed about twenty 

three yeats since. Iti gieat object is l« 

procure Ihroughont the world the toial and 

final abolition of the ilave trade. Through 
its infiuence the Briliih government have, 
klvariaua timee, taken 



. . ■ labored moHt 

ifldefUgably in ucertaining and expoaing 
tlui borron of the trade. 

AlH Slattry Saci-ty. 
The abject of thii Society ii to ^tnole 
the gradiia] mitigation and final oboliliou of 
ilaTety threughoat the Britieh Dominions. 
It U nrgiog npon (he attantion of Farlia- 
idanl, wlu incrakaing earneetneu eiery 
Tear, the great nbject of the extinction of 
Wrnt Indiu SlaveiT. That ayotem cOll- 
tutiM* to be npheld and fosteied by law9, 
which pralBeli tte pceduM of alare labor a- 
OMktt thb oompatitibD of the produce of 
Qne'labcr,at&heM7UiaiH] ei]i«Bnlothe 
pM^ af Oraat Bntain. Ueiln. Bioogli- 
•m; Wilbsribnia, PennAn, Mtekintodi, 



Slave CanttTSum Society. 
The ol^eot of thig Society ii indicated bj 

tion for the BlaveB in the Weal Indies, by 
bnildine chapels, by employing catechiKts, 
and achool teachers, by aboliBhinff Sunday 
markets, and removing all those hindrances 
which prevent the stave Irom enjoying the 
rest of the Sabbath. It emfiloys about Ibr^ 
teachers. As is remarked in a Report, " It 
stands fbrthai almoners of Uie pubHc boun- 
ty, earnestly imploring Christiana, not to 
sillier nearly a million of soula, for whom 
Christ died, to perish for lack of knowl- 
edge." 

JfegTO ChUdrai Ed«tatim Society, 

This U a Ladies' Bocietj. It is engaged 

in piOTiding school masters, and school 

misttesMS,in erectinir buildings fin BokiMU, 

in eooperaiiog with Proprietors in furnish. 



• In «iDb or iImh Siuew thai 

tr Coontf and Towd AuiiriarMi, 

t eioniy If now abollibtd id 



1 a Stat* Agiillai? 8MiM]it Th*n hiTa k«n ropoitMl, buldu itast, 



I or rtw bUeki (B Umrla. 



.nnniB Tar Ha fun, (ei aidlof In lb 



isat. 



ing themwitk toaclwii for tluu pUntttJoiu, I^uliw 
in providing hnuMi of refiue ioT deititola 
children, in intioduoing infuit ich<>ola,4iid 
■choola of indtutrj, &c. It hu expended 
nnce its formation, four jsan linoe, aLout 
£2,000. 

lAiit$' ffegra SUvt ReUtf Socutia, 
There are twenty or tliirtj Societiei of 



England, Smned lo aid in tlM a- 

manaipation, particnlarlf otfmmle aiaTia, 

of wtuun there are 360,000 in the Coloniw. 

That the (larea maj go with their y 



and with theiroid, with" their aoiu and wilE 
their daughter!, and that liiair little ohm 

ma; go with tliem." 



TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 



A>aiucaa Societt roa the Pho>otio 

TinriBaircE. 

Thii Inalitation ig a itriking initance of 

the power of eomhmed actiim when applied 



to moral lubji 

Mtained its trigl 

land, without ouling fbith 



trightful 
remonstrance, and many indiTiaual efforts. 



But it 



I, till 



■a oppose its progresi 
recentlj, that Tirtuons leal and soli 
led to the adoption of the olan of alliance 
ibr the purpose of Mai ahttinaice. The 
IHends <^ moralitj now felt that the fbll 
time was come In concentrate their eSbrts, 
to deliver the land of a cune that was 
blasting every thing fair, and scattering 
woe, want, ennie, and death. 

The American Temperance Society was 
instituted at Boston, Feh. 13, 1836. In 
the two first jean of its opemliooa, agen- 
cies were perfbrmBd bj Drs. Edwards and 
Woodbridge, and by R«». Mr. Hewit, Mor- 
ton, Aitell, and Leavitt. On the first of 
Jgjmar;, 18S8, Mr. Hewit commenced hii 
labors as General Agent of tiie Society for 
the term of three years. Aboat the time 
of the orioin of the Society, Beecher's Ber- 
mons, wmch have gone through tan edi- 
tions, and Kittredge'f Address, which is 
multiplied beyond calculation, came to 
help on the mighty work. Besides these, 
about GAy publicabona, moat of them from 
men of acknowledged worth and talents in 
the three learned profeHiom, have follow- 
ed in the same career. Theee publica- 
tions, whose influence is widely and deep- 
ly fait, generally owe their origin to Tem- 
perance Associations, for whose celebra- 
tions they were prepared. The Parent In- 
BtitutioD publishes an ejcellent and exten- 
sively circniated weekly paper, under the 
title of " Journal of Humanity, and Herald 
of the American Temperance Society," de- 
TOted to thiaolriect; and the causa hasgen- 
cnHj been advocated b; tbe periodical 

This rightooos enterprise has been warm- 
Ij befiiended by aieculive, legislative, and 
jadicial officers of sovaral States. Among 
them are the CWamora of ConnecUcnt, 
Alabama and Ohio ; the Legislatures of 
New York, New Hampshira, Massachn- 
aatti,u>dPenn«7lTMua; CfauMUor Wal- ' 



worth of N. Y., Judge ThompMil of tb« 
U. S. Court, and CUef Justice Parker of 
Mass. TheHedical Societies of N. Hamp- 
shire, N. York, Vermont, and CoDneoticol 
liavs passed resolutions in accordanoa with 
the views and objects of the American 
Temperance Societiea. TJie clergy, of all 
daaomi nations, have made this causa their 
own, and are aaalously opposing this (1- 
gantic evil, which hss so long " defied UM 
armies of die living God." 

The evils with which intemperance ha* 
deluged the country, are hideous and im> 
mense. We may attain some idea of then 
trom the enormous iif ebieIO whicbit bap 
put the nation. 

1. Expense of capital. The qoanlity <f 
ardent spirit consumed in 1833 is calculated 
at 56,000,000 gallons, coating ^,000,000. 
Had no alteration taken place, thie people 
of tbe U. States would have consumed theii 
whole valuation in forty years &om 1790. 
Add to this the loss which the commerce 
and manufsetures of the colmtry have sus- 
tained bj the perversion of a large amount 
of capital employed in tbe "t*^'"j of Ihia 
great alcoholic ocean. 

S. Expense of time. In 1828, our fellow- 
citiiens, by swallowing such myriads of 
ealloni of intoiioatiikg liquor, lost l,344i 
000,000 hours, which, at 4 cents an honr, 
cornea (o $53,760,000; thus they spent an 
aggregate i^more than 153,000 years.* 

3. EipensB of pauperism. Examination 
has shown, that three-fourths of the pan- 
periim of the land ia owing to intampe- 
ranee. The whole number of paupers ia 
300,000, and the majnlanance of that part 
of them whn are thrown upon the publip 



iater of depravity baa caused three-fourtba 
of all the crime in the land. Nearly every 
case of felony Mr. Maxwell of N.Y.etatea it 
have sprung from thia source ; and of 30 
cases of murder, which, as a public officer, 
he had prosecuted, intemperance was con- 
cerned in them all. This is the teatimi 
of many of the Judgea in our crimi 
courts. It may be safely estimated that 
there are In the United States 6" ~" 
BOOS who lira by vice and crim 
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•xp«nM of mtchiog this armj of criml- 
JUM, of Boiling and trying thatn, of mun- 
tainiDE them in prisoD, and the loiaeii sua- 
MansiTby thoir felonies, sre unknown, but 
Miut ba inmenaB ; and Ume-rDnrthB of the 
wbola moit b« set down to the account of 
iDlemperance,"' . 

5. The expense of wretchedness and 
•hame undergone by ihe 1,000,000 near re- 
latiTeB of our 130,000 drunkardg, beeidea 
what falls lo the shire of the connexions of 
300,000 occasional drunkBTds. 

6. Eipense occasioned bj tbe coreless- 
nesa ana minmanagement of intempeiate 
agents ; sach as the destruction of life and 
property by fires, shipwrecks, casualties, 
Midbadconductof buaineBS, This extensive 
loss falls equally on the good and the bad. 

7. Expense of life. lotemperaDce caus- 
M or hastens, directly or indirectly, be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 deaths peronnam. 
On this carefully estimated item adequate 
eomment is impossible. We might allude 
to the reault of^ intemperance in eternity ; 



Tit ptopU of tht U. S.tolTUemp 
1. To 66,000,000 gallons of> 

spirit, at 50 cte. per gall, i 
S. To 1^,000,000 hours ofl 

time wasted by drunk- > 

ards, at 4 cts. per hour J 
3. To the support of 150,000 > 

paupers 



7,500,000 
4. To losses by depinvit; of) unAnovm, 

45,000 criminals } lii^immtnst 

£. To Ihe disgrace and mise-^ 

n of 1,000,000 pemmB,y ijiealculailt 

(relatives of drunkards) S 
6 & 7. To the ruin of at least } 



10 souls ai 



uaUy _ 



4. To Ion by prematnre deatii 1 

or30,000 persons in tbe V 30,000,OOC 
prime of life } 

■9. To losses from the careless- 1 unknmim, 
neis & roisBianajiement of > but 
intemperate seamen, &,e.^vtrygTtat. 



{ 120,000^ 



To which add 4 — 7, &9th items 

TOTIL 

" Thus it appears Aat, independently of 
items which cannot be eatimsted, our coun- 
try pays or loses at the rate of One Bundred 
aid "nemty MWioia of AoHart ■pet amtem, 
ty hiemperance ! This sam is five times 
as large as the revenue of the United States' 

IoTcnmient — it would pay oS our national 
ebt in six months — it would build twelve 
such canals as the Grand Erie and Hudson 
Canal, ereTy year — it would support a navy 
• as« CkciMisn AbnSDU, ISSB. 



four timet as large aa that of Great Britain 
— it is sixty times as much as the aggre- 
gate income of all the principal religions 

charitable societies in Europe and Ameri- 
ca — it would supply every family on earth 
with a Bible in eight months— it would 
support a iniasionary or teacher among eve- 
ry two thousand souls an the globe 1 How 
ErosperouB might this country be — what 
lossinga might it confer upon the world — 
if it were only relieved from the curse of 

Whst a countless aum of evil, affecting 
all our social institutiona, ia presented in 
this statement. What an oppressive bur- 
den of taxation — what a pitiless despoUsm 
is exercised by this single national vice- 
Here we have abundant proof, that " sin is 
a reproach" not only, but on overflowing 
scourge " to any people." 

What ia the American Tempsrsnce So- 
ciety ! It is a combination of many of the 
truly great, and wise, and virtuous, in our 
country, " to moke a vigorous, united, and 
perseTertng effort to produce a change of 
public sentiment and practice, with regard 

..jat has the S 
I Why- 

. ipulation ; and 
in Its second Annual Keport of progress, it 
has told the world, that within two years 
" the consumption of ardent spirit hss di- 
miniehed one half in New England, &nil 
one third throughout the remainder of tfaa 
land." Why may we not, by thanking 
God, and taking courage, hope that in two 
years more the triumph will be complete? 
— that ere long this root of evil may be ex- 
tirpated, among the sona of the pilgrimsi 
and that no portion of tha country will b« 
left behind them. The goldenage of the re- 
public will have fully come. 

Tbe atate of the fund on the Slet of Dec. 
1828, according to the Treasurer's Report, 
is OS follows : 

Balance according to the account 6,887 68 
Interest on funds not yet received 204 41 
Notesof Donorsgivencondition'y 850 00 
Subscr. in course of collec. about 6,253 00 

1^14495 09 
In the First Report, 1S27, it is announc- 
ed, that more than 30 Auxiliaries hod been 
formed; in the Report for 1838, about 500 
are enumerated. The work now took tbe 
descriptive name of TEHriiuncE RjtFOK- 
HATion. It was also discovered that a door 
of hope was opened for a class of tha vi- 
cious, who had heretofore been placed be- 
yond tbe expectation of amendment. There 
IS reason to believe, that, during that year, 
" the Roformation" had Iwen a life-brat to 
iiill 500 persons who bad lost their footing, 
and been swept away by the tido of intem- 
peraiiCB. During the present year, the f»- 
form has gone on with increasing power. 
Tbe sales of distilled spirits have greatly 
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diminiahed, and their market value fallen. 
Many wholesale dealers have discontinued 
the husiness, and many distilleries are 
closed. In many populous towns and vil- 
lages ardent spirit cannot be obtained. 

riTor is this all that has been accomplish- 
ed by the American Temperance cause. It 



has brought into close and energetic co-op- 
eration Christians of various denominap 
tions, men of all classes, characters, profe^ 
sions, and occupations ; and we know thai 
nothing so binds in one the charities of 
men, as union of effort in the enterprises of 
virtue and religion. 



HISTORY OF CFFORTS TO IMPROVE PRISONS. 



" The Prison Discipline Society" was 
organized in Boston, June 30, 1825. 

The object of the Society is, " The Im- 
provement of Public Prisons." 

Principal evils to be removed. 1. Bad 
officers. Statements of superintendents 
and directors of several prisons show, that 
cases of mal-practice frequently occur a- 
mong keepers, contractors, and assistant 
keepers ; such as intemperance, improper 
fiuniliarity with convicts, furnishing them 
with forbidden articles, &c. 

2. Oreat eimense. The New Hampshire 
prison, in 1819, cost the State $4,2:^ 61. 
The average number of prisoners does not 
exceed 70. The whole annual expense for 
food, clothing, bedding for the prison, sala- 
ry for officers, and their board, for the year 
ending May 1, 1822, was $2,931 40. For 
what, then, was the remaining expense of 
$1,304 21 incurred? and what was done 
with the proceeds of the labor of the con- 
victs } 

Tears. Jiv.^o.eon. Tot. exp. 
MaMachoMtU Fr.l8I4to>34 ineL 303 $78,312 44 
n^,^*i»»* J "1790 to 1826 100 214,61138 

uooneciicnt j«i8l7tol8J9 " 36,577 50 

New York city " 1803 to 1823 603 38 i ,302 32 

^bS^^'N!":! Annually 70 4,000 00 

3. Unrestrained intercourse. The prison- 
era, during the day, are scattered about in 
different sliops and apartments, with little 
or no inspection, and may be found in 
groups in various parts or the establish- 
ment, or walking in pairs in free and ear- 
nest conversation, during working hours. 
Under such circumstances, it must require 
nearly as many keepers as prisoners, to 
prevent the latter from devising mischief, 
and perpetrating wickedness of almost ev- 
ery description. And if this be true in re- 
gard to the shops and other places about 
the yard in broad day-light ; what must be 
the fact, when these degraded bein^ '^ are 
at night, in numbers from four to thirty-two 
persons, locked together in cells which are 
not subject to official inspection," as is the 
case in most of our renitentiaries ! or 
when the^ are immured in dungeons, as at 
Newgate in Connecticut. In these ** dun- 
geons, seventy feet under ground, former- 
Tj used as night rooms, some of the prison- 
ers volunteered to return to them, as places 
of confinement at night, and assigned as 



the reason, that they could there curse, and 
swear, and fight, and do other unutterable 
abominations, without having it known to 
any one." " There probably has never 
been on earth a stronger emblem of the pit 
than the sleeping rooms of this prison, so 
filthy, so crowded, so inclined to evil, so 
unrestrained." In prison we find ** a com- 
munity of villains, a school of vice, teach- 
ers of uncommon experience and corrup- 
tion." The arts of counterfeiting bills and 
coin, of picking locks and pockets, are 
brought to ^eat perfection. Here " a horri- 
ble onence is committed between wretches, 
who are alike destitute of moral sentiment, 
and without the reach of physical restraint. 
Nature and humanity cry aloud for redemp- 
tion from this dreadful degradation. Bet- 
ter even that the laws were written in blood 
than that they should be executed in sin." 

4. Imprisonment of youth and children.--' 
The following table shows the proportion, 
in different prisons, under 21 years of age : 

WholeNo. Und^l. Prop. 
Jn Maine 116 22 1 to 5 

In New Hampshire 253 47 1 to 5 

In Vermont 534 75 1 to 7 

At Auburn, whole t'm 997 148 1 to 6 
In Richmond, Va. 201 30 1 to 7 

*^ From the above table it appears, that 
the proportion of those committed to pris- 
on under twenty one years of age, in all the 
prisons mentioned, is one-seventh part at 
least, and in some much more."^^^It is 
sufficiently apparent, firom the disclosure of 
vices existing in prisons, how great is the 
evil of bringmg so great a proportion of 
young offenders within the corrupting in- 
fluence of this wretched community. A- 
bout 300 youth are continually in a course 
of education in these high schools of in- 
iquity." 

'' Children have been found in some of 
our prisons, under 12 years of age, who 
have been many months, and some of them 
more than a year, intimately associated with 
the most profligate and vile of the human 
race. The loathsome skin, the distorted 
features, the unnatural eyes of some of 
these boys, indicate, with a clearness not 
to be misapprehended, the existence of un- 
utterable abominations." 

5. Imprisonment of Lunatics. In 1827, 
considerable effort had been made to obtain 
data, firom which to ascertain the whole 
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number of lonatics in jail in the United 
States ; by which it appears, that the num- 
ber, in all probability, exceeds three hun- 
4red, These unfortunate beings, in addi- 
tion to the mental agony they endure by 
.this aw^ visitation of their Maker, are the 
subjects of extreme suffering from cold and 
nakedness ', from dark and poorly ventilat- 
ed rooms; from want of comfortable ac- 
commodations, and from neglect; and from 
being exposed to the ridicule or abuse of 
other prisoners. One or two instances, out 
of many equally heart-rending and appall- 
ing, must suffice to give an idea of the mis- 
ery of these wretched sufferers. 

^' The instance has occurred, in which a 
joung clergyman, who was educated at one 
of our most respectable theological semina- 
ries, became deranged, and was found, by 
his friends, imprisoned in Bridewell, New 
York, in the common receptacle of misfor- 
tune, disease, and guilt. As soon as the 
keeper knew who his friends were, infor- 
mation concerning him was communicat- 
ed ; and as soon as his friends knew that 
he was there, they procured his release." 

" In Massachusetts, in the Prison, or 
House of Correction, so called, in which 
were ten lunatics, two were found, about 
70 years of age, a male and female, in the 
same apartment of an upper story. The 
female was lying on a heap of straw, under 
a broken window. The snow, in a severe 
storm, was beating through the window, 
and lav upon the straw around her wither- 
ed bo^, which was partially covered with 
a few filthy and tattered garments. The 
man was lyin^ in a comer of the room in a 
similar situation, except that he was less 
exposed to the storm. The former had 
been in this apartment six, and the latter 
twenty-one years." 

6. Dday of trials. " In one room, in the 
jail in Washington City, were seven per- 
sons ; three women and four children. 
This room was only eight feet square. All 
the women were released from this room, 
at the Jail Delivery, in January 1825, no 
bill having been found against them. One 
of the women had been detained in this 
wretched place four months, as a witness." I 



" The following statement of the namb«r 
of persons committed for trial in the Bride- 
well prison of New York, on accusationf 
for crimes and misdemeanors, extracted 
from Mr. Livingston's celebrated work on 
Prison Discipline — also of the numbers ac- 
quitted, condemned, and discharged with- 
out trial, will satisfactorily demonstrate the 
enormity of the evil here presented to the 

Eublic view." — " Who can think, without 
orror and indignation, of the incarceration 
of above six thousand persons in four years, 
some perhaps for months, against whom, at 
the time appointed for trial, there appeared 



no accuser! 






dis. with- 


commit. 


tried. 


acquit. 
180 


condem. out tri. 


1822 2,361 


541 


361 1,820 


1823 1,926 


599 


177 


422 1,327 


1824 1,961 


586 


169 


417 1,376 


1825 2,168 


547 


161 


386 1,^1 



8,416 2,273 687 1,586 6^48 

7. Want of reU^ious ingtruction. On this 
subject the christian community have been 
inattentive. " It is a general uict, that the 
Prisons, in the Atlantic States south of the 
Potomac, are not visited at all by ministers 
or Christians. Of course they have no re- 
ligious service on the Sabbath ; no Sabbath 
Schools for the instruction of younff con- 
victs ; and no attention from the philan- 
thropist and Christian, to prevent abuses 
which may possibly exist in these misersr 
ble places. And in all our Prisons this im- 
portant subject has been too much neglec- 
ted. This is one great means of reforma- 
tion, the desirable end of all punishment. 

8. Colored PopulaHon. The fikcts, which 
are gathered from the Penitentiaries, to 
show how grreat a proportion of the convicts 
are colored, even in those States, where 
the colored population is small, show most 
strikingly, the connexion between igno- 
rance and vice. The following table shows 
in regard to several States, the whole popu- 
lation, the colored population, the whole 
number of convicts, the number of colored 
convicts, proportion of convicts to the whole 
population^ proportion of colored convicts. 



Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



whole pop. 
523,000 
275,000 

1,372,000 
277,000 

1,049,000 



eoVd pop, 
7,000 
8,000 

39,000 

20,000 

30,000 



JW>. conv, edVd conv. 



314 
117 
637 
74 
474 



50 
39 

154 
24 

165. 



coVd pea. 
lto74 
lto34 
ltoa5 
ltol3 
lto34 



eoVd com. 
lto6 
lto3 
lto4 
lto3 
lto3 



Or, 



In Massachusetts 
'* Connecticut 
« New York 
" New Jersey 
*^ Pennsylvania 



propoT. of pop. sent to prison, 

1 " 2,350 

1 « 2,153 

1 " 3,743 

1 " 2,191 



prop. coVdpop. sent toprii, 
1 out of 140 
1 « 205 
1 « 253 
1 « 833 
1 " 181 
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EspeiuiM for the mfpcrt of Colored improTement in regard to health, reforms^ 

Conmets. tion, and other particulars. 

In Massachusetts in 10 years $17,734 Houses of Refuge for juvenile delin- 

** Connecticut in 15 years 37^66 quents have been established in New York 

« New York in 27 years 109,166 and Boston. The whole number of sub- 

— - jects received into the latter institution, 

Total $164,066 '' from its commencement, Sept. 20, 1826, 

-, , .u r » • tocyr to April 30, 1828, was 143; of whom 26 

Such was the fact in 1^, concermng ^^^'^ i,i,. 'of the whole number receiv- 

the degraded character of the colored po- ^^ ^^^^^ been apprenticed ; from nearly 

pttlation. The white convicts are remain- ^j'^ ^j,om favorable returns have been 

ing nearly the same, or are diminishing, received ;-and not one of the whole num- 

wHile the colored convicts are increasin^r. ^^ received has died." ^« The whole 

At the same Ume the white populaUon is ^^^^^ received into the institution in 

increasing m the Northern States much j^^^ y^,^ f,^^ j^ 1 ^825, to Jan. 1, 

fkater than the colored population. ^^ was 377 ; of whom 107 were drls. 

It is manifest that the great cause of the ^ ^j,^ ^j,^,^ ^^^^^ received, 123 Boys, 

f^quency and increase of crime is, neg- ^^^ ^ -^^ remained in the Reflige, Jin. 

lecting to raise the character of Uie color- j 1828.-118 boys, and 50 girls, have been 

ed population An argument is derived in apprenticed; from whom, Vith very few 

W ofeduaiUon from these ftcts. $164, ex^ptions, the moet gratifying returns 

000 expended, in so short a time, for the have been received ; onfy one hu died, 

^r ''P^L°^"''^''°' "J?'**^ ' population The Refuge, in Philadelphia, is expected 

?u''.''^\^'^'°*'^V°'^'^^*t'^*KT;'ir Boon to be in operation. 

their character to a level with that of the Considerable interest has been excited in 

^^iS"' 1 * T> -* r ££ rrii. t> • rv- rearard to lunatics ; and it is to be hoped, 

The last Report of "The Prison Dis- ^j,| ^.^ -^ „^ di^^^t, when they wilfbe 

cipUne Society shows that encouraging .^^^ ^j^h other aJscommodatlons than 

progress has been made towards remedying Q-ig^ng 

these evils. . . . . In many prisons no reform has been 

Tojn-evtmtevdeommimieahofutnpriwns, ^^^ ^j ^^ ^^il^ ^j^^^j^ ^^j i^^dly for 

^° 5^^* "!1JP"*^S" arrangements have been ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

made to lodge the convicts at nifht, m sol- ^j^/ ^^.^ ^^ ^^ g^.^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

itary cells. Order, silence, and close in- ^q ^q^ 08 

spection during the day. 9 ) * 

To provide Tor and communicate proper Foreign Countries. 

iT^- ~}J8*»'".««''^«« °° t"** ^"^ The London Society ba. been in opera- 
bath, xe«i.ng the ScnptureB and ra^grer. tionSyean. Ito Seventh Report contoin. 
momin* and evenuig, u.^ Sabbath Sctool 540 '. Ite attention is dir^ted princi- 
instruction, are some of the priTileees en- -jiii^ tu. orisons in Great Britain The 
joyed by the conricto in several of £e pris- l^^^„, ^ fhe See. l»it year, (im',) were 

^'MU J* • • 1 ^L A r ' Sll,959,which exceeded its receipts $4)120. 

To dtm^k the iMrrent expenses of pns- ^^ g '^^^^^ ^^ benevolent iss<Jiation 

on*. Facts shoWj that, under proper regu- , y^^^ formed 

lations, these insUtutions can support them- j j ,^^^ ^^^ .^ ^^ association at Dub. 

^:^U.'^J^'^;^Z.^:^2: 5:r,XST ^^. %^^ improvement of prisons and 

rectors sky, in their Renort to the Legisla- P"'^'^ discipline. 

ture, Apnl 10, 1828, " has earned for six Statement of the numher of Criminal Offend- 

months ending on the 3l8t of March, 1828, ers, committed for trial in the several Jails 

the sum of ||1 ,017,16, over and above the in England, Wales, and Ireland, in 1823 / 

expenses of its management and support, also the Population. 

which may be considered m profits." Con- No. per. com. 1823. No.convic Ncacq. 

ttast this with Newgate. The average an- England 12,092) po^ 0480 

nual expense of this prison, from its estab- Wales 171 S o>^^^ ^y-sou 

lishment (in 1791) to the first of April 1826, Ireland *25,385 7,923 6,705 

has exceeded |^,680, which amounts dur- _- 

inff the whole period, to $204,480. Total 37,648 16,127 9,185 

In the prison at Auburn, N. Y., the ear- j^^ j,.,,^ , i„^t ^ „ot p,o,. Popul. 1891. 

nings of the convicts, 550 m number, in Enirland > , c-rn 11,488,100 

October, 1837, $2,792,28, which being con- w5es S ' 732,500 

tinned at the same rate for one year, would Jreland 8 648 6,846,949 

amount to $33,307,36. — Similar to this is _I 

the new prison at Sing Sing; while the rpotal 10,227 19,067,549 

amount appropriated bv the Legislature, in ^. ^ jj^^j^ j^^ 

eight of the most costly years, for current *'' " »« o .* jr v*xid, w 

expenses in the old State prison in New « of this number, 1066 were bailed and not tried, 

Torky was $224,965,18. There is also much and 1043 remained for trial. 
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than one third of those committed in Eng- 
land, Wales and Ireland, are discharged 
without prosecution, and about one fourth 
are acquitted, ** after having endured — fre- 
quently for several months — all the suffer- 
ing, disn-ace and injury, of penal imprison- 
ment. This is an evil of which few per- 
sons are aware." Some of the jails arp 
cleared only once in twelve months ; and, 
excepting those in London and Middle- 
sex, and very recently in the home circuit, 
none are delivered oftener than twice a 
year ', and where there are two assizes in a 
year, they are held at such uneven periods 
of time, that a person may remain nine 
months, and in some oases twelve months, 
before he takes his trial. One fact out of 
many will serve to show the nature of the 
evil. A youth, aged 14 years, charged with 
taking a hat from another boy in the public 
streets, was committed on the 11th of Aug. 

1823, but was not tried until the 12th Aug. 

1824. The place where he was confined 
had been presented, some time before, as 
tmfit for a prison. There was no employ- 
ment for either tried or untried. There 
were only 14 sleeping cells for 50 and more 



•prisoners : and when all the hardships had 
been endured, and all the m(M:al mischief 
of an imprisonment, so long and of such a 
nature, had worked its full effect upon this 
boy of 14 — ^he was acquitted ! Could such 
an initiation into vice and idleness produce 
any other than the most lamentable deprav- 
ity ? And can it excite surprise, when the 
committee state, that this youth, acquitted 
of the crime with which he was charged, 
was dismissed from prison a hardened crim- 
inal, and has since undergone the punish- 
ment of transportation for life ? But this is 
not a solitary instance." 

In general, the same evUs, and if possi- 
ble, in a greater degree, are to be found in 
foreign prisons, than exist in those of the 
United States. In the West Indies, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, most 
of the prisons are in a deplorable state. 

Societies for the improvement of Prisons 
exist in France, the Netherlands, the Prus- 
sian dominions, and at Petersburg in Rus- 
sia. In Germany, individuals are making 
exertions in behalf of the cause. Dr. Ju- 
lius, of Hamburg, is laboring to disseminate 
information on the subject. 
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By a late calculation, the whole number 
of Jews in the world is 2,700,000. 

Europe 1,644,000 

Africa 480,000 

Asia 542,000 

Polynesia 2,000 

America 32,000 

Total 2,700,000 

They exist in almost every state in Eu- 
rope, except in Spain, Portugal, and Sicily, 
where they are excluded. They belong to 
the different sects of Rabbinists, Caraites, 
Samaritans, Malabars, &c. The languages 
most extensively spoken by them are the 
Arabic, Italian, German, rolish Jew Dia- 
lect, and Turkish. 

EfforCs have been made, in various ways, 
in this country and in Europe, to meliorate 
their condition, and to lead them to the on- 
ly Saviour of sinners. 

London Jews' Society. 

This Society was formed about twenty 
two years since. The great and ultimate 
object of this institution is the conversion 
of the Jews to Christianity. This object it 
endeavours to accomplish in various ways. 
In 1^1, a Seminary for the instruction of 
Missionaries to the Jews was established. 
None are admitted, but those of competent 
talents and acknowledged piety. Biblical 
knowledge is the basis of^ instruction, or 
tl^ose studies, which have a bearing upon 
j^jp great point at issue between Jews and 



Christians. In the' course of the last jear, 
ten students were connected with this in- 
stitution , four of whom have been appoint- 
ed to the missionary work. There is a 
school for Jewish children at BethnalGreen, 
containing 83 children, 40 boys, and 43 girls. 
Schools are also maintained at Hamburg, 
Posen, Dantzic, Dresden, Madras, Bombay, 
and other places, containing in all about 500 
pupils. Towards the support of an Institu- 
tion at WiEirsaw, for the relief of Jewish 
converts and inquirers after truth, by enab- 
ling them to obtain the means of livelihood, 
by their own labor, £1,000 were given by 
the Society. In the same period 14(M)0 tracts 
were issued in various languages. 

PkUo Judaean Society. 

This Society was formed in 1827, for the 
purpose of circulating the Holy Scriptures 
and Tracts among the Jews ; of promoting 
religious information by lectures ; to estab- 
lish Day and Sabbath schools for Hebrew 
children and adults; to visit and relieve 
sick and aged Hebrews at their own dwell- 
ings, &c. Measures are about being adopt- 
ed to petition Parliament to take into con- 
sideration the laws affectin? the Jews in 
Great Britain, with a view of relieving them 
from the disabilities, under which uiey at 
present labor. 

Boston Female Jews' Society. 

This Society was formed in Boston, about 
thirteen years nnce, for the promolioB oC 
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Christianity among the Jews. It has a num- 
ber of Ladies' auxiliaries in different parts of 
New England. It has a permanent fund of 
^,470. Its income was appropriated, dur- 
ing the last year, in educating Jewish chil- 
dren at Bombay, in circulating tracts among 
the Jews in Palestine, in the support of a 
student, preparing to labor as a missionary 
among the Jews, &c. 

American Jews' Society. 

iTiis Society was formed in Now York, 
in 1820, for the purpose of establishing a 
colony or an asylum in this country, where 
converted Jews might resort, firom all parts 
of the world, and thus avoid the persecu- 
tions of their unbelieving countrymen, and 
the oppression to which they are subjected 
in some parts of the world. A farm is own- 
ed by the Society, at Now Faltz, on the 
west side of Hudson river, comprising 500 



acres, 100 of which are cleared and fit for 
cultivation, with a good house, &c. there- 
on. It cost fG,500. One of the rules of 
the Society is, that no expense shall be in- 
curred in transporting Jews from Europe 
to the colony, or in maintaining them in 
this country, unless resident at uie colony. 
No Jew is at present under the patronage 
of the Society. The funds amount to about 
$15,000. The Rev. Dr. Rowan is now em- 
ployed as an agent in Europe. He has met 
with considerable encouragement. We 
have not seen the last Report of this Soci- 
ety. Mr. Edward Robinson, who is now 
in Europe, eives it as his opinion, that the 
Society could, in no better way, lay out 
their funds, than by founding in Berlin, or 
in some eligible place, an Institution, where 
Jews could receive an education, and at the 
same time be taught a mechanical trade. It 
is supposed that there are as many as 200 
converted Jews on the continent of Europe. 



MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 



London Hibernian Society. 

It is 23 years since this Society was es- 
tablished. It now maintains 1352 schools 
in Ireland, containing 76,444 scholars. In 
the day schools, wmch contained 47,916 
scholars, 19,793 were Roman Catholics. 
The Society employs 50 scripture readers, 
who itinerate, and read the Bible in thou- 
sands of families, which are not able to pe- 
ruse the sacred treasure. Since its forma- 
tion, the Society has circulated 209,390 
oopie^ of the Scriptures. 

Irish Society of London. 
The object^of this Society is to promote 
the education of the native Irish, through 
the medium of their own language. It has 
under its care 526 schools, and 19,312 pu- 
pils. It has distributed 847 Bibles, and 
2,040 Testaments. Great benefit has re- 
sulted in the employment of readers. This 
Society has peculiar claims upon the Pro- 
testant community, at this time, to enable 
it to difiiise Protestant principles through- 
out Ireland. 

British Reformation Society. 
The object of this Society is to convert 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Its income during the last year, 
amounting to about $12,000, had been ex- 
pended in purchasing tracts, a vast number 
of which had been distributed among the 
Catholics of the two countries ; in the 
maintenance of schools, now numerously 
attended by Catholic children ; and in the 
support of travelling agents, who visit those 
parts of Ireland where the Catholics are 
the most numerous, holding public meet- 
ings, for the avowed purpose of combating 
and exposing the errors of the Church of 
Rome. The principal of these polemical 
VOL. II. 7 



agents is Lieutenant Gordon, R. N., well 
fitted, by talent and courage, for this ex- 
tremely hazardous enterprize. In the town 
of Londonderry, the aiscussion, in one 
case, lasted twelve days, between six Cath- 
olic and six Protestant clergymen ; 2,000 
Catholics were present. 

By means of these and other Societies, 
the cause of Popery in Ireland seems to be 
shaken to its foundations, and an emanei' 
potion indeed is on the eve of accomplish- 
ment. 

Continental Society. 

Thirty agents are employed by this So- 
ciety, in different parts of tne continent of 
Europe and Asia, from Spain to Persia, in 
combating irreligion, superstition, and in- 
fidelity, in all the various shapes which it 
assumes, among Catholics, Jews, nomi- 
nal Protestants, Mahommedans, &c. The 
names of the agents, and the places which 
they visit, are never published. 

Christian Instruction Society. 
The operations of this Society are con- 
fined to London and the vicinity. During 
the past year nearly 1,000 gratuitous agents 
had visited and imparted religious instruc- 
tion to 24,400 families, embracing 120,000 
souls. Lectures had been given on Sab- 
bath evenings to the poor ; 18 loan libra- 
ries had been established, by means of 
which a large number of moral and relig- 
ious books had been circulated among the 
ignorant. Great efforts had been made to 
counteract the demoralizing effect ef fairs, 
by circulating tracts, &c. 

Society for Religious Liberty. 
This Society, formed eighteen years 
since, .owes its origin to John Wilks, Esq. 
The following abuses still remain to be 
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coiTMted: I. Thsiennin4tioDofthepawer 
of clergTineD to eiclude from the cnnroh 
Um corpwR of DiiMnten brought thither 
for iatemient, M nell u their power of re- 
fuing Id leul the buriaJ aerrice over Bap- 
ti^; 3. The unendmflDt of the Ute Tole- 
ration Act, so u to do sway doubts, and 
make it limple and effective ; 3. To eaecC 
the eiemption of meeting-houMS from aa- 
HHmenl and poor latea ; and, 4. The aub- 
■titution of regiatriea of birthi for baptis- 
m»] regiitiiei, which would get rid of all 
the diaadvantagea to which UIB registriea 
of DiaaentAiB are eipoaed. 



In regard to the Inetitations, which fbl- 
low, we had prepared a much more tiill ac- 
count than our limita enable iia lo publish. 
We ihall hope to do ample justice to them, 

Stamen's FrieTid Societita. 
The American Seamen'a Friend Society 
waa firat inatituled in Jan. ie36. It origi- 
nated from the experience of thoae who had 
beeninuch enpiged in promoting the wel- 
fare of 8Ba-fanng people. Not much wae 

organization took place. The Rev. Joehua 
Leavitt, of Stratford, Conn, waa appointed 
permanent Agent. A magazine, of uncom- 

Hr. Leavitt, called the Sailoi'a Magazine. 
3,000 copies are published monthly. It has 
1,200 aubscribere. Boarding houaea foraea- 
men are eatabljehed in Boaton and Charlea- 
ton ; also, register officea, by meana of 
which a Bober aeaman can avail himaelf 
of the advantages of a good character, and 
the in&moiia syilem is broken up, by 
which nnprincipled men tatten upon the 
min of aeamen. A Savings Bank is eatab- 
liahed at Boaton. Religious meetinga fo 
aeamen are hold at Portland, Boaton, Net 
Haven, Hartford, New York, Fhiladelphis 
Baltimore, &c. There me at least te: 
places of worship in the countiy. 



Peaee Sociaiei. 
ThB New York city Peace Society, tha 
first in the world, waa formed in 1815, con- 
ustingofaOmembera. In Dec. 1814, "The 
Solemn Review of the Custom of War," 
from the pen of Rev. Dr. H. Worcester, of 
Brighton, Ms. waa published. It produced a 
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... arions languages. In 1816 
the Maaiachusetts Peace ^ciety was form- 
ed ; in 1816, the London Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Univeraal 
Peace. Since that time, aocietiee have been 
formed in ten or twelve of the U. States. 
The Maine Society has been very efficient, 
Dra. Appleton and Payson were warmly 
engaged in this cause. In May 1828, the 
American Peace Society waa formed in 



New Tork. It publiehM aninteiveting pe- 
riodical, entitled, " Harbinger of Peace," 
fdited by William Ladd, Esq. Secretary of 
the Society. The principles of the Society 
are, " That the ooatom of war is contrary to 
the spirit of the Christian religion, aubver- 
«VB of the liberty of mankind, and destruc- 
tive of theii happineas. Much good hai 
been accomplished by these Societies, in 
changing public opinion in regard to war, 
and in extending a pacific and Christian 

BiiU CUutta. 
The earliest Bible Class, of which wa 
have been able to find any account, waa or- 
ganized in Newbury, tat. by the Rev. H. 
Wilbar. In 1613, about 20 Bible Classes 
were formed in New England, and a few in 
the Middle States. In feW, Bible Classes 
had BO increased, that 10,000 copies of the 
Biblical Catechism of Mr. wllbnr were 
published. In 1815-10, tho subject was 
brought before several eccleaiaatical bodies, 
and by them recommended to the ministers 
in their connexion. In 1824, tlie interest 
in favor of tbialnalitution had become gen- 
. eral thioughontNew England and the Mid- 
' die Statea. In Dec. \Sn, the AmeHcan 
Bible Close Society waa formed in Phila- 
delphia. The objects of the Society aie to 
collect and disseminate information con- 
cerning Bible Classes; where they exist ; 
how they are conducted ; what advantagsB 
have reaulted from them, See. It doea not 
interfere with the doctrines of the church- 
es, or the appropriate province of paetora. 

Tho last Report of the Society weJiavo 
not seen. In 1826, it ia stated, that from 

5 to tiOO eziated in the United States, em- 
bracing from 60 to 80,000 membora. Al- 

. moat every evangelical denominadon is 
I succeesfulfy engaged in the good work. It 
I is suted. that more than half^e accessions 
lo churches, in places where Bible clasaea 
exist, have been from their number. Ttam 

6 to 10,000 a year, for several yoare, have 
profeesed rehgion, while aseociated with 
theee classee.* 

Additions and ExplanatioTis. 

bur umihIhii at lb* TlwokifieiJ SamiDsry in Ihn 
place. 

DlDde lbs WeilBTSn Mathodiil nit»tiHi>'>ii Iha Whi 

"siMo'wenanr^diiiiiucsuMfrBabbalhBehoala, 
w« hsn snn Ibe niwrl of tbe MetlwdiM Union in 
Iha United Slsl», for ISM, trm which It sppean 

ducted bf 4,000 ■upsrimaDilenti, 'sad 30,p00lH>ebeii, 
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MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS AND AUX. SOCIETIES. 



Aug. 



MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS. 



At the late Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the American Education Society, 
the following applicants were admitted on 
trial, by the Parent Society and its Branches: 



Theological Seminary 
Theological Seminary 
University, Nashville 
Western Reserve ColL 
Union College 
Yale College 
Middlebury College 
Bowdoin College 
Bangor Prep. »:hooI 
Castieton Academy 
Phillips Academy 
Ashfield Academy 
Amherst Academy 
MonsoQ Academy 
Northampton 
Wobarn Academy 
Goshen Academy 
Kinderhook Academy 
New Paltz Academy 
Greenville Academy 
Oneida Institute 
Ellisburg Academy 
Rochester Academy 
Oswego Academy 
Newark Academy 
Bloomfield Academy 
Manual Labw Academy 



Alexandria, Va. 
Andover, Bfass. 
Nashville, Ten. 
Hudson, Ohio 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
New Haven, Con. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Brunswick, Me. 
Bangor, Me. 
Castieton, Vt. 
Andover, Mass. 
Ashfield, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Monson, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass* 
Woburn, Mass. 
Goshen, Con. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 
Greenville, N. Y. 
Whitesborough. N. Y. 
Ellisburg, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Oswego, W. Y, 
Newark, N. Y. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Germantown, Fa. 
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MsxTiVGS OF Branches and Auxiliaries. 

Presbyterian Branch. 

This Society held its anniyersaiy in New 
York, on Thursday evening, Ma^ 14. The 
receipts into the Treasury of this Society 
during the year, amounted to about $8,000. 
The number of Temporary Scholarships, 
obtained within the limits of the Branch, 
amounts to at least 160. Thirty new Ben- 
eficiaries were received during the year ; 
making the whole numberi now aided by 
the Society, 95. 

Ccnnutieut Branch. 

The Third Annual Meeting of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education 
Society was held in Wallingford, June 18, 
1829. 

The Rev. Daniel Smith was appointed 
President of the meeting, and the Rev. L. 
Bacon, Secretary. 

No Report being presented, it was voted, 
that the Directors be requested to prepare 
and publish a statement of the proceedings 
of the Society, for the past year. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

1. Resolved f That this Society approve 
of the rule adopted by the Parent Society, 
that those to whom their patronage is ex- 
tended, shall obtain a thorough education, 
both literary and theological. 

2. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, greater efforts should be made by 
the ministers and churches of Connecticut, 
to bring forward pious and promising young 



men, to be educated for the work of the 
ministry. 

Maine Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of this Branch w&a 
held at Waldoborough, June 27. The Re- 
port waa read by Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 
the Secretary. A motion to accept and 
publish the Report was made by Rev. Dr. 
Fisher, of N. J. and seconded by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston, of Prospect. A Resolution was 
also offered by Rev. Mr. Mead, of Bruns- 
wick, and seconded by the Assist. Sec'ry of 
the Parent Society, " That greater efrorts 
ought to be made by the Churches of this 
State to educate pious young men for tlie 
Christian ministry." These resolutions 
were sustained by several addresses. — The 
next meeting of this Society is to be held 
at Winthrop, on the fourth Wednesday in 
June, 1830. — Rev. Prof. Newman of fiow- 
doin college, was appointed first preacher 
for the occasion. 

Middlesex AuxtUary, Mass. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Medfbrd, June 10. Rev. Dr. Fay 
and Rev. Jos. Bennett attended as a Dele- 
gation from the Parent Society. Resolu- 
tions were offered and seconded by Dr. 
Fay, Rev. Messrs. Damon, Emerson, War- 
ner, and Mr. Mackintire. 

Norfolk Auxiliary. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at the Union Society of Braintree and 
Weymouth, June 10, 1829. Rev. Dr. Park, 
of Stoughton, preached the sermon. ^ 

Benevolent Education Society of Plymouth^ 
Bristol^ and Barnstable. 

This Society was formed about 15 years 
since. At its recent anniversary it became 
Auxiliary to the American Society. Next 
meeting in June, 1830, at South Bridge- 
water. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Ber. ELCSHA BEDEL, ord. pastor, bap. Gooper, 

Maine. Dec. 24, 1898. 
Rev. ELISHA 6. BABOOCK, ord. pastor, conff. 

Wiscasset, Me. April 22, 1829. 
Rev. JAMES 6ILPATRICK, inst. pastor, bap. Blue- 
hill, Me. April 23. 
Rev. HENRY C. JEWETT, ord. pastor, eopg. 

Weatbrook, Me. April 29. 
Rer. ELISHA BACON, inst. pastor, cong. Sanford, 

Me. May 6. 
Rev. ABEL 6. DUNCAN, ord. pastor, cong. Brooks 

and Jackson, Me. May 13. 
Rev. RICHARD Y. WATSON, ord. evang. bap. 

Fayette, Me. May 13. 

Rev. JOHN SMITH, inst. pastor, conff. Exeter, First 
Church, New Hampshire. Marat 15^ 1839. 
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BeT. JARED B. WATERBURTf last. pMtor, oong. 

Portumouth, N. II. PleMaat at. Ch. March 18, 

1829. 
ReT. EDWARD HALE, ord. ermng. bap. Keene, 

N. H. May & 
Rev. BBZALEEL SMITH, ord. eol. pastor, coag. 

Rye, N. H. Col. with Rer. Huntingtoa Porter. 

May 13. 
Rev. PHINEAB COOKE, inet. paitor, cong. Leba- 

Don, N. H. Late of Acwortn. May 13. 
Rev. CHARLES BOYTER, intt. pastor, eong. 

Springfieki, N. H. Jane 10. 

Rev. JOSEPH THATCHER, ord. pastor, cong. 

Plainfield, Vermont. June 10, 1839. 
Rev. AMOS DRURY, iost. pastor, cong. Fairhaven, 

Vt. Maya. » H« » « 

Rev. GILMAfll VOSE, ord. pastor, cong. Stock- 
bridge, Vt. May 27. 

Rev. L. 1. REYNOLDS, ord. bap. Middletowo, Vt. 
May 38. 

Rev. WILLIAM HARLOW, inst. pastor, eong. 
Canton, Massachusetts. March 18, 1829. 

Rev. LEONARD LUCE, ord. pastor, cong. West- 
ford, Ms. Union Church* April 8. 

Rev. THOMAS DRIVER, ord. evaog. bap. South 
Boston, Ms. April 16. 

Rev. DAVID PERRY, inst. pastor, cong. Cambridge- 
Port, Ms. Evan. Church. April 33. 

Mr. JOSEPH H. PRICE, ord. dea. epis. Boston, Ms. 
April 98. 

Rev. JOHN W. SALTER, ord. pastor, oong. Kings- 
ton, Ms. April 99L 

Rev. SYLVESTER 6. PIERCE, lost, pastor, presb. 
Dracttt, Ms. 

Rev. EPHRAIM RANDALL, inst. pastor, unit. 
WestCbrd.Ms. April 30. 

Rev. JOHN H. RUSS, ord. evao. eong. PlainBeld, 
Ms. as a miss, to Ohio. May 3. 

Rev. JOHN L. SIBLEY, ord. pastor, unit. Stow, 
Ma. May 14. 

Rev. FREDERICK H. HEDGE, ord. pastor, unit. 
West Cambridge, Ms. May 30. 

Rev. ERASTUS ANDREWS, ord. pastor, bap. 
Middlefield, Ms. May 90. 

Rev. THOMAS RAND, inst. pastor, bap. New Sa- 
lem, Ms. June 3. 

Rev. S. S. EVEREIT, inst. pastor, nniv. Charles- 
town, Ms. June 4. 

Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL, ord. priest, epis. 
Boston, Ms. Christ Church. June 34. 

Mr. GEORGE F. HA8KINS, ord. dea. epu. Bristol, 

Rhode Island. 
Mr. ISAAC PECK, ord. dea. epip. hovidenee, R. I. 

April 1, 1839. 
Rev. FRANCIS W. EMMONS, ord. pastor, bap. 

Providence, R. I. Over bap. eh. Eastport, Me. 

May 2L 

Rev. ANSON ROOD, ord. pastor, cong. Daobury, 
Corniecticut. April 23, 1829. 

Rev. JONATHAN COGSWEI^ inst. pastor, cong, 
Berlin, Con. New Britain soc. April 29. 

Rev. ELIZUR 6. SMITH, ord. evang. cong. New 
Haven, Con. May 26. 

Rev. S. TOPLIPF, installed pastor, presb. Middle- 
town, Con. Westfield soc. May 27. 

Rev. GURDON ROBBINS, ord. pastor, bap. East 
Windsor, Conn. June 17. 

Rev. ALPHA MILLET, inst. pastor, ceng. Andover, 
Conn. June 24. 

Rev. RALPH CLAPP, ord. pastor, presb. Byron, 
New York. Over Byron, Bergen, and Clarendon 
churches. Feb. 19, 1829. 

Rev. WILLIAM JONES, ord. evan. presb. N. Y. 

Rev. EBENEZER CHILD, ord. evan. presb. N. Y. 

Rev. SAMUEL BROOKS, ord. pastor, presb. Pen- 
field, N. Y. March 18. *~ ' *' 

Rev. SYLVESTER H. EATON, inst. pastor, presb. 
Duflfelo, N. Y. April 9. 

Rev. HOWARD N. KIRK, inst pastor, presb. Al- 
bany, N.Y. Fourth presb. church. April 21. 

Rev. LUSH, ord. evan. presb. Catskill, N. Y. 

Her. -— VANDYCK, ord. evan. presb. CalskiU, 
N. Y. 



Rev. VERAMUS BEMIS, ord. evan. bap. Newfield, 
N.Y. May 6. 

Rev. SETH I. PORTER, inst. pastor, presb. Manil- 
as, N. Y. May 28. 

Rev. WILLIAM GILDERSLEEVE, ord. pastor, 
bap. Bethany, Genesee eo. N. Y. June 4. 

Rev. JAMES I. 06TROM, inst. pastor, presb. Sali- 
na,N. Y. June 34. 

Rev. ROBERT ROY, inst. pastor, presb. Freehold, 
New Jersey, March 18, 18v;9. 

Rev. JAMBS M. HUNTING, ord. evan. prosb. 
Shrewsbury, N. J. June 10. 

Rev. GEORGE PIERSON, ord. col. pastor, presb. 
Orange, N. Y. June 23. 

Mr. WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, ord. dea. epis. 
Richmond, Virginia. March 1, 1829. 

Mr. JAMES DOUGUEN, ord. dea. epis. Richmond, 
Va. March 1. 

Rev. JEREMIAH HENDREN,ord. evan. bap. Nor- 
folk, Va. April 12. 

Sev. Mr. OSGOOD, ord. priest, epis. Fredericks- 
burg, Va. May 31. 

Rev. FRANCIS BARTLET, ord. evan. prosb. 
Brunswick oo. Va. June 20. 

Rev. STEPHEN FRONTIS, inst. pastor, presb. 

Bethany and Tabor, North Carolina. May 15, 

1829. 
Rev. J. R. GOODMAN, ord. priest, epis. Newborn, 

N. C. 

Rev. WILLIAM ASHMEAD, inst. pastor, presb. 

Charleston, South Carolina, 2d Pres. ch. saccei. 

to Dr. Henry. May 17, 1829. 
Rev. WILLIAM S. WILSON, ord. priest,iBpis. Rad- 

cliflTeboroagh, 8. C. May 24. 
Rev. DANIEL L. GRAY, ord. pastor, presb. near 

Spartanburg, S. C. Fair Forest ch. Jane 3. 

Rev. JOHN K. CUNNINGHAM, ord. evan. presb. 

Maysville, Kentucky. April 4, 1829. 
Rev. ITLI smith, inst. pastor, pres. Fftris, Ky. 

April 15. 
Rev. SAMUEL Y. GARRISON, inst pastor, presb. 
Smyrna, Ky. April 34. 

Rev. XENOPHON BBTTS. inst pastor, presb. 
Wakeroan, Horon eo. Ohio. April 8, 182& 

Rev. JOHN McKINNEY, ord. pastor, presb. Frede- 
rick, Knox CO. Ohio. April 16. 

Rev. ISAAC VAN TASSEL, ord. evan. ptesb. 
Ljrme, Huron eo. Ohio. Of the Maumee miss. 
April 29. ^ 

Rev. JAMES N0UR8E, ord. presb. Washington 
city, Dist. of Columbia. 

Mr. CH AUNCEY W. FITCH, ord. dea. epis. Alex- 
andria, D. C. May 14, 1829. 

Mr. ANSON B. HARD, ord. dea. epis. Alexandria, 
D.C. 

Mr. WILLIAM S. PERKINS, ord. dea. epis. Alex- 
andria, D C. 

Whole number in the above 2i«l, 76. 



Ordinations 
Installations 



OFFICES. 

Pastors • • 

Col. Pastors . • 

Evangelists . . 

Priests . . 

Deacons . . 

Not designated . 



DENOMINATIONS. 



Congregational 
Presbyterian . 
Baptist . 

Episcopal 
Unitarian 
Univdrsaliat 



SUMMARY. 

STATES. 

Maine . . • 
New Hampshire 

Vermont . .v . 

Massachusetts . • 

Rhode Island . . 

Connecticut . . 

New York . . . 

New Jersey • . . 

Dist. of Columbia . 

Virginia . . . 

N.Carolina . . . 

S. Carolina . . . 

Kentucky . . . 

Ohio . . • 

DATEa 

1828 December . . 

1^9 February . . 

March . . . 

April . . . 

May .... 

June . . . 

Not deaiguated 



50 
36 



45 
3 

15 
4 
8 
3 



23 
96 
13 
12 
2 
1 



7 
6 
4 

15 
3 
6 

12 
3 
4 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 

3 

7 

24 

25 

13 

3 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF DBATH8. 



Aug. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Number of Con«ocration«, Ordinations, Installations, 
and Institutions for the year ending July ]829,i8 294. 

STATES. 



Consec rations 
Ordinations . 
Installations 
Institutions . 



OFFICES. 

Fastors . • • 

Ck>l. Pastors . . 

Evangelists . . 

Rectors . • • 

Priests . . • 

Deacons . • . 

Mot designated . 



fil5 

76 

3 



173 

6 

70 

3 

20 

17 

5 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational » 112 

Presoyterian . . . 69 

Baptist .... 53 

Episcopal .... 38 
Methodist . . . 

Dutch Reformed . 5 

Unitarian ... 9 

Universalist ... 3 

Roman Catholio . 9 

Not designated . . 3 

Former Beneficiaries - 
uf the American 
Education Society, 
reported for 6 mo^s 24 



Maine 33 

New Hampshire . S4 

Vermont .... 19 

Massachusetts . . 54 

Rhode Island ... 5 

Connecticut • . . 38 

New York .... 52 

New Jersey . . ; 8 

Pennsylvania ... 11 

Delaware .... 2 

Maryland .... 1 

District of Columbia 4 

Virginia .... 13 

North Carolina . . 3 

South Carolina . . 10 

Alabama .... 1 

Kentucky .... 5 

Ohio 12 

DATEa 

1828 July'. ... SI 
August ... 16 
September . . 30 
October ... 38 
November . . 29 
December . . 24 

1829 January ... 15 
February . . 21 
March ... 18 
April .... 25 
May .... 26 

. June .... 17 

Not specified . 14 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OP 

DEATHS 

tff ClergyvMn wnd Students in Thtolog^, 

Rev. BENJAMIN TITCOMB,Jr. iBt.4Lbap. Brans- 
wick, Maine. March 29, 1829. 

Rev. NATHANIEL P. DEVEREAUX, et. 26, 
meth. Brunswick, Me. April 28. 

Rev. CURTIS COE, et. 79, cong. Newmarket, New- 
Hampshire, 25 years putor of a ch. in Durham. 
June 9, 1829. 

Rev. ABIEL JONES, nt 68, cong. Royalton, Ver- 
mont. Feb. 22, 1829. 

Rev. CARPENTER, jet. 80, bap. Ira,Vt. May 3. 

Rev. REUBEN PUFFER, D.D. et. 74, cons. Berlin, 
Massachusetts. In the 48th year of his minis- 
try. April 18, 1829. 

Rev. JONATHAN SMITH, et. 80, cong. Hadlev, 
Ms. 40 years a preacher in Martha^s Vineyard. 
April 18. 

Rev. DANIEL FULLER, et. 89, cong. Boston, Ms. 
Minister of a parish in Gloucester. May 23. 

Rev. EZEKIEL TERRY, et. 54, Wilbraham, Ms. 
North Parish. 

Rev. ASA UEBARD, et. 73, Leyden, Ms. May. 

Rev. JOSHUA EVELETH, et. 33, Worcester, Ms. 
June. 

Rev. NATHAN WILLIAMS, D. D. et. 94, con^. 
Tolland, Connecticut. The oldest Minister in 
the State — would have completed the 69th year 
of his ministry in 15 days more. April 15, 1829. 

Rov. ANDREW ELLIOTT, cong. New Milford, 
Con. A graduate of Y. Coll. in 1799. May 9. 

Rev. JEREMIAH IRONS, bap. Yates, Orleans co. 
N.Y. March. 

Rev. HORATIO PRATT, et. 27, Busti, Chatauque 
CO. New York. April 16. 

Rev. ABRAHAM O. STANSBURY, et. 53, presb. 
South-East, Putnam co. N. Y. Formerly minis- 
Ur in New Fairfield. April 30. 

Rev. WILLIAM SPEAR, et. 65, presb. Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. April 28. 

Rev. LAWRENCE LAWRENSON, meth. Mary- 
hod. Presiding older, Chesapeake disU April 4. 



Rev. JOHN O. GRALP, a»t. 70, evan. Luth. Taney- 

town, Md. May 27. 
Rev. JOHN CHILDS, et. 64, meth. Alexandria, 

Dist. of Columbia. March 29, 1829. 
Rev. CHRISTIAN UAVID BUCHOLC, et. 72, Sa- 
lem, Virginia. March, 1829. 
Rev. JAMES B. TAYLOR, et. 26, cong. Prince Ed. 

CO. Va. March 29. 
Rev. DANIEL SHINE, et. 63, meth. Louisburg, 

Franklin co. North Carolina. In the 43d year of 

his ministry. Feb. 16, 1829. 
Rev. HENRY WHITE^ bap. Claiborne, Alabama. 

A native of Connecticut. March 13. 
Rev. SUGG FORT, bap. Robertson co. Illinois, 

near Port Royal. April 21. 
Rev. JACOB OSBORNE, et. 30, Warren, Ohio. 
Rev. SMITH WEEKS, meth. Detroit, Michigan 

Territory* Itinerant Preacher. March 7, 1829. 
Rev. JESSE MINER, presb. New Stockbridfe, 

Greco Bay, Mich. Ter. After an illneia of 4 

weeks. Missionary. March 22. 

Whole nnmhtr in the above liaty 88L 
Students in Theology^ 3. 



AGES. 

From 20 to 30 > 

30 40 . 

40 50 . 

50 60 . 

60 70 . 

70 80 . 

60 90 . 

90 100 . 

Not specified . . 
Sum of a 11 the ag- 
es specified 

Average age . . 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Consregational . . 8 

Preshyterian ... 3 

Baptist .... 5 

Methodist ... 5 

Evan. Lutheran . . 1 

Not specified . . 6 

Students in Theology 3 



SUMMARY. 

STATES 

• 3 Maine . *. . 

2 New Hampshire 
. 1 Vermont . . 

• 2 Massachusetts 
. 4 Connecticut 

• 5 New York 

3 Pennsylvania 
1 Maryland . . 
7 Dist. Columbia 

Virginia . . 
N. Carolina • 
Alabama . . 
Illinois . • 
Ohio . . 

Michigan Ter. 

DATES. 
1829 February 
March . 
April 
May . . 
June . • 
Not specified 



il261 
. 60 



GENERAL 
AGES. 

From 20 to 30 . . 8 

30 40 .. 14 

40 50 . . 7 

50 60 . . 11 

60 70 . . 10 

70 80 .. 10 

80 90 . . 9 

90 100 . . S 

Not specified 36 

Sum of all the t ^935 
ages specified ) 

Average age ... 55 



DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational . . 18 

Presliyterian ... 19 

Baptist 16 

Methodist .... 20 

Episcopal .... 8 

Evangelical Lutheran 1 

Universalist ... 1 

Roman Catholic . . 2 

Jew 2 

Not specified ... 20 

Students in Theology 6 



SUMMARY. 
Connecticut . . 
New York . . . 
New Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Delaware . . . 
Maryland . . . 
District of Columbia 
Virginia .... 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia .... 
Alabama . . . 
Louisiana . . . 
Missouri . . . 
Illinois .... 
Indiana .... 
Kentucky . . . 

Ohio 

Michigan Territory 



STATES 

Maine . . . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 



6 
3 
5 
14 
1 



DATES. 

1828 July . . 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

1829 January . 
February . « . 
March . 
April . . 
May . . 
June . . 
Not ipecifitd 



2 

1 
2 
6 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

3 
8 
9 
6 
3 
1 



5 
23 
3 
12 
1 
5 
1 

10 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 



6 
6 
7 
6 
8 
7 

10 
7 

14 

11 
6 
3 

16 
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DONATIONS. 
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Receipts tnto the Treasury of the American 
E£ication Society f ana cf its Branches, 
from March 31 to June 30, 1829. 

DONATIONS. 

Jleworth, N.H. from mus R. Atwood 5 00 
Boston, rroin Fein. Ed. Soe. by mn. 

Jeffries, 49 00 

Collection at the An. meeting, 64 43 

From Fem. Anx. Ed. So. of Boston 

and vicinity, by miu M. A. £. 

Cod man, Treai. 40 00 

BUnifordy from Rev. D Clark, a 

contribution 19 90 

Btrkakif E. Soe. By J. W. Robbint , 

Treaa. 16 00 

Chtaterjieliy collection in the Par. of 

Rev. mr.Watera, by mr. Parsona 9 71 
Haaex Co, Aux. Soe. from Gent. Soe. 

in Sonth Par. Danvers, 75 00 

lAd. Soe. do. do. 45 08 

From mem. of Ch. in W. Parish, 

Haverhill, to constitute Rev. 

MOSES GILL GROSVENOR 

an hon. mem. of the Am. E. So. 40 00 
The 'Circle of Industry,' of New- 

baryport, 15th semi. an. pann. 

by miss Mary C. Oreenleaf, Tr. 95 00 
The following by Joa. Adams, Tr. 

from Marbteh. Aux. Ed. Soe. 38 96 

fr. Amesbury. W. Parish 10 70 

fr. Andover, W. Parish, in part, 

to const. Rev. S. C. JACKSON 

a life mem. 17 13 

From a Friend, a thank oflbriiTf 50 00 
Ladies of tlie Andover minis, as. 7 00 
From Rev. Ed. W. Hooker, tow. 

coostiu ED. HOOKER OORr 

NELIU8 an bon. mem. 30 00 

IFitchhurgy Fem. Pr. Boc. by misa 

Fidelia Eaton, Sec. 5 00 

QloiuceMUr, Fem.Be.So. L. Dane, Tr. 90 00 

Qroton^ from Joseph Brown 5 00 

fr. a Ladv, by Rev. mr.Famsworth 9 00 

Ora/koii, Vt. from Individ, by Rev. 

Selah R. Arms 16 00 

Hinadaley fr. Rev. W. A. Rawley, a 

Coll. in his Soe. 19 95 

Hartford^ Con. fr. Robert Anderson 9 50 
Hallowell, Me. fr. Mr. Dole 95, Mr. 

Stickney, 5 30 00 

From Ladies, by Miss Cutler 30 00 

Loomiruter Evan. Ch. it Soe. by 

Rev. P. Payson 99 69 

Lfndon^Yt. from Rev. S. 6. Tenney 1 GO 
Mendon^ N. T. from Levi Russell 5 00 

Middlesex Aux. Ed. Soe. by E. P. 

Mackintire. Assist. TreaR. viz. : 

from Sec. Fem. Conf. 13— Third 

do. 6-~New Bridge do. 6 13— 

Blale do. 15 95 (in llev.Mr. Ben- 

nett^s Soe. Woburn) 40 37 

Psruy from David Tuttle 5 00 

From a few friends to the Soo. 4 00 

Preshfterian Branch 9500 00 

Prmhroke^ N.H. fr. a circle of ladies 5 39 

From a Soe. of Young Ladies, by 

Miss Ann Cofran, Sec. 8 33 

Rindge^ N. H. Fem. Con. of Pr. by 

Mrs. Tirzah K. Burnham, Tr. 5 00 

Royalton, Vt. Fem. Ed. So. by Miss 

Mary CoUamer, Tr. 8 68 

Rowley y Fem. Ed. Soe. First Par. by 

Miss Mehitabel Hobbs, Tr. 9 50 

Asso. of Y. Ladies, First Par. by 

Miss Chtrissa Hale 9 46 

Sullivan Co. N.Y. avails of Charity 

Box kept by a young lady 81 

Sali^ury^ N. H. from toe Church in 

that plnce, by Rev. Mr. Cross 5 00 
Somihburyy Con. fr. a Lady now dec. 

avails of currant wine, by Rev. 

Mr. Shipman 6 00 

Tewksbury, fr. a small circle of lad. 7 00 

Carried forwaid 3;i»C 35 



Broaght on 
Uxhridgo. tt. a Fem. Pr. Circle, by 
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Miss Sttsan Jaques, See. 6 00 

Walpole Fem. Cent Society 5 55 

Warwick^ from Francis Leonard, SM 5 00 
Weymouth Fem. Ed. Soe. by Miss 

Eroeline Merritt, Trees. 19 39 
WestboToughy fr. Rev. E. Rockwood, 

contrib. in hu Soe. 98 10 

Wohum, fr. Middle School Disf . 8 69 

Woodatocky Con. fr. W.Baekus, a col. 10 00 
Wilmington^ Del. fr. Aux. Ed. Soe. 

by Mrs. A. M. Jones 15 00 — 90 59 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Braintree, Levi Wild 5 00 

Charleston. S. C. Mrs. Gadsden 5 00 

Mrs. J. Keith 5, Mrs. Barksdale 5 10 00 
Mendon, N. Y. Levi Russell 5 0(1 

South Readings Adam Hawkes 5 00 — 30 00 

LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Rev. Pliny Dickenson, of Walpole,fr. 

Fem. Cent Soe. bal. requisite 5 00 

Rev. Simeon Colton, of Monson, fr. 

Stud, of the Acad. und. his care 40 00 — 45 00 

INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One year's int.on the following, viz, 

Hubbard, on bal. unpaid $700 49 OO 

Bartlett Judson 60 00 

Richard Oobb 60 00 

Edward Henry Cobb 60 00 

Parker 60 00 

Prnctor 60 00 

Green, on bal. unpaid 41 34 

Josiah Wheelwright 60 00 

Train 60 00 

Newton 60 00 

Martyn, of J. Means, on his half 30 00 

And 6 months on the N.Eogland 30 00—693 34 

GRANTS REFUNDED. 

From former Beneficiaries, in part, 

$58 50— $25— $100 183 50 

and fr. another, by the hands of 

Mr. Cornelius 50 00—933 50 

TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Church, Long- Meadow, in part of $75 40 00 

INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 

Dividend on Bank Stock 970 00 

Interest on Funds loaned 176 80 

do. on 8 mortgages, $9,000 190 00 

do. rec'd of 9 former Benefic 39 39 

Part of an old Nota 30 00—636 19 

LEGACIES. 

Miss Mary Herrick, late of Reading, 

by Samuel Brooks, exec. 100 00 

Amount received for present use $5,064 97 

PRINCIPAL REC'd on SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Dartmouth, from Reuben D. Mussey, in part 10 00 
Green, from Ladles' Association 100 00 

I^athrop, from Dea. Elisha Eldridge,hiB subs. 10 OO 
Wild, from Levi Wild, of Braintree (bond) 1000 OO 
— — from a Lady now in England, to whom 
several numbers of duarteriy Journal had 
been sent by fem. friend in this country 1000 00 

$9190 OO 
Clothing received this quarter. 

Aahbvy fr. a few friends to the Ed. Soe by Mrs. Sal- 
ly Manning, a bundle. 

Conway y from a Piece of Cassimere. 

Qloucestery Fem. Benev. Soe. by L. Dane, Treasures 
6 pairs woollen Socks. 

Orafton^ Fem. Reading Soe. 3 shirts. 

J^orfolk Aux. Ed. Soe. by Rev. John Codman, TieA* 
one bundle valued at $19. 
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I>ONATIONS. 



Aug. 



Princeton^ Yo. Ladies Soe. a large box of Clotbinf . 
Tewksbury^ from 6 nr. Socks. 

Ladies Society, 5 pairs of Socks. 
West BoyUUn^ Fem. Reading and Char. Sociotj, a 

bundle of Clothing. 

MAINE BRANCH. 

BrwMwicky coU. at monthly concert 17 31 
Dividend on shares in Portland Bank 16 00 
Albany, Mrs. Susan Cumminn 2 00 

Payson Scholarship, int. to 10th June 42 00 
Ellingwood* do. interest 22 02 — 99 33 

Also received on Scholarships, viz. 
Topsham and Brunswick, rec'd in Brunswick 57 81 
Ellingwood, rec*d on ace. (making $633) 168 00 

8aco and Biddefurd, from Ladies in Saco 26 00 

$251 81 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Lymty Cash of individuals 7 00 

Pelhaviy do. do. 10 00 

Filiwilliam^ Female Ed. Society 12 16 — ^29 16 
Jlilford^ a box of clothing, from Fem. Reading Soc. 
Epaoniy from a Lady, 2 pr. Socks. 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Cash received from various sources $801 80 

Clothing yalned at 28 50. 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Jiiddletcwn Up. Houses, Ladies and Gent. 

by Rev. J. L. Williams 18 76 

JforthKillingworthy contribution in church 

by Rev. S. Aferwin 6 53 

JV*«v Canaan^ Lydian Soc. 2d ann. payH for 

a Benefic. in ¥. Coll. by L. Famam 72 00 

Torringford Society, by Rev. E. Goodman 1 00 
Wintonbwry^ Fe. Ben. So. by Rev. J. Bartleti 7 00 

For immediate nse 105 29 

Reeeived on Scholarships, riz. 
Taylor Schol. in part, by L. A. Dasgett 363 50 

do. in part, from 1st soe. Norwich, 

b^ Henry H. Strong . 25 00 

388 50 
PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 

Prosb. Ch. Pearl street, Fem. Ed. Soc 1 yr*i 

subs, for one temporary Scholarship 75 00 

Fem.Ed. Soc. to eon. JIfrs. Anna JdonUith 
wife of Rev. W. M. their late pastor, a 
Life mem. by mrs. Ogilvie and miss Rich -30 oo 
Lai|[ht St. Ch. by C. Baker, on ace. of subs, 
viz. Arthur Tappan 375, Chs. Stone, Corn. 
Baker and Francis Tappan 75 each, Low- 
ell Holbrook and R. Curtis 37 50 each, B. 
Palmer 20, and W. A. Tomlinson 5. 700 oo 

Ladies, 3d payH, 3 Benefic by mrs. Darling 75 oo 
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* Ellingwood Scholarship. — This Scholarship was 
cnbscribed in March 1827, by members of the cnnrch 
4umI society under the pastoral care of the Rev. John 
W. Ellingwood of Bath, Maine, and was named by 
them in honor of their respected minister. The sub- 
•eription exceeded the sum of one thousand dollars, 
•ad was made payable in five years. That the ben- 
efit of the foundation roijrht be realized immediately, 
the sabscrlbers generonsTy engaged to pay the inter- 
est on their subMriptions, or on so much of them as 
might remain doe until the whole sum should be paid. 
Of course the amount of interest paid by the aubocri- 
ler«, from year to year, must be less and less ; — ^the 
balance of the income beinederived from the capital 
already paid and invested. From not making this ex- 
planation, but publishing the receipts just as they 
bare been received, it might seem as if the real in- 
come of the Scholarship was growing less — and the 
•eholarship itself of doubtful existence. — Whereas it 
has been in full operation from the first and is among 
the safest and vest foundations which the Society 
holds. This explanation is made in justice to the be- 
nevolent donors— and because it will apply to several 
other Taloable scholarships. A large part of the El- 
lingwood Sebolanhip hae already Iwea received. 



695 oo 
75 oo 

375 oo 

50 oo 

75 oo 

75 oo 

150 oo 



122 oo 



Cedar St. Ch. Pelattah Ferit ^ C. O. Hal" 

stead, 2d semianooal pay*t, 3lf 50 
Brick Chorch, by Fuber Howe, subscript's, 
viz. Alfred Deforest 150, Moses Alien 5o, 
J.C.Halsey, J. Chandler, £. L. Sturdivant, 
and M. Baldwin 37 5o each, Fisher Howe 
50, Hennr James 2o, H. H. Schieffelin and 
mrs. £. Goodwin 10 each. — —Collected in 
the Church at sundry times 255 oo 
Rutgers St. Ch. mrs. Eliza Lewis, 1 yr. subs. 
Central Presb. Ch. (care of Rev. W. Patton) 

bal. of subs, for 10 Benefic. 1st year 
Geo. Gallagher, 2d payH, (Benefic. to be se- 
lected by Dr. Spring) to labor in Virginia 
Rev. Matthias Bruen, his subs. 1st year 
JWwarAr, N.J. JohnS-Condit, 1st payH 1 Ben. 
T. Freelinshuysen, for himself and mrs. F« 
1st Presb. Ch. on ace. of subs, by Rev.W. 
T. Oamilton, 1st year, viz. Fr. S.Thom- 
as 3o, S. Baldwin 25, J. Bruen 20, A. 
Johnson ir. 5, J. Nichols and J. Baldwin 
15 each, W. Pennington and Capt. Con- 
ger 5 each. — Cash a Donation, 2. 
N. B. The $88 acknowledged in the Jour- 
nal for April as rec'd from Newark was 
paid by John Taylor and Philo Sanford 
20 each, J.C.Homblower 15, Isaac Bald- 
win 10, John Poinier 8, Peter Jacobus 6, 
Wm.Tuttle 4,and Chad Woodrufir5,on 
ace. of 1st year's subscription. 
Hudgon^ N.Y. Fem. Miss. So. part of suba. 

for temp. Schol. by Ophelia Olcott, Tr. 
Mercertburffy Pa, from Robert King on ace 
of subs. obtM by W.T.Hamilton inAng.last 
JWio Windsor^ N.Y. in part to cons. Rev.M. 
THOMPSON life memb. by M. Soodgrasa 
Greenville^ N.Y. Eliakim Reed 75, & from 
mrs. Reed 20, to ed. young man for minis. 
Jefferson College^ students, aec ann. aubs. 
Brooklyn,lul. from John Millard, bal. of his 
subs, for 5 Benefic 1st year (he paid $100 
August 24, 1828) 
Connelsburft Pa. subscrip. collected in that 

congregation, by James Agnew 
Donation, Friend, by Rev. H. White 
Pleasant Valley^ N.Y. mrs. Daniel Ostrom 
Qreenwieh^ Conn. Rev. Isaac Lewis 
Unknown Friend, by Mr. J. P. Havens 
Sovlh Hampton^ L. I. Fem. Ed. Society 
Buhlthem^ Orange co. N.Y. Daniel Clement 



$33^00 

WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY, N.Y. 

Mount MorriSf Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by E.P. 

Stanley 
PuUeney^ Steuben co. by Jaaea Cooley, Agt 

and articles valued at 31 87 
HannibalvilUy Oswego co* Fem. Ed. See* 

and sundry articles. 
Cash, sundry collec by Jas. Eelis, Cor. Sec 

Do. do. do. 

Presb. of Bath, by Rev. Eleaxer Latbrop,Tr. 
Fayette^ Seneca co. Ladies in Presb. Soc 

and articles of clothing valued at 19 13. 
Horner^ Cash recM of Rev. John Keep 

$160l 



38 oo 

90 oo 

90 oo 

95 oo 
75 oo 

975 00 



35 


oo 


1 


oo 


5 


oq 


90 


oo 


30 


oo 


18 50 


90 


oo 



7oo 
1 oo 


1 50 


91 29 

73 13 

14 41 

9oo 


44 48 



List of Donations received from Eepex Co. Aux. Ed. 

Soc. the whole amount of which was acknowUdgod 

in the April Journal^ viz. 
Andover Theol. Sem. 57. West Parish 17 50. Brad^ 
fordy East par. 17 23. West par. 38. Boxford^ 43 18 
Beverly 59. Danvers^Bo. par. in part 30. Essex^ 37. 
Hamilton^ 21 44. HaverhUly Ist par. 84. IpswichAsl 
par. Ladies 35 68. Gent. 11. Manchester 2&=476 03 

Deduct cash paid Agent 72 oo 

For printing Constitution 4ind Add. 91 75-93 75 



$382 28 



ERRATA. 

In our last number, page 208, at the end of the last 
line, add " consider as indijtpensable inJ" 

In the Table, p. 220, the Rock Spring Tbeol.Sehool 
is stated to be Presb. ; it should be B^tiH, 
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UNION OP STUDY WITH USEFUL LABOUR. 



A diaeoane dalivared on the ereniof preceding the 
Anniremry oftlMTheologieaJ Seminary, Ando- 
▼er. Maw. Sept. 18B9, in eompli«nce witli the 
request of an Association of Students in the 
Seminary, for Mechanical Labonr.— By R«^. 
£. Cornelias, Secretary of the American Educa- 
tion Society. 

It is presumed that no apology will 
be required for ioTiting public atten- 
tion to a subject, which, though less 
frequently made the theme of popu- 
lar discourse than many other subjects, 
is deeply connected with the interests 
of learning and religion ; — I refer to 
the union of a system of thorough ex^ 
erctse with study ^ through the whole 
course of acadanic and professional 
education. 

If there are any, however, who ex- 
pect to be entertained with new and 
striking theories, or elaborate disqui- 
sitions or elegant descriptions, I must 
forewarn them that they will be dis- 
appointed. The subject is a plain 
one, and addresses itself chiefly to the 
common sense of men. The object 
of the present address will be lost, if 
sober and intelligent minds are not 
furnished with those reasonings and 
facts which will enable them to judge 
of the practicability and necessity of 
connecting useful labour with study, 
as an exercise, in literary and sacred 
Seminaries. 

My method will be to make some 
general remarks concerning the mode 
of exercise best adi^ted to the object 
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which is here contemplated ; — to fur- 
nish some account of recent expert- 
ments which have been made at a 
number of institutions in our country ; 
and to urge the importance of speedy 
e^orts to carry the plan into execu- 
tion, in our Seminaries and Schools 
of learning. 

I. In regard to the mode of exer- 
cise, our opinions must be regulated, 
partly, by the leading object for which 
all exercise should be taken, and, 
partly, by the circumstances in which 
students are placed. 

Were I skilled in the science of 
Anatomy, or acquainted with the Med- 
ical art, I could doubtless give a 
physiological view of the subject 
which would satisfy every one, that 
the necessity for exercise, of some 
kind, is a fundamental law of our na- 
ture. The human frame, as well as 
the mind for whose accommodation it 
is fitted up, is made for action ; and 
the health of the one can no more be 
maintained without it, than the health 
of the other. 

Physicians, we all know, ascribe 
great influence to exercise, as well in 
sustaining the system generally, as in 
the production and prevention of dis- 
ease. I may be excused, if in proof 
of this remark I quote not only their 
authority, but their language. 

" A due proportion of exercise, we 
find to be necessary to the perfect ac- 
tion of every function both of body 
and mind ; by its excess they are ex*- 
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hausted, and fall into premature de- 
cay ; while by the wcmi of it, their 
vigour is impaired, the body becomes 
incapable of maintaining itself in 
health, and the mind partakes of 
the langour and inactivity of the body. 
Although each extreme may be, per- 
haps, equally injurious, yet the 
greater number of diseases that fall 
under our inspection, originate from 
this latter cause ; and its first effects 
are generally manifested upon the 
functions that are subservient to the 
nutritive system. By this means the 
body loses its proper supply of matter, 
and both its physical constitution, and 
its vital powers, are immediately af- 
fected. The secretions of all kinds 
become deficient in quantity, and 
changed in their quality ; the cir- 
culation proceeds with a languid cur- 
rent ; and consequently both the mus- 
cles and the nerves are deprived of 
their due proportion of arterial blood 
to support the contract ibility of the 
former, and sensibility of the latter."* 

These remarks, while they apply 
generally to all men, are specially 
true of the young. Not only is more 
exercise needed during this period of 
life, than in any other, but nature, as 
if to intimate this necessity, has given 
to the young an instinctive desire for 
action, far beyond what is felt in more 
advanced years. Such being the fun- 
damental principles of the animal e-» 
conomy, as determined by the Crea- 
tor, it is plain that health and vigour 
can no more be maintained without 
exercise, than life without food. A 
man might as well think of changing 
his natural element, and of living un- 
der water, as of violating with impu- 
nity this established law of his nature. 
Whatever then may be the mode of 
exercise adopted, it should be such 
as fully to answer the physiological 
ends for which it is needed. 

But it must be exercise adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
men may be placed. Habit is a sec- 
ond nature ; and not unfrequently en- 

*New Edinbnrfh Encyclopedia. Art. Medicine. 
~ ako the mediuil opinions oommimicated, in tiiie 
', for the Quarterly Reg. and Joar. 
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forces its laws with as controlling an 
influence as nature herself. The hab- 
its of students differ widely from 
those of men engaged in active pur- 
suits : of course, it may be necessary 
to observe a corresponding difference 
in settling the mode of exercise best 
adapted to studious and sedentary 
men. 

The following, it is believed, are 
the most important points to be kept 
in view, in establishing a system of 
exercise, which shall be adapted to 
the condition and wants of young men 
in a course of education. 

1. The exercise should be such as 
to produce thorough muscular action 
of the chest, and limbs ; and to pro- 
mote gentle perspiration.t 

2. It should be taken either in the 
open air, or in a place which admits 
of its free circulation. An impure, 
an overheated, or a confined atmos- 
phere may prevent, or destroy, near- 
ly all the good effects of exercise, and 
may become the occasion of positive 
injury. 

3. It should be systematic. A less 
amount of time devoted regularly to 
this purpose will be of more service 
than a much longer period, employed 
at uncertain, and distant intervals. 
Nature never stops in her work. He 
who would effectually cooperate with 
her, must be steady and uniform in 
his plans and efforts. Ordinarily, it 
is supposed better, that exercise should 
be taken a short period before meals, 

t The following 86nte7ices are from the second Jfo, 
of the Journal of Healthy published at Philadelphia. 

'* To render exercite appropriate, during health, it 
is necessary that motion be eomraunicatwi to every 
part susceptible of it ; that the breast be dilated be- 
yond the usual bounds of rest ; that all the muscles 
attain the utmost degree of their extension and con- 
traction ; that strength, of course, be exerted, and 
enjoy all its developements. The etffects of such ex- 
ercise, when not carried to the extent of producing 
nndno fatigue, are to promote the circulation of the 
fluids throughout the body, to render the digestion of 
food more easy and perfect ; to ensure the nutrition 
of every part of the system, and to enable perspira- 
tion and the other excretions to take place with reg- 
ularity." 

IVe take this opportunity of expressing our high 
satisfaction with Uie plan of this new periodical, and 
our earnest wish that it may obtain a wide cireula- 
tion. It denounces empiricism ; and communicates 
the most valnoMe medical knowledge, in popular 
language. The work is conducted b^ an association 
of regular Physicians in Philadelphia, and is issued 
once in two weeks— in nmmbers qf 16 fa^M.oC $i;25 
in adwimc$ pw a»iHMi. £<^«* 
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than that it should immediately follow 
them. 

4. The exercise used hy students 
should be gentle, and should be pro- 
tracted sufficiently to admit of their 
receiving the full benefit of it. It is 
the remark of a writer of great re- 
spectability, as well as of much expe- 
rience on this subject, that ** Gentle 
exercise diffused through four hours 
is much better adapted to a sedenta- 
ry man, than a concentration of the 
same amount of motion within the 
space of one hour."* As nature nev- 
er stops in her work ; so she is never 
in a hurry. Nothing is gained in 
this, or in any other labour, depend- 
ing for success on her agency, by 
running before her. On the con- 
trary, such a course is sure to meet 
with a rebuke. Three hours in a 
day is supposed by good judges to be 
the least amount of time which a stu- 
dent ought to devote to this impor- 
tant object ; and four hours would be 
better than three. It is a mistaken 
opinion that the employment of so 
much time in exercise, will impede 
progress in study. With the same 
propriety might it be said that the 
time which the mechanic spends in 
sharpening his tools, is lost for the pur- 
poses of labour. If a student wishes 
to gain time for study that shall be 
felt through a course of years, let him 
make a law as inviolable as were 
those of the Medes and Persians, that 
three hours at least of the twenty four, 
shall be devoted to exercise. Never 
could it be said with more truth than 
in this case ; " There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.' ' Many and many 
a youthful martyr has found it so. I 
may add, that experiments recently 
made in Institutions where labour is 
combined with study, prove that those 
who devote from three to four hours 
of a day to exercise lose nothing in 
regard to attainments in learning, 
but are gainers by the arrangement. 

* Rev. Dr. Miller*8 letters on Clerical mannen and 
b«bita, let £d. p. 455. 



It is possible, indeed, that a youth 
who spends all his time in study may 
go over a greater space, and for a 
short period may accomplish more 
than one who takes time to renew 
I his bodily and mental vigour; but 
need it be asked which will stand 
foremost, at the end of the race ? One 
of the most active and laborious pro- 
fessional students in America^ and one 
who has given the world as substan- 
tial and abundant fruits of his labours 
perhaps, as any other man, in propor- 
tion to the time in which he has been 
on the public stage, spends /Are6 hours 
of the day in close study, and a large 
part of the remainder in exercise. 
But study, with such men, is a term 
of different signification from what it 
has in the vocabularies of many who 
call themselves students. The hour 
comes, and finds them ready, like a 
strong man, to run a race. The mind 
grasps its subject and refuses to quit 
its hold till it has gained its object.* 

5. The hours of study should be 
arranged in such a manner, as not to 
hinder, but to encourage exercise ; in 
other words, it should hold a promt" 
nent, instead of a secondary place, 
in the distribution of time. A great 
mistake has, I apprehend, been com- 
mitted, in regard to this point, by 
students, and by the Instructers and 
overseers of Seminaries of learning. 
The best and much the largest por- 
tion of time has been allotted to other 
objects ; so that exercise has been 
either neglected entirely, or very im- 
perfectly attended to. In how many 
institutions would a student find it 
impossible to devote three or four hours 
to exercise, were he ever so much 
disposed to take it, without interfer- 
ing with hours for sleep, or meals, or 
study, or some other object of prima- 
ry arrangement ? The truth is, that 
the founders and governors of most 
Seminaries of learning have made no 
positive provision whatever for taking 
exercise. Their laws and regulations 

* This remark it scarcely need be said, appliea 
chiefly to adult stadentSf whose minds have been 
long disciplined for action ; still it applies, in a de- 
gree, to all students. 
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are siletit in regard to it. If the stu* 
dent is disposed to exercise three 
howr* a day, and can contrive to gain 
time by stealth or in some other way, 
he can enjoy the privilege; but he 
derives little or no encouragement 
either from the authority, or the ex- 
ample, of his superiors, and hence he 
18 easily discouraged from making any 
systematic attempts. Indeed, it has 
been found difficult in this seminary, 
where the value of exercise is highly 
l^ipreciated, to find space enough un- 
occupied by other duties, to admit of 
the small term of one hour and a half 
Mnt mechanical exercise. There must 
be a change in this respect. Instruc- 
ters and overseers of literary and pro- 
fessional schools must give to exer- 
cise a prominent {^ce in their ar- 
rangements; they must make room 
hr it in the regular employments of 
each day, and throw the weight of 
their whole influence into the scale 
in fiivour of it, or it is to be feared 
t^t systematic exercise can never be 
associated permanently with the stu- 
dies of thcMse who are placed under 
their care. 

6. Exercise adapted to the circum- 
lAances of students should be such as 
may be easily and C(mveniently tak- 
en ; and it should be, as far as prac- 
ticable, pleasant to the young men 
tiiemselves. The first is necessary to 
secure prompt attention, and the last 
to render the exercise permanently val- 
ttaUe. Where too much preparation, 
in regard to dress, or any other cir- 
enmstanee, is required, it will be 
ftmad difficult to maintain punctual 
attendance, and, if the kind of exer- 
cise adopted should be disagreeable 
and irksome, it cannot be performed 
with cheerfhlness, and cannot, there- 
Ibre, be so salutary in its efibcts as 
another mode might be. The influ- 
ence of the passions upon health is 
ibfly recognized by medical writers, 
aid has the support of universal ex- 
perience. For this reason it is im- 
portant that pleasure should be con- 
tfulted, 80 |£r as circumstances will 
permit, in all arrangemeata of the 



kind now referred to. Exercise will 
thus become a recreation, as well as 
a duty. The ancients understood 
this connexion ; for, while they made 
health the ultimate end of their sys- 
tems of exercise, they were careful to 
throw around them every attraction 
which could awaken puUic or private 
interest. 

7. For the reasons which have just 
been mentioned, as well as for others 
which might be given, it is desirable 
that some variety should be allowed 
in the exercise of students at differ^ 
ent seasons of the year, and at dif- 
ferent places and institutions. The 
taste of men differs — ^and what is suit- 
able and convenient at one time, or 
place, may not be so at another* The 
habits of the community change as 
we proceed from one^part of the coun- 
try to another; so that difficulties 
which in one section might be easily 
overcome, in another may be insuper- 
able. For example, at one Institu- 
tion mechanical labour may have the 
advantage; at another, agriculture^^ 
or horticukural labour, may be most 
suitable. A College which has been 
long established, or which is compell- 
ed to pay respect to wealth, and Cush- 
ion, may find it impossible to intro- 
duce modes of exercise which, in In^ 
stitutions of recent origin, or of plain- 
er habits may be easily rendered re- 
spectable and popular. These, and a 
great variety of other circumstances 
exist in the condition of young men 
obtaining an education, and they 
must be permitted to regulate the 
mode of exercise in some degree, if 
we would succeed in our endeavours. 
Where it can be done, arrangements 
should be made at the same Institut- 
tion for different kinds of exercise, 
that young men of different habits and 
dispositions, or of different constitu*- 
tions may be allured and benefitted. 
It may, also, admit of a question 
whether young men,, especially those 
in the more advanced stages of edu- 
cation, may not be lefl, with advan- 
tage, to form voluntary associations 
for the purpose of ezerciiOy and to re- 
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galate and superintend their own e^ 
forts ; subject to the general control 
and direction of their Instructcrs and 
governors. More responsibility will 
in this way be thrown upon the young 
men themselves ; and they will sub- 
mit to the restraint which every well 
regulated system imposes, with more 
cheerfulness. Experience will, how- 
ever, sh^ more light on this, and, in- 
deed, on every other part of the sub- 
ject, and render the best course to be 
parsaed more obvious. 

8. Exercise which may be render- 
ed profitable in a pecuniary point of 
Tiew, while it answers fully all the 
other ends of exercise, is manifestly 
to be preferred. The reason of this 
is too plain to need illustration. Ev- 
ery man is bound to employ his 
time in such a manner, as to ac- 
complish the greatest good for him- 
self and for others. If he can dis- 
pose of his time in a way to ac- 
complish two good ends, instead of 
anef he cannot be at a loss, as to his 
duty. C<msidering how numerous 
and Hrgent are the claims of humani- 
ty and benerolenoe ; how much may 
be aocomplished by pecuniary means 
to satisfy those claims; considering 
also the importance of early habits of 
indostry and economy, and what 
Bombers of young men are, to a great 
extent, necessarily thrown upon their 
own efforts and resources, in obtain- 
ing an education, it is impossible for 
candid and Christian minds to have a 
donfat on this point 

9. The exercise of students should 
be taken in connexion with a suitable 
diet That there are as great mis- 
takes in regard to the latter as the 
former, admits not of a question by 
any one who is acquainted with the 
subject In vain are all our eflforts'to 
promote health and vigour of body 
and mind, if this point be not attend- 
ed to with care. It is a remark of 
Bacon, that great pupil of nature — 
tbat ** Our exercise should bear an 
exact proportion to our diet, and our 
diet, in like manner to our exercise ; 
or in other words, he who eats and 



drinks plentifully, should use much 
I exercise ; and he who cannot use ex- 
ercise, should, in order to preserve 
, his health, live abstemiously." ''There 
are few," he adds, ** who do not eat 
one third or a fourth more than is 
necessary to support them." One 
full meal in a day, and that of a sin- 
gle plain dish, with light meals in« 
tervening, has been supposed to be 
most favourable to health. The saga- 
cious Franklin was of this opinion* 
** In general," says he, *' mankind, 
since the improvement of cookery, 
eat about twice as much as nature re» 
quires." The celebrated Cornaro, 
who lived to the advanced age of 98, 
has ffiven his testimony, in a most 
convmcing manner, in fkvour of the 
same sentiment. . Having lived freely 
in his youth, he was, like thousands 
of others, on the point of making 
shipwreck of his constitution before 
he had reached 35 years of age. For- 
tunately he became convinced that 
there was but one medicine which 
could effect a radical cure — and that 
was strict temperance in eating and 
drinking^ united with regular exer* 
cise. In his 83d year he thus de- 
scribes himself: " I now enjoy a vig- 
orous state of body and of mind. I 
mount my horse from the level ground ; 

I climb steep ascents. In short, 

I am in all respects happy, and quite 
a stranger to the doleful, morose life 
of lame, deaf, and blind old age, worn 
out with intemperance."* In regard 
to the quality of our food, the experi- 
ence of literary men as well as the 
testimony of medical writers proves 
that a diet which contains a greater 
amount of vegetable than of animai 
substances is to be preferred. But 
far less is, ordinarily, depending upon 
quality than upon quantity. Sim- 
plicity, and FRUGALITY are the great 
rules. Let these be observed, and 
let the powers of nature be renewed 
and strengthened by systematic and 

*Se6 " An Abridgement of the writings of Lewi« 
Cornaro on Health and Lone Life.** By Rev. Her* 
man Daggett, A. M. — a small but inraJuable com)iJ- 
lation, wEich should be in the hands of students and 
all othen wko das in health and kof life. 
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daily exercise of the body, and the 
laws of our being roust change, or 
there will be no greater obstacle to 
the health and usefulness of students 
than of other men. 

I have dwelt longer on this part of 
the subject, from a conviction that it 
will shed light on the main point a- 
bout which there is any difference of 
opinion among lustructers and stu- 
dents, viz. — the best mode of exercise 
for those who are pursuing a course of 
study in public seminaries of learning. 

While I would refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinions in regard to all 
the modes of exercise which have 
been recommended or practised, I 
may, I think, without presumption, 
assert in view of what has now been 
said, that the introduction of mechan- 
ical or AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, a- 

mong the daily employments of stu- 
dents, in all our seminaries of learn- 
ing, promises more beneficial results, 
and is attended, on the whole, with 
fewer permanent difficulties, than 
any other mode which has yet been 
tried. I do by no means speak of 
this kind of exercise, to the exclusion 
of every other. Walking is one of 
the best and most convenient meth- 
ods of taking exercise to which sed- 
entary men can resort ; and whatever 
other mode may be introduced, this 
should not be neglected. The fre- 
quent opportunities which it affords 
for social intercourse among the mem- 
bers of the same institution, or, for 
solitude and reflection, render it pe- 
culiarly pleasant and profitable. The 
introduction of agricultural and me- 
chanical labour need not prevent a 
portion of time from being devoted to 
this species of exercise every day. 
Indeed, it would be easy to secure a 
proper degree of attention to it, bi/ 
removing the place of labour at some 
distance from the place of study ^ or 
of recitation y and rendering it neces- 
sary for each student to travel a num- 
ber of miles in his visits to one and 
the other during the day. 

The plan of mechanical and ag- 
ricultural labour, including under 



the latter, horticulture in its vari- 
ous branches, is recommended as 
the principal exercise for students, 
because, as I have said, it com- 
bines, on the whole, the greatest 
number of advantages. I speak of 
mechanical and agricultural labour, 
also, as forming hut one system — be- 
cause, in most cases, where a tho- 
rough experiment has been made, 
they have been found to unite easily ; 
and although, for special or local rea- 
sons, instances will occur, in which 
such union may be difficult and even 
impracticable, this consideration need 
not prevent them from being regard- 
ed as one system. 

Looking, then, at this mode of ex- 
ercise, in view of what has been al- 
ready said, it will be found to accord 
with nearly every principle or ar- 
rangement which it is important to 
secure in adopting a plan of exercise 
adapted to students. 

It is well calculated to promote 
muscular action ; it may be taken in 
the open air, or in circumstances to 
admit of its free circulation ; it can 
easily be reduced to a system, and it 
may be taken in any degree which 
may be found expedient ; it may be 
so arranged as not to interfere with a 
regular attention to study ; it may be 
easily introduced in one form, or, in 
another into our Seminaries of learn- 
ing ; it admits of variety ; it can be 
made profitable not only as an exer- 
cise, but in a pecuniary respect, and 
on account of the valuable information 
which it gives ; and it may be con- 
nected with establishments for board- 
ing students, the expense of which 
can be partially or entirely defrayed 
by the proceeds of labour, and in 
which due attention can be paid to 
food and diet. All that is necessary 
to insure success to such a system of 
exercise, afler it has been fully put in 
operation, and the requisite means of 
labour have been provided, is a wise 
and faithful head, to superintend it 
II. I proceed to give some account 
of experiments begun, or in progress, 
at a number of Schools and Semina- 
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lies in the United States, upon the 
plan which has now been recmn- 
mended. 

Maine. The Maine Weshyan 
Seminary. This Institution is estab- 
lished at Read field in the State of 
Maine, about ten miles N. W. of Hall 
lowell, and was founded by the libe- 
rality of Luther Sampson, Esq. a 
member of the Methodist church in 
that place. This gentleman, with 
equal wisdom and generosity, conse- 
crated ten thousand dollars to this 
object, and directed the appropriation 
to be made in such a manner, that in- 
digent young men, and others who 
felt disposed, might pay for their 
board and tuition with the avails of 
their labour. A farm of one hundred 
acres was obtained and put under 
cultivation. A mechanic work-shop 
was established, a boarding house 
was built, and the requisite prepara- 
tion for giving instruction was made. 
The rules require that the students 
spend the whole of the afternoon of 
each day in labour, on the farm, or in 
the work-shop, under the direction of 
a superintendent, who acts at the 
same time as steward. Those stu- 
dents who prefer it, enter the institu- 
tion as hoarders merely, and pay their 
expenses in the same manner as is 
done at other Institutions. These de- 
vote their whole time to study, and 
exercise when, and how, they please. 
The labouring students form a dis- 
tinct department in the institution, 
which is denominated the department 
of Industry, During the year 1828, 
it appears, from the catalogue of stu- 
dents, that there were connected with 
the school 107 male youth, of whom 
48 were associated with the depart- 
ment of Industry. Of these last, 17 
were engaged in agricultural, and 31 
in mechanical labour. Hitherto the 
plan has succeeded. One of the 
friends of the Seminary, in a commu- 
nication published a short time since, 
remarks, " Here the scholar who is 
dependant upon his own exertions, 
may obtain an education by spending 
a part of his time in labour, either in 



working on the farm, or in the me- 
chanical department. And it has 
been satisfactorily ascertained, thai 
those who have thus spent a part of 
their time in labour, have been enoi- 
bled to keep up with their class, and 
their health has been much better than 
those who did not labour in this way. 
They have been able to pay their 
board and tuition, and have become 
acquainted with agriculture and the 
mechanical arts, while storing their 
minds with the knowledge and intel- 
ligence calculated to make them use- 
ful and intelligent citizens."* 

In the " Christian School" at DeX' 
ter, it is provided in the Constitu- 
tion, that " Every teacher and schol- 
ar shall work at least four hours eve- 
ry day, when able, in some employ 
suited to his health." 

Twenty-five students in the TheO' 
logical Seminary at Bangor, earned 
fifteen dollars each on an average, 
the last year, by means of their la- 
bour, at the Institution. 

Gardiner Lyceum. This semina- 
ry was instituted in 1822, ** For the 
purpose of giving to farmers and me- 
chanics such a scientific education as 
would enable them to become skilful 
in their professions." The design is, 
to give instruction practically , as well 
as theoretically. The school contin- 
ues in operation, but with what suc- 
cess, so far as the union of labour 
with study is concerned, I am not 
able to state. 

Bowdoin College. A mechanic 
work shop has been erected for the 
benefit of an association of students 
in this College, but the plan has not 
yet been put into full operation. 

New Hampshire. I am not a- 
ware that any systematic arrange- 
ments have been made to unite labour 
with study in this state. 

Vermont. At Middlebury a work 
shop has been erected for the bene- 
fit of the students belonging to the 
College, but the system has not yet 
been carried into execution. 

* Zion'8 Herald, Vol. VI. No. 6. 
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Massachusetts. The most suc- 
cessful experiment is that which has 
been made at Andover, Indeed it is 
very much owing to the enterprise 
and success of the Mechanical Asso- 
ciation in the Theological Seminary, 
in this place, by whose invitation we 
are now convened, that the mode of 
exercise which they have adopted is 
exciting attention widely through- 
out this country. Their establish- 
ment has in fact become a model 
for other similar Institutions, and 
their example is cited, in proof both 
of the practicability and utility of the 
system which is advocated in this dis- 
course. 

The history of the effort to intro- 
duce mechanical labour into this Sem- 
inary is very brief. It owes its com- 
mencement to the suggestions of a 
few individuals in, and out of the 
Seminary, three years ago. An ex- 
periment was at first made by a se- 
lect few. The design proving suc- 
cessful, the Trustees of the Institution 
generously furnished a substantial and 
commodious edifice, in which seventy/ 
young men have, during the last year, 
laboured one hour and a half daily, 
during term time. A distinguished 
friend and benefactor of the Semi- 
nary supplied most of the requisite 
tools ; and other aid was afforded by 
benevolent individuals in Boston and 
elsewhere. The result of this exper- 
iment has been repeatedly laid before 
the public. An unusual degree of 
health has been enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of the association, and a few who 
had been nearly laid aside by feeble 
health have been so far invigorated 
as to pursue their studies with advan- 
tage.* The earnings have been suf- 
ficient to defray the first cost of the 
materials manufactured ;— to purchase 
additional instruments, and to pay two 
professed mechanics whose joint wa- 
ges have amounted to two dollars and 
thirty four cents per day ; — besides 
leaving in the Treasury at the close 

* Tostimonies of this natare were published in 
No. 1. Vol. II. pp. lS-19-aO of the auarterly Reg. & 
Joor. 



of the present term, between two hun- 
dred and three hundred dollars to be 
divided among the members of the 
association. At the end of three 
years, the interest which the plan has 
awakened remains unabated, and this 
evening, with its public exercises, is 
proof, how sincerely and deeply en- 
gaged the members of the association 
are in their undertaking. I feel war- 
ranted in saying, that the pledge they 
have given will be redeemed. The 
ground on which they stand has 
yielded them too much precious fruit 
to be abandoned. They will, how- 
ever, still need the countenance and 
support of the Instructers and guar- 
dians of the Seminary. The place 
erected for their accommodation is 
already too strait for them. An en- 
largement, of their building, both in 
regard to height and length, or an ad- 
ditional edifice, will soon be necessary. 
A small capital is also much wan- 
ted to keep the association supplied 
with well seasoned materials for their 
various articles of manufacture. Can 
the benefactors of the Seminary con- 
fer a greater benefit on its members, 
and on the public, than by supplying 
these deficiences ? When this shall 
be done, and two hours, or two and a 
half of each day shall be spent in me- 
chanical labour by each member of 
the association, and if practicable, of 
the Seminary ; — when a small addi- 
tional portion of time shall be devo- 
ted, in the proper season, to the de- 
lightful employments of the garden 
and the field ; and, when a corres* 
ponding system in regard to diet, 
shall be connected with all this exer- 
cise, then may we hope that the 
bloom of health will be seen, and its 
voice be heard, throughout these con- 
secrated walls. 

It may be proper to add, in this 
place, that a building is now erecting 
for the accommodation of the mem- 
bers of Phillips Academy, who may 
be disposed to unite manual labour 
with study, upon the general plan 
here recommended, which is expected 
to go into operation early in the en- 
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Boing spring. By this arrangement 
oppcMTtunity will be afforded to young 
men to pay for their board entirely by 
means of dieir labour.* 

In 8outh Hadleif, in this State, a 
school for boys has been established 
recently, in which provision is made 
ibr mechanical labour. An academy 
18 soon to be established also in Berk- 
shire county, in which agricultural 
and mechanical exercise will be in- 
troduced. 

Nothing worthy of special notice 
has yet been done in Connecticut to 
carry this mode of exercise into ef- 
fect. Various kinds of labour are 
performed by indigent young men in 
Yale College, by means of which sev- 
eral hundr^ dollars are earned every 
year. 

New York. A successful effort 
has been made to unite manual la- 
bour with study in the Oneida Insti' 
tute, at Whitesborough. The Rev. 
Mr. Gale, the Principal, belongs to that 
numerous class of ministers who have 
made shipwreck of a sound constitu- 
tion by too close an application to 
study, in early life. He became con- 
vinced, that the same cause still op- 
erates to the injury of many students, 
and that nothing but vigorous exer- 
cise can remedy the evil. With these 
views, he resolved upon making an 
experiment in a private manner, with 
a class of six young men, whom he 
was fitting for college. He agreed to 
board and instruct them firee of ex- 
pense provided they would labour for 
him in the field, three hours every 
day. Mr. Gale estimated the value 
of each young man's labour, at the 
close of the season, to be fifly dol- 
lars, which prevented him from sus- 
taining any loss. This experiment 
confirmed his belief of the entire prac- 
ticability of uniting manual labour 
with study, on a wider scale ; and it 
satisfied him that progress in study 
and vigorous health might both be 

* In addition to thii advantage, indigent young 
men of piety and worth receive their tuition gra- 
toitoiuly, in this ancient and durtinguiiiied Acad- 
emy. 
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secured, and in a way that would en- 
able young men to defray an impor- 
tant part of their expenses. 

With these views, Mr. Gkle and 
other friends of the object, commenc- 
ed an Academy at Whitesborough^ 
which has since been incorporated by 
the State. A farm of 114 acres has 
been purchased, situated upon the rich 
alluvial lands of the Mohawk River. 
Disadvantages, incident to all new 
undertakings, have been experienced. 
The want of suitable buildings has 
subjected the students to many incon- 
veniences ; and they have been pre- 
vented, for the same reason, from de- 
voting any portion of their time to 
mechanical labour. Yet, notwith- 
standing these temporary discourage- 
ments, the result has fully justifed 
the opinion which had been formed 
of the utility of the plan. Three 
hours and a half are spent, daily, by 
each student, in agriculture, garden- 
ing, or some kindred employment. 
The following result shows how well 
this labour has been applied. From 
thirty-five to forty young men were 
boarded without expense for a wlx^e 
year ; and yet, had they been charged 
the moderate price of 91 per week 
each, their bills would have amountf- 
ed to 91400. A balance was still 
lefl in the treasury in favour of the 
Institution. The health of the stu- 
dents, and their progress in study, 
were such as to afford the highest sat- 
isfaction. I can say with truth, thai 
I have rarely seen a company of 
young men in any Institution, or 
place, more healthy, vigorous, or 
cheerful, than the members of this 
academy appeared when I had the 
privilege of visiting them during the 
past summer. That besetting foe of 
sedentary men, dyspepsy, had not so 
much as looked in upon them : and 
they were prepared to bid defiance to 
its approaches. 

The plan of the Oneida Institute 
will be followed, doubtless, in many 
other parts of the State and of the 
country ; and hundreds of useful men 
will probably be saved, in conse- 
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qaence, from 'premature debility and 
death. 

The Theological Seminary at Au" 
6«m has recently been provided with 
a workshop, by means of which, and 
a guden which supplies the commons 
with vegetables, those members of the 
seminary who wish, may combine la- 
bour with study. But as yet no well 
regulated system has been adopted, 
and no method has been devised for 
rendering the labour a source of pe- 
cuniary profit. 

New Jersey. An academy is in 
^)6ration at Bloomfield, under the 
superintendance of the Presbyterian 
Branch of the American Education 
Society, in which the plan of labour 
has been partially introduced. 

Pennsylvania. An academy has 
recently been established at German- 
town, near Philadelphia, under the 
direction and instruction of the Rev. 
Mr. Monteith, late professor in Ham- 
ilton College ; which promises to be 
a rich blessing to the community. 
The time spent in labour each day, is 
from three to four hours. From a 
eommtmication just received, it ap- 
pears that the health of the students, 
their progress in study, and the pro- 
fits of their labour, all testify the ex- 
eellence, as well as the practicabili- 
ty of the system. 

Southern States. I am not 
aware, that any effi)rts have yet been 
made in this portion of the country to 
introduce the mode of exercise which 
we are considering, upon a systematic 
plan. 

Western States. This divis- 
ion affords, perhaps, a wider and more 
promising field for the introduction of 
a system of labour and study, than any 
otlvsr portion of the country. There, 
most Institutions of learning are of re- 
cent origin, and may be said to be in 
a forming state. They may easily be 
adapted to any plan which their foun- 
ders choose to adopt. The soil is 
fruitful, and the means of labour are 
easily procured. At the same time 
the pecuniary ability of parents to ed- 
ucate their sons, except in few instan- 



ces, is small ; while the call for edu- 
cated men, and especially for educat* 
ed ministers, is loud and pressing. 
The fi'iends of learning and religioa 
in the West, have for these reasons 
been much more forward to adopt the 
system which we are considering than 
their Eastern brethren. 

In Tennessee^ at Maryville, a Sem* 
inary has been established for the pur-i 
pose of educating young men for the 
ministry, which is founded almost en* 
tirely upon this plan. It has been 
proved, that by devoting one day in a 
week to labour, on the £rm, a student 
may defray the expense of his board 
in commons. The experiment has 
been made for several years, and soo 
ceeded uniformly. The Institution 
is provided with a valuable farm ; a 
boarding house, and other buildings, 
and now embraces a course of prepar* 
atory, Collegiate, and Theological 
studies. 

In Kentucky, at DanviHe^ a farm 
and boarding House have been pro* 
vided by the Kentucky Education So* 
ciety, for the accommodation of its ben* 
eficiaries obtaining an education m 
Centre College, and in the Theologi^ 
cal Seminary established at the same 
place, by the Synod of Kentucky. 
The farm is situated one mile from 
the College, and affords opportunity 
for walking some distance every day. 
Two hours are spent in labour each 
day upon the ^m. The students 
live in commons, and dispense both 
with tea and coffee. The whole ex- 
pense of board for the year, is reduc* 
ed by this arrangement to the trifling 
sum of fifteen or twenty dollars. 

A Seminary has been lately insti- 
tuted upon the same plan in this state 
by the Cumberland Presbyterians^ but 
I am unable to give the results. 

The only remaining experiment 
which I shall mention is, that which 
has been undertaken in the Lane 
Seminary, within two miles of Cincin- 
nati, in the State of Ohio, The orig- 
inal founders of the Institution are 
two respectable Commission Mer- 
chants of New Orleans, who have be- 
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ooroe responsible to the Ohio Board 
of Education for an amount of money, 
annnallj, on condition that every stu- 
dent belonging to the Seminary shall 
be required to labour daily, from three 
to four hours, in some useful employ- 
ment A farm, estimated at ten thou- 
sand dollars has been purchased, and 
agents are now soliciting funds, for 
tbB purpose of erecting tl^ necessary 
buildings. The Rev. George C. Beck- 
with, a distinguished pupil of this Sem- 
inary, has recently b«en called from 
the pastoral office and i^pointed Pro- 
fessor in this Seminary, and has ac- 
cepted the appointment. Considering 
the zeal and intelligence of the men 
who have commenced this enterprise, 
the happy location of the Seminary in 
the centre not only of a dense and 
procq;)erous community, but of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, we are author- 
ized to cherish high hopes and antici- 
Sations in regard to the success of the 
nstitution. We trust it will prove 
to the world that the soundest con- 
stitution and the most vigorous health 
are entirely consistent with the high- 
est literary and professional attain- 
ments ,' — and that it will send forth 
hundreds of well educated and faith- 
ful labourers into the wide regions 
which surround it, who will be able 
to endure hardness, as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. 

Such is a very brief Review of the 
efforts which have been made within 
a few years past, to carry the plan 
which has been recommended in this 
discourse into execution, in different 
parts of the United States. Other ex- 
periments have doubtless been made, 
the results of which, if known, would 
aflR>rd additional proof of the practi- 
cability and utility of the system. 

III. I shall conclude what I have 
to say on the subject, by presenting 
some reasons why the friends of ed- 
ucation, and especially the friends of 
the Redeemer, should unite their ef* 
forts to extend the benefits of this 
system throughout our country. 

I. I would urge, as one reason, the 
faciUty with which the work may be 



accomplished. What has been done 
once, may, under similar circumstan- 
ces, be done again. But this system 
has been carried into successful ope- 
ration, not once only, but often, un- 
der very different circumstances ; in 
Schools, Academies, Colleges, and 
Theological Seminaries ; in different 
and widely distant parts of the couih 
try; and notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements arising from poverty, 
the paralyzing influence of slavery, 
and the skepticism and ridicule of 
foolish men. And all this has been 
achieved at a time when public senti- 
ment has been almost asleep, and the 
only instrument which could be 
wielded was private and individual 
opinion. Can it be doubted, that the 
work i^ practicable f now that the pub- 
lic mind has been enlightened and 
kindled by numerous successful ex- 
periments, and so many young men, 
connected with Institutions of great 
respectability, have come forward and 
nobly set the example ? Let the 
friends who stand ready on every oo* 
casion to sustain and promote the in- 
terests of their respective and fiivour- 
ite Institutions employ their zeal and 
influence for a few months, or even 
weeks, in behalf of this object, and 
they will find how easily difficulties 
vanish before wise councils and u- 
nited efforts. Let them obtain the 
requisite funds, and with these ipto* 
vide the means of agricultural, or me- 
chanical labour, or both ; let them in- 
stitute a boarding establishment for 
such as choose to defray their ex- 
penses by the fruits of their earnings ; 
let the hours of study be accommo- 
dated to those of exercise ; let a man 
of competent qualifications be found 
to superintend the enterprise, and the 
officers and instructors give to the ob- 
ject the weight of their opinion and 
example ; and, then, let it be known 
far and near that provision has been 
made for the accommodation of those 
students who may be disposed to a- 
vail themselves of these advantages ; 
and success will not only be certain, 
but the effort will place at the di^po- 
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nl of the Inatitution a fund better 
than money, and moie eflTectuat per- 
haps than any other in promoting all 
the great and leading interests for 
which the Institution was estabtlahed. 

2. The adoption of some such 
plan seema absdutely necessary, to 
prevent the waste of health, and life, 
and usefulness, which the church of 
Christ has ibr years sustained, to the 
ruin of some of the fairest and bright- 
est prospects which have opened a- 
lound her. 

There is not perhaps a teacher be- 
fore me, and probably not a pupil, nor 
a hearer, who has not met with some 
melancholy example of this nature, in 
the circle of his own ac^iuaintance, or 
within the limits of his obserration. 
It may have been a youth of many 
prayers, of rich endowments, and of 
■bud hopes. The grace of God had 
in a remarkable manner qualified hint 
(or the difficult and arduous duties of 
a pastor, or a missionary among the 
bratben. Years had been spent in 
disciplining his mind, and storing it 
with the treasures of knowledge. His 
last preparations were made, and he 
Btood ready to enter on his work. But 
the Destroyer had marked him for his 
victim. Long before he completed 
his course of study, while he plied 
the midnight lamp, and urged his 
way with unceasing toil, he under- 
mined his constitution, by neglect- 
ing to take seasonable and appropri- 
ate exercise, and thus fell a prey to 
disease and death. 

" S> Iht MtHk n|k, Mmiihsd span ibe plaiii, 
" no ■»» ihiDuf k Tolllnf cloudi to «mi ig>in, 
* Tiamd bii mn haiber on Iha hul dnrt, 
" Aad i>iiit<d tba ■biTt thu qui—M I- !■'• >.«••■ - 

" Ba aanVl Uw SSS'whii},'^ 
■While Iba una pinnuo-' - 

•■ Diuk Um lut Uft^iop oi 

The loss which, in this manner, 
has BO often withered the joys of pa- 
rents and iDstructers, and covered the 
church with a cloud, is firequently, 
perhaps I may say usually, aggravat- 
ed by the &ct, that young men of the 
strongest minds, and of the Inightest 
promise are the victims. 

" Too ilKKig tha portion of eckiliil lame 
" F*r ill WBik UBMMnl, tba tngOt (kuw." 



Not. 

The American Education Society, 
whose history I have been called par- 
ticularly to observe, has a tale of la- 
mentation and woe to tell on this sub- 
ject. Not far from trirtt young 
men, under its patronage, some of 
them possessing distinguished talenis 
and piety, have sunk into their graves 
before their preparatory course could 
be finished ; and as many more have 
been permanently disabled and laid 
aaide from their labours, by the &il- 
ure of health. 

Not less than five thousand dollars, 
it is supposed, has been appropriated 
in this way in vain. And this waste 
of intellect, and piety, and influence, 
as well as of funds, must continue and 
increase, unless effectual measures 
are taken to prevent it. Shall not an 
effort be made to accomplish this end 1 
Are the wants of the church and of 
the world so few, that we can allow 
ourselves to be prodigal of the health 
and lives of those who are to supply 
the spiritual necessities of men — or 
have we received from the Lord Je- 
sus Christ a license to stjuander the 
sacred funds deposited in his treasu- 
ry t Let the system which has been 
advocated in this discourse be adopt- 
ed, and we believe that this waste 
will be prevented, at least, in the de- 
gree in which it now exists. 

3, The discipline which such s 
system imparts to the whole physical 
&ame, and consequently the vigour 
and elasticity which, by a well known 
law of nature, it gives to the mind, 
will secure to the church and to the 
world a race of ministers possessing 
hone, and nerve, and sinew, that will 
not be crushed by the weightof those 
pastoral and missionary labours which 
are coming upon the men whom Prov- 
idence designs to use as instruments 
of converting the world. There is an 
amount of bodily labour, of self deni- 
al, of privation, and of suffering, to be 
endured, before the knowledge of the 
Lord can cover the earth, which mod- 
em constitutions will not bear. It 
has been truly observed, that had it 
not been for the effect of bodily exet- 
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cise, Cicero would never have tri- 
umphed at the bar, nor Julius Csesar 
in the field.* And much more will it 
be found true of those spiritual ora- 
tors and conquerors, who are yet to 
triumph over the powers of darkness. 
The age in which we live, demands a 
high degree of intellectual strength 
and furniture, united with a bodily 
frame that can sustain intense and 
protracted mental action. How can 
this end be better gained than by a- 
dopting the mode of exercise which 
has been proposed, and thus enabling 
all whom nature has favoured with 
sound minds and sound bodies, to pre- 
serve the invaluable gifl ? 

4. I shall urge the adoption of the 
plan which has been discussed, by 
only one consideration more; and 
that is, the facilities which it affords 
to indigent young men of obtaining 
an education. I might indeed have 
said something in regard to the valu- 
able information, which a student, by 
this means, acquires of agriculture 
and the useftil arts, a species of know- 
ledge which may be of no small bene- 
fit to him in afler life, and of which 
jM'ofessional men are often strikingly 
ignorant; but I must pass over this 
point, for the sake of throwing great- 
er emphasis upon the other advantage 
which I have named. 

Much has been said and written, of 
late years, in regard to the doubtful ten- 
dency of educating indigent young men 
by a system of entire charity. It has 
been seen that the habits and associ- 
ations which are formed under the 
continued influence of dependance 
npon charity, are not favourable to 
the cultivation of strength and energy 
of character. With this opinion my 
own observation coincides. The best 
of all help which can be given to a 
young man, struggling with poverty 
and desirous of obtaining an educa- 
tion, is, to afford him the means of 
helping himself This will open a 
perennial fountain, instead of a tran- 
sient stream. It will be a fortune 

* Plutarch's Livei, Vol. III. p. 243; and Vol. IV. 
p. 7— Am. £d. PlirUi on Diet, p. 141. 



small indeed, but one which will nev- 
er disappoint him, and which will be 
always within his reach. 

It is true, that, sooner than he 
should fail of acquiring a sound and 
liberal education, he should be aided 
in any way that Christian prudence 
may dictate. And, doubtless, at the 
present time, it is nearly impossible 
for a young man to acquire a thorough 
education^ literary and professional, 
with no other aid than he can procure 
by means of his own earnings. The 
proper and legitimate object of Edu- 
cation Societies is to supply this de- 
ficiency. 

But shall no efforts be made to les- 
sen this deficiency, by providing in- 
digent young men, and those who 
have but small resources, with the 
means of helping themselves ? And 
when a plan is proposed, which is cal- 
culated to secure this end in a high 
degree, and in a way which at the 
same time promotes an object of still 
greater importance, shall the friends 
of learning and of the Redeemer, the 
fi*iends of an educated ministry and of 
those Societies which have been form- 
ed to increase the number of minis- 
ters, remain inactive 1 Where is our 
love for Christ, and for the souls 
whom he died to redeem, if we can 
neglect the means of doing good like 
this ? Let us then be up, and do with 
our might what our hands find to do. 
The destroying angel is still flying 
through the ranks of the rising min- 
istry ; and every year, and every 
month, the tidings come, that one, 
and another, and another, has fallen ; 

" green boneath the untimely stroke." 

I would make my appeal to young 
men. On them it must depend, more 
than upon all others, whether the ob- 
ject which is now proposed, shall suc- 
ceed or not. Where, then, I would 
ask, is Conscience ? Has it no voice 
that can deter the young and pious 
student from committing the crime of 
self destruction ? What, or who, has 
given him authority to trample upon 
the laws which the God of nature 
has ordained for the preservation of a 
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comfortable and useful existence ? I 
have been amazed that sober and in- 
telligent young men, — and most of all 
that young men professing allegiance 
to God, should treat this subject with 
such absolute indifference, as is some- 
times the case, and that they should 
contemplate the prospect of self im- 
molation without one apparent fear of 
future retribution. To call this neg- 
lect, imprudence, or any other name 
of softened import, is not enough. It 
is rebellion against God. An act of 
disobedience to Him who has said, 
" Do thyself no harm ;"— " Thou shalt 
not km." 

Will any young man be deterred 
from adopting this mode of exercise, 
from a fear that it will be stigmatized, 
as disgraceful ? What ! disgraceful 
to work ? Who told you that to la- 
bour with your hands is disgraceful ? 
Did you learn it from the book of 
God ? Ask the apostle of the Gentiles, 
a Jew of no mean city, and brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, and he will 
take you into his place of retirement 
and show you how he could labour at 
the humble employment of a tent-ma- 
ker, that he might have the means of 
preaching the Gospel. Ask him who 
left the throne of his glory in Heaven, 
that he might save a world in ruin ; 
and he will take you to his abode at 
Nazareth, where for years he la- 
boured as a carpenter, and earn- 
ed his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. 

It is time that men understood the 
import of these high examples ; and 
more than time, that it was under- 
stood by men who are looking forward 
to the honour of being fellow labour- 
ers with Paul, and ministers of Jesus 
Christ. Let it be the object of the 
young men who hear me on this oc- 
casion, to show a better title to digni- 
ty and respectability than idleness, or 
pride, or vanity can give. Let them 
meet every suggestion of the kind 
which has been referred to with the 
stern rebuke of an unshaken example 
of industry. 

Parents and Instructers. I appeal 



to you ! Many of the obstacles which 
now stand in the way of the speedy 
and entire execution of the plan which 
has been proposed, may be removed 
by you ! Employ your influence with 
your children and pupils, and especial- 
ly the influence of your example in fit- 
vour of the cause which is now advo- 
cated. Begin early, and let them car- 
ry with them habits of industry, from 
the nursery to the school room ; from 
the school room to the academy ; and 
from the academy through each suc- 
ceeding stage of their progress. — ^The 
maxim of divine wisdom, will be found 
to apply in this, as in other branches 
of education. '* Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it." 

Friends of human improvementr— • 
benefactors of mankind, and all who 
are labouring and praying for the fi- 
nal triumph of the kingdom of Christ, 
we make our appeal to you ! Let it be 
your aim to bring to this cause the aid 
of an enlightened and powerful puUic 
sentiment. The influence of this, 
alone, would be sufficient to render 
the accomplishment of the object, in 
such a country as ours, certain. If 
the opinions which have been expres- 
sed in this discourse are authorized 
by truth, if they are sustained and 
vindicated by facts, how can you ren- 
der a greater service to the cause of 
education, and of an educated minis- 
try, than by giving them the benefit 
of your united and persevering exer- 
tions? Let these opinions thread 
through the land ; let their salutary 
influence be felt in every School and 
Seminary in the nation, and unborn 
generations will bless the age in which 
they were established. 



THE TENDENCY OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED 
BY THE AMERICAN EDUCATIOH SOCIETY 
TO PROMOTE STRENGTH OF CHARACTER. 

CommuDicated by the Eev. S. F. Newman, Pro- 
feisor of Rhetoric, in Bowdoin College. 

From the days of blind Homer, 
down to the present time, there has 
ever been an acknowledged alliance 
between genius and poverty. The 
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records of literature tell of poets, and 
philosophers, and orators, who were 
men of obscure birth, and who have 
known all the privations and suffer- 
ings of penury. This connexion be- 
tween poverty and genius is not inex- 
plicable. Poor men have been men 
of exertion and of thought ; they have 
acquired habits of ready invention and 
of patient research ; and genius in its 
highest and best sense means nothing 
more. 

As knowledge has become more 
practical, — as usefulness and emi- 
nence have been found in closer un- 
ion, — the justness of this received 
sentiment has been more evident. — 
Besides an increased activity of the 
inventive powers, there has been found 
in this class of scholars a knowledge 
of man, and an ability to bring the re- 
sources and energies of the mind to 
bear on the business of life, which has 
given them distinction as practical 
men. Add to this the possession of 
habits of activity, enterprise and per- 
severance, and it is easy to explain 
why poor men have become useful 
and eminent as men of learning. — 
This is especially true of the scholars 
of our own country. *' Sink or swim," 
an expression imputed to one of our 
great men in reference to the destinies 
of the country, is the language of 
many of our scholars, as they form 
their plans and enter on the business 
of life. Not that such men feel a 
recklessness of consequences, or in- 
dulge a ^irit of hazardous adventure. 
W^ enterprise, is united persevering 
effixrt,«-with daring, skill and cau- 
tion, — ^with adventure, a trust in 
Providence; and here are the true 
foundations of usefulness and of emi- 
nence. 

I would invite your readers to look 
at this subject in its connexion with 
the objects of the American Educa- 
tion Society. This Institution is 
U-inging forward a company of indi- 
gent scholars to the aid of the Chris- 
tian church. She is sending out her 
invitations and her promises of aid in 
every part of our widely extended land. 



Her call is beard in the village and in 
the fields. It reaches the humblest 
hut of poverty ; and from the farm 
and the workshop come forth those of 
aspiring minds and pious hearts, to 
consecrate themselves to the service 
of the church. To those who thus 
come forth from obscurity at her call, 
she offers her assistance, but it is on- 
ly a partial aid. Exertion and perse- 
verance are still called for to ensure 
advancement and success, and the aid 
which is given is to be repaid at a fu- 
ture day. Those then whom the So- 
ciety introduces to the gospel minis- 
try are men who have known the pri- 
vations and ills of poverty ; they are 
those who have been accustomed to 
toils and hardships, — men who have 
encountered difficulties, who have 
known self denial, who have strug- 
gled forward in their course, and who 
owe their advancement in life cULefly 
to their own enterprise and exeuion. 
And here allow me to express the 
opinion, which I shall endeavour to 
support, that it is among men thus in- 
troduced to the ministry, that those 
are to be found who possess the very 
traits of character which the church 
now needs, and will need, for the 
century to come. 

1. Men thus raised up to the work 
of the ministry, will be men possess- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man character. Their earliest years 
have been spent in the society of the 
unlettered and the poor. They have 
seen the undisguised workings of the 
human heart, when free from the 
strong influences of fashion, and they 
know how the uneducated and the 
poor are to be addressed. He, too» 
who has had to provide for his own 
wants, and to force his way along the 
path of life, must come much in col- 
lision with his fellow-men ; and of all 
ways, this is the best way of studying 
man. The philosopher may read 
works on morals and intellectual phi- 
losophy till his head bears signs of 
wisdom; and the rich man may be 
rolled in his chariot over a hundred 
empires, and neither will know half 
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60 much of that little empire within 
the breast of man, as he who, from 
the circumstances of his life, has 
been compelled to look in on this lit- 
tle dominion, and has seen all the 
motives and springs of human action. 
Now the minister of the gospel, at the 
present day, eminently needs this in- 
timate and thorough knowledge of 
the human character, in all its diver- 
sified forms. It is in this way that 
he is to acquire a due influence over 
those around him, and to bring the 
truths of religion to bear on his hear- 
ers in the wisest and best manner. 
In former times the minister was re- 
garded with a kind of prescriptive 
reverence. But this prescriptive in- 
fluence has passed away; and wis- 
dom to know what is in man, and 
how to adapt one's self to the varie- 
ties of human character, must supply 
its place. 

2.'Men thus introduced to the min- 
istry will be men of activity and of 
persevering effort. For acquiring 
habits of activity and perseverance, 
the discipline of the school of poverty 
is most salutary. The poor are early 
inured to toil. Habits of patient in- 
dustry are thus formed before enter- 
ing on their literary course ; and 
these habits are brought with them to 
the labours of the mind. They have 
learnt, too, what perseverance can ef- 
fect, and how difficulties are to be 
overcome. And, as they struggle on- 
wards in their literary course, they 
find renewed and constant calls for 
activity and perseverance. Others 
are pressing forward at the call of 
ambition, or, becoming familiar with 
learning, are allured by its charms ; 
but the indigent scholar is urged on 
by the convictions of duty and the 
stern command of necessity. When 
he meets with obstacles, and they are 
not few, he surmounts them. When 
his purpose cannot be effected in one 
way, he tries another. Thus it is 
that he acquires an energy and hardi- 
hood of character, which are most 
valuable. He has learnt the resourc- 
es of his own mind, what it can bear 



and what it can effect, and when oc- 
casion calls, he will not hesitate to 
stand forth and meet the exigency of 
the time. Truly it is with men as 
with the plants of the earth. The 
tree that springs up in the shaded 
covert is a sapling ; but the mountain 
oak, that has been tossed and writh- 
ed by a hundred storms, is made of 
sterner stuff. 

I need not say that all the activity 
and perseverance thus acquired, are 
needed in the minister of the Gospel 
at the present day. The estimate of 
ministerial duty has of late years much 
increased. More instruction is to be 
given ; more constant and greater e^ 
forts for the salvation of souls are to 
be made. The minister must now not 
only labour in season, but out of sea- 
son. He too who confines his thoughts 
and his efforts to his own parish, does 
but half his work. The christian 
church is going forth in its power. 
Its triumphant march is to be over the 
world. Its ministers are its leaders, 
and they must lead out the host of the 
Lord to this holy warfare. 

3. We have confident grounds for 
the expectation, that men thus raised 
up for the work of the ministry will be 
pious men. There are rich men as 
well as poor who are pious men, but 
it is the declaration of Scripture, con- 
firmed by observation, *^ Not many 
mighty, not many noble are called." 
He who has little to hope fi'om this 
world, will be more likely to look for- 
ward to another. He who has daily 
to seek his daily bread, is more likely 
to ask it of his God. I might here 
mention the helps to a life of piety 
which are found by the beneficiary in 
his connexion with your society. He 
knows that the prayers of the church 
are ascending in his behalf, that the 
eyes of Christians and of the world are 
upon him, and while in view of his 
privileges he feels with increased force 
the constraining love of his Saviour, 
he will seek to be pure in his thoughts 
and circumspect in his ways. I might 
here appeal to the records of the 
American Education Society. These 
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finrniflh abandant evidence, that there 
aie many aons of poverty whom God 
has sanctified for himself, and who 
have done worthily as devoted minis- 
ters of onr Lord Jesus Christ I might 
too, happily allude to the English 
church, and contrast those men of 
wealth who occupy the high places of 
her establishment, with her poorer 
elergy, — her labouring ministers, and 
ask which class brings to the work of 
^e Lord devoted hearts, and a will- 
ingness to labour fiiithiully in his ser^ 
Tioet 

Surely deep-rooted, overliving piety, 
is needed in the minister of the gospel 
at the present day. He must dwell 
nearthe mercy-seat, mast know where 
his strength is, and where and how to 
lode for help in the time of need. He 
must go forth courageously, but his 
banner mast bear the inscription, '' I 
can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me." 

4. Let me here mention, that the 
principles on which the American 
£dvcation Society is established, tend 
to secure to the church a learned min- 
istry. It is the settled purpose of this 
Society to give its beneficiaries a thor- 
oagh education. While the aid af- 
jfbrded is but partial, creating the ne- 
cessity of personal effort and enter- 
prise on the part of the student, it is 
required of him, that he devote the 
time, and pursue the studies, of the 
fixed and prescribed course of prepar- 
ation for the ministry. Thus the So- 
caeij gives the security of all its infto- 
ence, that those, whom it is instru- 
mentid of introducing to the ministry, 
shall be thoroughly furnished for their 
hi^ work. 

Bat there is another mode of rear 
Boning on this subject. It is by an 
appeal to fiicts. The records of the 
church bear abandant testimony, that 
it is her indigent sons who have done 
most worthily for her cause. Newton 
in his earlier years knew the hard- 
rfiips of a seaman's life, and when the 
Lord had put him into the ministry, 
he not only bore the heat and burden 
of the day, but laboured on to a good 
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old age, gathering in the harvest of 
the LiOrd. David Bogue was once 
an indigent student, and his pen wrote 
that appeal to the christian communi- 
ty, which under the blessing of God 
led to the formation of the London 
Missionary Society, and was introduc- 
tory to the extensive and efficient be- 
nevolent efibrts of the present day. 
Would he have struggled forward 
through a long lifb iothis noble work, 
the faithful and successfbl parish min- 
ister — the instructor of a missionary 
school, and the principal director of 
the missionary efforts of his time,— - 
thus doing the work of at least three 
common men — 

** duAlia nano bonamm prodneit eorporc Ulkut** - 

had he not early been inured to toil 
and acquired habits of perseverance t 
Would Buchanan have toiled and suf- 
fered as he did, that he might throw 
light on the dark places of the earth Y 
Would Scott have leR as his brighC 
example of what a faithful minister 
can do, even when weighed down 
with almost insapportable cares, had 
not they both been men of poverty, 
and early become familiar with hard* 
ships and labours t 

Of the ministers in our own country 
it may truly be said, that those most 
eminent and useful, are the men 
who have owed their advancement in 
life, partially at least, to their own e& 
forts. I n^ not mention the names 
of such. Every one can bring them 
to mind. And if the sentiments ad- 
vanced in tills communication are 
correct, it will continue to be so. 
The fiiithful minister, the devoted 
missionary, the men who can endure 
hardships, and skilfully and persever- 
ingly and successfully exert them- 
selves for the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, will be found among the 
beneficiaries of the American Educa- 
tion Society— -those who leave the 
workshop, to become '* workmen who 
need not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the word of truth," — those who 
hare come from the cultivation of their 
paternal fields, to gather in the harvest 
of the world. 
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IMPOIiTAirca OF A THOROUOHLT EDUCATED 
KINISTRT FOR THE WESTERlf STATES. 



Cimaiiiu«at«d in a letter from tbe Rer. Climrlet 
CToOii, D. D. Pieeident of KaozTille CoUege, East 



TV ths SeerUoTf •fth€ Awuriean EduetisnSociitif, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

It is a cheering thought, that the 
well informed and candid observers 
of existing Institutions and interest- 
ing events are continually increasing. 
These will generally admit, that the 
American Eiducation Society stands, 
under Providence, at the head of that 
auxiliary system of means for the uni- 
Tersal diffusion of vital Christianity, 
which is so eminently the glory of our 
country, and in so considerable a de- 
gree, the hope of the world. Who can 
witness the conspicuous usefulness of 
jTour beneficiaries already in the gos- 
pel field among their own country- 
men, fix>m Maine to Missouri, and 
from the lakes to the Atlantic; or 
who can trace their adventurous and 
heayen-«upported footsteps among the 
heathen, whether on this, or the East- 
ern continent, or on the remote isl- 
ands <i€ the Pacific, without sending 
up an earnest prayer, that your bene^ 
kent and truly liberal association may 
be favoured with all necessary help 
from God and men, to enable you to 
push forward your mighty work; and, 
by all suitable exertions in your pow- 
er, to muhiply, on safe and well tried 
princi[^, the able, faithful, and di- 
jvinely commissioned messengers of 
grace to the lost multitudes of their 
feUowHnen ? While the King of glo- 
ry is rapidly moving on to his millen- 
nial reign, every enlightened Christian 
bums with the sacred desire, that the 
fHoneers of his goc^l may, in adequate 
numbers, with the most commanding 
qualifications, and under every possi- 
ale advantage, pour the herald cry in- 
to the ears of their fellow sinners, in 
all the desert places of our country 
and of our world ; " Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low ; 



and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain ; and the 
glory of the Lord shall be reyealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together : for 
the mouth of the Lord luith spoken 
it." 

Amid all the zeal and success of 
your arduous labours in the cause of 
education for the Christian ministry, 
my own attention has been particular- 
ly arrested to the sound discretion and 
salutary caution of your plan, to con- 
fine the patronage of the Ajnerican 
Education Society to those beneficia- 
ries, who will consent to take a thor- 
ough course of classical and theologi- 
cal instruction. Your fervent pray- 
ers, I doubt not, ascend, that all pious 
ministers not so fevonred may, never- 
theless, be ownod and blessed of Heav- 
en; whatever may have been their 
deficiencies of education, and towhat^ 
ever part of the church they may be- 
long. Of this description a propor- 
tion sufficiently large will still be com- 
ing forward, without your special pa- 
tronage ; lUid, like the minor proph- 
ets and apostles, they will do good in 
their limited spheres. But the call 
for ministers eminent in ability, know* 
ledge, and practical wisdom, as w^ 
as in piety, philanthropy and selMe- 
nial, was never greater than at pree- 
ent. Never, likewise, has there been 
more- encouragement from the course 
of events, that, if those who are lap 
bouring to increase their number will 
perseveringly take counsel firom the 
God of grace, they will be rewarded 
with the most desirable and glorious 
success. The hearts of all whom he 
has blessed with unusual measures of 
grace, and with strong powers of in- 
tellect, are altogether in his hands, 
not less than the requisite supplies for 
the Lord's treasury ; and his unchange- 
able purpose stands revealed, that he 
will give his churches pasUnrs afier his 
own heart, who shall feed them with 
knowledge and understanding; and 
that, by human instrumentality^ the 
earth shall be filled with his glory. 

Perhaps it may be asked by some, 
what urgent necessity can there be, 
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that those who are to preach the gos- 
pel in the Western country should be 
so thoroughly taught m the languages 
and sciences, and in every branch of 
theological knowledge, as is proposed 
and required, in your plan of operas 
lions t Feeling a deep concern for 
the temporal and eternal welfare of 
our fellow countrymen in the West, 
and for the spiritual edification and 
usefulness of the pec^le of God scat- 
tered abroad throughout all these 
States and Territories; and, above 
all, fer the everiasting salvation of the 
millions who, in all future time, are 
to have their {m>bation for eternity on 
the western side of the Alleghanies ; 
I am induced to answer from beyond 
the mountains, that the reasons which 
justify and recommend your restricted 
plan of patronage are weighty and 
nomerous. A few of them can be 
noticed with brevity on this sheet; 
but the detail would swell beyond the 
compass of many sheets. 

1. Every person of reflection will 
readUy perceive, that it is essentially 
the same work to preach the gospel 
in one part of the country, as in anoth- 
er. The preacher has Uie same text^ 
book to study, understand, and ex- 
]^kin; the same kind of beings to 
address, instruct, and move ; the same 
aori of objections to answer ; and the 
same warfare to maintain. The spir- 
it and character of the age extend, 
likewise, to every section of the Unit- 
ed States; and, while a livelier im- 
polse is given to all human affairs, 
greater preparation in gospel minis- 
ters is necessary, to awaken an ascen- 
dant interest in behalf of that king- 
dom which is not of this world. To 
whatever degrees of usefidness inferi- 
or qualifications may be blessed, we 
may, nevertheless, expect frcHU such as 
are every way superior, correspondent 
benefit; for in the kingdom of grace, as 
well as of nature and providence, Cfod 
maintains a proportion between means 
and ends. If, then, the apostle Paul, 
with all the learning he acquired at 
the feet of Gamaliel, with all the 
transforming grace and miraculous 



gifls bestowed upon him bv the Di- 
vine Spirit, in addition to all the nar 
tive powers of his extraordinary mind, 
was, in the judgement of Heaven, the 
very instrument to found and build up 
churches so extensively in Asia Mi- 
nor ; and if he had so much to ac- 
complish among multitudes compara- 
tively rude and uninformed, that but 
little time was afforded him for all his 
labours in Athens, or Ephesus, or Co- 
rinth, or, even at last, in the metropo- 
lis of the world ; let no man imagine, 
that the increasing millions inluibit- 
iuff, and about to inhabit, the great 
vaBey of the Mississippi, are likely to 
be too richly supplied, either in the 
gifls or graces, any more than in 
the numbers, of Christian ministers, 
who may be sent among them, both 
from their own and more distant In- 
stitutions. 

2. The work of founding churches 
in this new, populous, and extenave 
country, with the best prospects of 
their permanence and prosperity for 
ages to come, is no secondary work, 
for the most able and feithful minis- 
ters of the New Testament. It calls 
for workmen who have no need of 
entering into other men's labours ; 
but who, as wise master'-hiilders^ 
may, like the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, so lay the foundation, that 
they may be authorized, at length, to 
say with him, in all humility, ** Let 
every man take heed how he buildeth 
thereon." Our population in the 
Western States and Territories is 
gathered, not only from all parts of 
the American Union, but from differ- 
ent nations of the earth ; and, I had 
almost said, from all religious denom- 
inations in Christendom, with innu- 
meraUe varieties and much strength 
of character. Their degrees of know- 
ledge, their prepossessions, attach- 
ments, and prejudices, are endlessly 
diversified. If the effectual grace of 
the Spirit supplies, in almost every 
portion of the new settlements, some 
lively stones for the spiritual buUding; 
who can estimate the importance of 
workmen, having, in the judgement 
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ofdisceEDing and influential men, the 
highest qualifications to use these 
precious materials in the most ad- 
vautageous manner ; and to inspire 
universal confidence that, neither 
through ignorance, nor uniaithfulness, 
the .work shall suffer ? By such hands 
tlie buiidiBg will rise, in strength, in 
beauty, and durability, as may not 
otherwise be expected. Had not the 
cliurches in New England been orig- 
inally founded, and built up by some 
of the first ministers then upon earth, 
who can suppose that part of our 
country would have been what it now 
is in intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement ? 

3. The great interest of education, 
just beginning to engage the atten- 
tion of the Western people, calls im- 
periously lor a weU instructed and in- 
fluential ministry, to diffuse and sus- 
tain, among all classes of our popula- 
tion, a proper sense of its importance. 
Universal education, rightly conduct- 
ed, is the life of liberty, independence, 
virtue, and happiness. But what phi- 
lanthropy, what self-denial, what pa- 
tience, what enlarged views, what com- 
bined counsels, what untiring efforts, 
what numerous agents, and what a 
Cjpirit of Christian accommodation, 
are indispensable to the accomplish- 
ment of this stupendous work ! It is 
the most urgent and benevolent enter- 
prise of human society on earth ; and 
calls for all that can be done, in the 
family, in the house of God, in prima- 
ry schools, in sabbath schools, in a- 
cademies both for males and females, 
and in Colleges, and Theological Sem- 
inaries, to promote its advancement 
In all these departments of education, 
the motives of the gospel are incom- 
parably the most powerful and neces- 
sary ; and they must be presented in 
the ablest and most impressive man- 
ner to all the agents within their 
reach, by the ministers of the gospel, 
if any great success is to be enjoyed. 
Tiiere is no Christian country, where 
the work of universal education has 
ever gone forward to any conspicu- 
ous advantage, or to any uncommon 



degree, in which an enlightened, de* 
voted, and indefatigable ministry have 
not led the way, as pioneers, by their in- 
structions, their counsels^ their exhor- 
tations, their influence, and their eX" 
ample. Such, then, let us have. 

4. I will add but one argument 
more. The situation of ministers lap 
bouring in the Western country pro- 
claims the necessity of being amply 
furnished, by a thorough education, for 
unhesitating communication and un- 
remitted action. To these, they are 
loudly called by the destitute condi- 
tion of multitudes, who send forth an 
increased demand for supply; and 
who will draw, as they please, upon 
the resources of the minister, in the 
private walk, in the occasional ride, 
in the fiunily circle, in the retirement 
of consultation, in the firequented 
school-ro(mi, in the religious scenes 
of conversation at camp-meetings, as 
well as in the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary exercises of public worship. Far 
from the voluminous libraries of ad- 
vanced literary and theological Insti- 
tutions, and firom such also as belong, 
in many instances, to clergymen and 
other individuals in the Atlantic states, 
our ministers must go from labour to 
labour, from neighbourhood to neigb- 
bourhood, from one congregation to 
another, from one large religious 
meeting to a second, with many of 
the same hearers to attend them; 
while they have little to replenish 
their minds, but their best recollec- 
tions of past acquirements, with such 
use as they can make of their Bibles 
in very short intervals, and the aasislp 
ance they derive firom the everlasting 
throne, and the Spirit of grace. Now, 
in such circumstances as these, tlie 
more thoroughly they understand the 
original structure of the sacred text, 
the genuine meaning of contested 
passages, the various readings by 
which the light of inspiration has 
been obscured, and the customs, ob- 
jects, and scenes of antiquity, which 
explain allusions not otherwise to be 
understood ; the more completely they 
are imbued witli Christian knowledge 
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and useful literature ; the more ready 
they are for every good word and 
work ; liable, as they continually must 
be, to meet with minds of every cast 
and habit, from different parts of the 
world, at the diversified stages of im- 
provement, from the most profound 
Ignorance, to literary and professional 
eminence ; it is abundantly evident, 
that all their mental furniture and 
practical wisdom, however distin- 
guished, will be put in requisition, 
and come to use. 

It need scarcely be added, that a 
large share of common sense, and 
knowledge of human nature is of vital 
consequence to any signal usefulness 
of Christian ministers among such a 
multifarious population. But send us 
heavenly minded young men, well ac- 
quainted with their own hearts, with 
the word of God and the work of the 
Spirit ; able and apt to teach ; and so 
enriched with literature, science and 
the theology of the Bible, that all shall 
be made to feel, that they can teach ; 
and so adorned with a modest simplici- 
ty, that they shall be observed to do it in 
meekness and wisdom ; and they will 
be made here to rejoice in the best 
work on earth ; and to realize that 
they have selected very inviting ground. 
They will labour in one of the largest 
portions of the gospel field; where 
many sheaves are, doubtless, to be 
gathered unto eternal life: and, if 
they may at times go forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, they will anon 
return rejoicing, bringing their sheaves 
with them. Like the Robinsons, the 
Cottons, the Mathers and the Elliots 
of New England, they will lay founda- 
tions and erect superstructures, which 
will gladden the hearts of their cotem- 
poraries, and be the joy of many gen- 
erations. They will work, not in the 
darkness of preceding ages, but iu the 
brightening twilight of the millenium ; 
and, if with their mortal eyes they shall 
never see its risen sun above the hor- 
izon, they will, notwithstanding, from 
the lieights of heaven, and with eyes 
immortal, have the more blissful vis- 
ion of a renovated, recovered and hap- 



py world, in which their benevolent 
labours were none of them lost. 

With such prospects in time and 
eternity, as are daily unfolding to the 
believer's view, may the benevolent 
members of the American Education 
Society be more and more animated 
in their work, and urged forward to 
still greater usefulness on earth, and 
to their final reward in heaven. 

Yours, with respect and aflfectioni 
Charles Coffin. 



The followinf extract of a letter reeeotlj receired hj 
the Uirecturs of the AinericaD Education Soeletji 
from a reapectable miaitter in another and wlde^ 
dintant part of the Weatern country, atronglj ooa- 
firmi theaentinienti conUined in Dr. Cofln't letter. 
We regard the subject aa aufBcientlj intereatinf 
and imporUnt, to Juatify ita inaertkn in this plaet. 

In somo publicationi from the East, I 
have noticed sometimes sentiments express- 
ed, which I wish if possible to counterac^^ 
sentiments, which if adopted will bring 
jour Society partially into aisrepute, and do 
our churches in the New Settlements an 
unspeakable injury. I allude to statements, 
which make the impression, that with com- 
paratively a little studj, a man may be pre- 
pared to preach the gospel here. I hope 
tliat few such have been made, but I fear too 
many. I fear that manj fHonds of Christ 
in New England are beginning to feel, 
that if tliey can send into the Western 
wilderness a host of young men, as minis- 
ters ^ with but small literary and scientific 
attainments, these churches will rise and 
shine. 

Permit me to suggest a few thoughts on 
this subject, which the Society may use ■• 
they think best. We have among us a few 
valuable ministers, whose minds no College 
ever enlightened. Two such are in the cir- 
cle of my acouaintance. They are blessings 
to the church. But they are men of un- 
common judgement, and lonff, and patient^ 
and ooronil investigation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The more men like these are sent 
here, the better. Among this class of min- 
isters, the name of the late Rev. Jeremiah 
Hallock will long be remembered by the 
churches of Connecticut. I mention this, 
that I may not needlessly wound the feel- 
ings of such men. 

But there is no hope that young unedu- 
cated candidates commir from New England 
will be like these. Indeed, in the nature of 
the case it will be impossible. Few young 
men, even with all tlie assistance of the 
College, and the Theological Seminary, 
will come so well qualified. If I am not 
greatly mistaken, to sustain the churches 
m the New Settlements, the highest minis- 
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teri&l qualificationi are necofsaiy. The 
reasoni are too numerous to be numbered. 
I can only give a few of them. 

One reason is, the infancy and unsettled 
■tateof the churches. An established and 
well regulated church has many in it, who 
are capable of directing all its common 
concerns, and even of giving an inezperi- 
enced minister such advice as he often needs. 
To keep a church together, which is already 
built up, and strongly cemented, does not 
demand that ability which is necessary to 
build up and cement ouo. This is particu- 
larly the case, when the materials to build 
with are in their rudest state, and must be 
wholly made over. In the older churches, 
let but the Holy Spirit convert men, and 
they are in general prepared to unite with 
the church. But here, a lone course of in- 
struction in the doctrines and duties of the 
Christian religion is necessary — ^instruction 
amidst powerlul efforts to darken the under- 
standing. 

Another reason is, the impossibility of 
much counsel. In most of the older church- 
es^ by a ride of one or two hours, a yonng 
minister may see a veteran in tlie christian 
army, who can ^ive him all needful couu" 
sel. But here, in many cases, months must 
roll away, without seeing another minister. 
For sixteen months past, but two ordained 
and educated ministers have been in this 
town,and these came to preach by way of ex- 
change . Besides those , two candidates have 
called here. A minister thus situated must 
in ail emergencies plan and execute without 
any advice. He must stand ever ready to 
defend the church from the concealed, or 
the open attack. 

Another reason is, the ignorance of pre- 
tended preachers of the gospel. This is de- 
plorable beyond all my expectations. I 
have heard a sermon firom a minister, whom 
many supposed to be of the first order, 
whose church is said to be three times as 
large as mine, and in the same town. This 
man it is said cannot read the scriptures, 
and it is certain that he could not read his 
text correctly. His pretensions are, that 
God tells him what to say. He denies the 
Deity of Jesus Christ, and is filled with fa- 
naticism, and yet he has in his church two 
children of a Presbyterian deacon . No less 
than three, of this character for ignorance, 
reside in this township, which is six miles 
square. 

Another reason is, the prevalency of dan- 
gerous errors. At the head of these stands 
Universalism. Men of this sect compass 
us about on all sides. Many of them are 
not ignorant. Some are men who have 
been awakened in some eastern revival, 
and have fled here, thrown off restraint, and 
equipped themselves thoroughly with the 
adversary's weapons. While they meddle 
not with looser ministers, it will be very dif- 
ficult £oT 000 of ours to avoid an- open at-. 



tack from these men, unless they are con- 
strained to feel, that, on any ground, he it 
prepared to meet them to their disadvantage ; 
and even then, he must constantly be guard- 
ed against their plans. This squires min- 
isters, whose minds have been trained to 
close thought. They have had preachers 
here, whose skill in perverting scripture, 
exceeds all that I have ever seen at the 
East. What adds to the difficulty is, that 
not a few have leamt to tell that the scrip- 
tures which speak against their favorite er- 
rors, are wrongly translated, and to give 
them a translation to suit themselves. 

But perhaps the greatest difficulty of all 
is, to counteract the influence of erroneauM 
books f that are circulated far and wide. I 
find books filled with deadly poison, lefl by 
some specious friend, for members of my 
church to read. The truth is, that Satan, 
plotting the destruction of our nation, and 
the overthrow of Christianity in it, has fix- 
ed his eye on our New Settlements, and 
there erected and fortified his strong holds ; 
and if they are not wrested firom Eim, his 
object in a few years is iilevitably attained. 
I have watched his movements for fifteen 
months, and I conclude that they are in 

general similar in all the territory west of 
le Alleghany mountains ; and fearfU as I 
have been of the influence of Unitarianism 
in Massachusetts, I have seen nothing there 
alarming like this. Where now I ask are 
the most ahle ministers of Christ needed ? 
Were an army of ^ye hundred thousand 
veterans desolating our country, where 
would be the place ror the greatest generals ? 
Let the church look to the West, and an- 
swer these inquiries. If for want of better, 
men of small attainments, whose judgement 
science has not improved, must be clothed 
with the sacred functions of the ministry, 
I beseech you, keej^ them at home — settle 
them over the best informed congregations 
in New England, but send them not here, 
where churches under their influence must 
wither, and die. These churches must be 
sustained, or before the millennium, our 
land will, we may fear, resemble that of 
Asia Minor, and from these wilds some new 
Mohammed rise, and, with fire and sword, 
sweep all before him. The eastern church- 
es may contribute their millions — ^their 
treasures may be wafted over these western 
waters to support the ffospel, but what can 
it avail, if entrusted to nnskilfVil men ? 
Without an able, a learned, and a holy 
ministry here, all is lost. With my views 
of the subject, I should deprecate nothing 
so much as a host of unlearned, unskilftu 
ministers, sent fix>m New England to preach 
the gospel throughout these New Settle- 
ments. I should, the moment I saw them, 
consider the ruin of these churches, and as 
a final consequence, the destruction of true 
religion in our favoured land, tneoitaMs. 
Learned men, full of piety, glowing with 
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lore to Chrnt, who are ready to deny them- 
aeWes for his came the conveniences and 
c umio r ta of older placea — ^ready to traverae 
the wildemeas, and content themselves 
with ooarae entertainment, who can sleep in 
a log-cabin, and write their sermons in the 
room where all the business of the family is 
transacted— men that will kneel with the 
Ikmily npon the slab-floor and pray with 
the same earnestness, and delightful inter- 
est, that they would upon the carpet of a 
New England parlor — ^who can make the 



broken down tree in the deep wildemeat 
their closet — men who have consecrated all 
to Christ, and who are ready to watch, and 
pray, and labour for souls under all the 
prospects of an early grave marked by no 
stone to tell the traveUer the result of their 
labors— such are the men that we must 
have — such are the men that under God we 
shall have, and these churches will rise- 
here will be revivals of religion, and multi- 
tudes of souls will be fitted for heaven. 



BXAMIHATION OF STRICTURES VPOlf THE AMERICAN 

EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The nature of the following discussion is a sufficient reason for republishing the ar- 
ticle in the Quarterly Register and Journal. It is written with candour, as well as abil- 
ity ; and the important &ctB and arguments which it furnishes will amply repay the 
liJioar of an attentive perusal. The friends of the American Education Society will find 
new ground for confidence in the wisdom and utility of the principles which they have 
adopted. They have only to go forward with a firm trust in Ood, and diligently use 
the means which He has given them, and the object at which they aim will speedily be 
accomplished, to the joy of thousands and millions of perishing men. 



As Examination of the StrietiuM upon the Ameri- 
earn Education Society, in a late nnmber of tlie 
Bibnea] Aepertory, originally publiahed in that 
work. 9f Moeee Btnatt. 
To tks Editors of the BihUeol Repertory, 

Mbesre. Editors, 

In the third number of the new 
series of your Work, dated July, 
1829, 1 have met with a piece, on the 
General Assembly's Board of Educa- 
tion, and the American Education 
Society, which has deeply interested 
my fedings. Whoever the writer of 
tlmt piece may be, I take the liberty 
to tender him my most sincere and 
hearty thanks, for the very valuable 
considerations which he has suggest- 
ed, mt the commencement of his stric- 
tures, reapecting the present aspect of 
the moral and religious world, and the 
duties and obligations of Christians 
which result from it I do most en- 
tirely concur with all his remarks, 
respecting the past &ilure of the 
churches to perform their duty in re- 
gard to spr^uling the knowledge of 
the goqiiel abroad : and in regard to 
their error in seeking, at any time, 
to sustain themselves by leaning on 



the arm of civil power. For one, I 
rejoice that God has taught them so in- 
structive lessons on this subject ; for 
we may now venture to hope, in this 
country at least, that they will not a- 
gaio seek for help from a quarter 
which will never afford it ; and 
which, if at any time it condescends 
to put on the appearance of affording 
it, exacts more as a return for its &- 
vours, than conscience can allow, or 
the interests of religion permit with- 
out injury. 

The picture of the religious wants 
of our country ; the call for pastoral 
labours, made from thousands of plac- 
es that are destitute of the word of 
life ; the interest which Christians are 
taking in this subject, the importance 
of inmedtately frimishing our new set- 
tlements with faithful, spiritual guides ; 
the necessity of having these well in- 
structed and disciplined for their great 
work ; and the imperious duty of all 
Christians, who are praying the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth more lar 
borers, to be active in furnishing all 
the means of training up such labor- 
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en ; are drawn, described, and urged 
in a manner which satisfies the most 
ardent feelings and wishes of my 
heart I fally concur with the writ- 
er, also, in the directions which he 
gives, as to the manner in which our 
spiritual wants are to be supplied. It 
is tme, that our first duty is, to raise 
our humble and earnest cries to the 
great Lord of the harvest, that he 
would multiply the number of labor- 
ers ; and equally true, that the Chris- 
tian church is under the highest obli- 
gations, while she prays for this, to do 
all in her power to promote it, by 
taking pious and indigent youth un- 
der her care, and providing for their 
education in an adequate manner. 

With the writer I do also sympa- 
thize most entirely, on the subject of 
beneficed livings in the church. If a 
graceless ministry is to be raised up ; 
if the church is to be thronged with 
aspirants afi;er her favours, whose 
hearts are rankling with enmity at the 
strictness of her principles^ and filled 
to overflowing with insatiable desires 
after worldly and sensual pleasures ; 
then let her provide livings which will 
aflbrd the means of ease and luxury. 
She will thus hold up a premium to 
men of secular views, who are desi- 
rous of enjoying these ; and will nev- 
er fiiil to have at least as many minis- 
ters, as she has benefices to bestow 
upon them. 

In view of the deadly evil which 
such a course has occasioned in oth- 
er countries, it seems to be the plain 
dnty of all sincere Christians in ours, 
to pray that the clergy may always 
continue to have very moderate in- 
comes ; to see to it that they never 
can become rich ; at least never be- 
come so by means of what the church 
bestows upon them in the way of sala- 
ry. In respect to the usefulness of 
ministers of the Gospel, I can truly 
say, that their poverty appears to be 
great matter of congratulation. None 
but the most prejudiced and bigotted 
opposers of religion can now accuse 
them of selfish and pecuniary views, 
in choosing the ministry for a profes- 



sion. There is scarcely a salary in' 
this country, at least among the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational church- 
es, which could be the object of am- 
bition to any man of a worldly spirit, 
and of talents above mediocrity. 

It would give me much pleasure, if 
I could proceed through the whole' 
piece, on which I have commenced 
making remarks, and find nothing 
which I could not sincerely commend, 
and with which I do not fully agree. 
But when the writer comes to make 
his remarks on the principles aiid 
proceedings of the American Educa- 
tion Society, T am constrained to dif' 
fer firom him here, and cherish views 
materially diverse from those which 
he has disclosed. 

I take it for granted, that a man, of 
such an able mmd and excellent spirit 
as is developed in that part of the 
piece on which I have been remark- 
ing, will very readily concede to oth- 
ers the liberty which he has himself 
taken, in the fi-ee remarks which he 
has made on the principles and pro- 
ceedings of the American Education 
Society. He will cheerfiilly grant me 
the privilege of examining the fiicts 
and principles which he has brought 
forward, by way of supporting his ob- 
jections to the Society in question; 
first, because he himself wishes only 
to come at a correct view of the 
whole ground, and to know what can 
be said in its defence, as well as a- 
gainst it ; and secondly, because the 
public, who have now had one side of 
the question placed before them, are 
entitled to know what answer the 
fi-iends of the American Education 
Society have to make to the allega- 
tions thus produced against their mea- 
sures. 

I enter with much reluctance on 
this task. It is always unpleasant to 
entertain, or to express differences of 
opinion, when these differences have 
respect to men for whom we cherish 
a high and Christian regard. It is 
an unwelcome task, also, to come be- 
fore the Christian public in a kind of 
polemic attitude. Many Christians 
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shrink instinctively from every thing 
which looks like dispute. The world 
mre very ready to speak with exultar 
tion, on what they are pleased to call 
the quarreU of the charch. Distrust, 
unkind feeling, alienation, coldness, 
or suspicion, are very apt to creep in, 
while the professed disciples of Christ 
9xe engaged in discussion, (not to say 
iUpuie); and especially is this the 
case, when discussion grows animate 
ed, and the cause stands committed 
before the world. 

' On all these accounts, I advance to 
the task before me with undissem- 
bied reluctance ; fearing, lest the de- 
claration of opposing sentiments, or 
the correction of mistaken facts, may 
possibly be understood by some as an 
exhibition of feelings which are un- 
friendly, or as a manifestation of party 
spirit, which, reckless of truth or 
union, or peace, seeks to defend its 
own views at all adventures. 
• I cast myself, therefore, after these 
remarks, on the generosity of the writ- 
er in question, and that of his friends 
who sympathize with him ; trusting, 
that while I endeavour strictly and 
friithfully to examine the allegations 
made respecting the American Edu- 
cation Society, they will not do me 
the injustice to believe, that I have 
any personal motives in view, or am 
seeking the interests of any supposed 
party in that quarter of the country to 
which I belong. 

I am, indeed, a friend of the Amer- 
ican Education Society ; and I have 
been so from its very rise. But it is 
not because I have been in any way 
connected with it, or have ever re- 
ceived, or expect to receive, any di- 
rect benefit from it, nor am I in any 
way responsible for its measures. 

It is true, that having lived near 
the centre of the Society's operations, 
and having an intimate acquaintance 
with all who are actually concerned^ 
in the immediate and principal man- 
agement of its interests, I have been, 
from the very first, acquainted with its 
principles, measures, and proceedings. 
From a sincere approbation of these, 
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I can lubBcribe most heartily to the 
noble and generous concession, which 
the Reviewer of their proceedings 
makes p. 354, and which I beg per- 
mission here to quote. 

" We admit that there is loniething very 
magnanimous and captivating in the idea of 
a great society, Imng aside sectarian names, 
collecting and msbursing fends in educat- 
ing pious indigent joung men for the gos- 
pel ministry, regardless of sect or pwty. 
We admit the energy and success of th« 
American Education Society, that it has 
done more in exploring the spiritual wants 
of our country, in enlightening public sen- 
timent on this subject, in pressing home on 
the consciences of Christians, the indispen- 
sable duty of engaging heart and hand in 
this mighty work, than has been done by 
all others. With unqualified pleasure, we 
admit also, that the concerns of this Socie- 
ty are managed by men in whose intelli- 
gence, piety, and energy, we have the 
ighest confidence." 

Agreeing most fully with this writ^ 
er, in his views of the men to whom 
the management of the American Ed- 
ucation Society is entrusted; and 
cherishing these views, after having 
for a score of years been intimately 
acquainted with almost all of them, 
and with the remainder ever since 
they have come upon the stage of ac- 
tion ; I acknowledge that it is not 
without some degree of pain and reluc- 
tance, that I perceive the measures 
they have taken are virtually called in 
question, and our country is warned 
against the dangers to which they are 
thought to be exposing it. 

But it becomes their friends, and 
therefore myself among them, to ex- 
amine the charges preferred against 
their principles and proceedings with 
impartiality ; and to listen to every so- 
ber and friendly suggestion which 
may be made by any, who are dispos- 
ed to call in question the wisdom or 
the correctness of their measures. 

I have endeavoured to do this. 
The result I beg leave to communi- 
cate in the following order ; viz. 

r. I shall examine the facts alleg- 
ed, in regard to the measures and 
principles of the American Education 
Society. 

IT. I shall make some remarks on 
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the fton which tie expressed with 
leqpect to it And, 

m. I shall briefly c<»i8ider the 
method which the Reviewer has cho- 
sen in order to accomplish his object. 

In 'examining the faU$ aDeged by 
the Reviewer, I shall proceed in the 
order in which he has presented them. 
It is my design to leave no material 
circumstance oat of view ; for on a 
question of so great importance as the 
present, the public are entitled to in- 
ibrmation minute and circumstantial 
enough to lead them fully to make up 
their i^inion. 

The first allegation of the Review- 
er is, that ** the detaib of expenses 
and receipts, of clothing, of books, of 
donations from other societies and 
firiends, of profits of teaching and la- 
bour, of debts contracted and paid, 
which young men under the patron- 
age of the Society are required to 
BOAke, every quarter, are unnecessari- 
ly and painfiiUy minute," p. 356. The 
chief grounds of this objection are, 
^* that the plan hdds out a powerfiil 
temptation to the beneficiary, to con- 
ceal the amount of receipts and ex- 
penses, so as to form a stronger claim 
on the aid of the Society," and that 
'^ it places him in the attitude of a 
common beggar, whose success de- 
pends on the ddefulness of his story." 
*' Young men of delicate and ingenu- 
ous feelings," it is averred, " shrink 
fi'om thi8|n<6/tc developement of 7>ri- 
vate and personal circumstances," p. 
356. 

On this subject, I would remark, 
that the details required of beneficia- 
ries in Academies and Colleges, and 
which are in some respects more mi- 
nute than those required of Theo- 
logical Students, may be summed up 
in general, under the following heads, 
viz. stage of study ; number of weeks 
engaged in study during the quarter ; 
price of board, with its amount ; tui- 
tiim ; expenses for washing, room, fu- 
el, lights ; also for books and station- 
ary ; incidental expenses ; debts at the 
beginning of the quarter, exclusive of 
those due to the American Education 



Society; receipts fiom the Society 
during the quaiter ; receipts firon any 
other source, either of money, or <^ 
clothes %x books; the number of 
weeks in which the beneficiary \mm 
been engaged in teaching school dmv 
ing the quarter, with the receipts for 
the same ; receipts for labour in any 
other way; together with a general 
summary at tlM close, of the whole 
debts due, exclusive of those due to the 
American Education Society. The 
applicant subscribes, also, a declara- 
tion of his intention to devote his Kfe 
to the ministry of the Gospel, and he 
asserts that be sc^cits patnmage for 
this end. 

Printed schedules of all the items 
are fiimished for the use of the bene- 
ficiary, who makes his returns under 
each bead. This is handed by hhn to 
the Principal of theAcademy or Cottege 
with which he is connected, who exam- 
ines it as minutdy as he pleases ; and 
then certifies his belief as to the cor- 
rectness of it. In addition to this, he 
certifies that the beneficiary in qiies> 
tion sustains, in all respects, snoh a 
character as is required by the Ooo- 
stitution and Rules of the American 
Education Society in order to receive 
their aid. This is forwarded every 
quarter, to the Directors of the Socie- 
ty ; and on these is predicated their 
vote in relation to the aid that is sou^^t 
for. Where the distance of the 
school or college is very great, how^ 
ever, it is forwuded only <»ice in six 
months. 

Such are the fatts^ in relation to 
the details in question. 

Let me now, make some remarks 
on these foots, and ^the proper ten- 
dency of them. 

(1.) It is obvious, that as the Soci- 
ety is called upon to aid those tiJb 
siankd in need of aid, and as it was in- 
stituted solely for this purpose, so it 
can, with fidelity to its trust, bestow 
aid only on such as aflford adeynvU 
and satisfactory evidence of m^ 
need. But how is this evidence to be 
obtained t The answer is. By a 
knowledge of the character and en« 
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tire pecuniary ciromnsUnces of the 
indiYidaab wlio apply for aid. If 
they are themselves indigent, but 
have friends able to assist them, and 
liberal enough to do it ; if they are 
able to obtain money enough to help 
themselves, by any persomd efforts 
which they can make at labour or 
otherwise, consistently with honesty 
and integrity of character ; then they 
do not need the aid of the Societv. 
On the other hand, if they are m 
debt ; if they have no friends of the 
character described ; if they M in 
the means of aiding themselves in an 
ade qu ate manner; Uien it is j^ain, that 
they need the assistance of the Socie- 
ty. If moreover they are prodigal, or 
excessive in their eiqpenses for cloth- 
ing, in the purchase of books, in their 
incidental expenses, or in their room- 
rents, or any thing of the like nature; 
it is the proper business of the Socie- 
ty to know this. It is impossible to 
judge whether they are the deserving 
subjects of aid, unless all these fricts 
mre examined. 

I would ask the Reviewer to point 
out a mngle article in the Schedule 
of the student's returns, which is not 
concerned with an estimate either of 
his pecuniary condition, or of his 
ckaritcter. If this cannot be done, 
(and I venture to say, it cannot), 
then does it follow, of course, that the 
Society have only taken means for 
information which their duty, and 
fidelity to their trust oblige them to 
take. There is not a single item 
here, which any honest and ingenu- 
ous youth should ever be ashamed or 
afraid to disclose. That he is poor, 
is no ground of reproach. I had 
almost said, it is the contrary. That 
the whole extent of his indigence 
should be known to those who are to 
aid him, is a matter of as plain equi- 
ty and propriety, as that a man who 
borrows money of his friend, should 
not conceal from him his true pecu- 
niary condition. The most op^n, 
honest, and ingenuous proceeding, 
in all such cases, is to keqp noth- 
ing back which can throw any light 



on the real circumstances of the 
case. 

The Reviewer thinks that the Com- 
mittee of examination, or the teach- 
ers under whose inspection the youth 
are, could judge of tnese mattess with 
sufficient accuracy. But without at- 
tempting to show that the same Wr 
mount of information never could be 
obtained in this manner with unifor- 
mity and correctness ; it may be ask- 
ed, if it be not incumbent on those 
whom the community have made r^ 
spomibk for the distribution of funds, 
to know and judge for themselves, as 
far as they may, whether those whom 
they aid are in real need of aseistr 
ance ? Upon the present plan^ both 
Instructers and Directors are suppli* 
ed with the means of forming an apia^ 
ion on this subject ; dufpenae with it, 
and there is no certainty that either 
will be regularly and thoroughly made 
acquainted with the (acts upon which 
such an opinion should rest. 

(2.) Returns of such a nature as 
those in question, are of serious ben- 
efit to the individuals concerned. 

Need it be proved anew to the 
world, that the virtues of industry, 
frugality, regularity of life, and cau- 
tion as to unnecessary and injudi- 
cious expenses, are b^t taught in a 
practiced way? What can all the 
preaching in the world do, at Col- 
leges, Academies, or any where else, 
while young men and boys have theii 
pockets fiUed with money which is at 
their own disposal ? The most weigh-< 
ty and well enforced precepts, the 
most attractive examples, exert but 
little influence in such cases. Every 
instructer in any Seminary of learn- 
ing in our country, will confirm this 
statement. 

What then is to be done 7 What 
measures will effectually teach young 
men to enter on life, with frugality, 
with industry, with a judicious and 
uniform foresight in regard to all 
their pecuniary responsibilities and 
embarrassments ? I answer, Let them 
set out, firom the very first, as soon as 
they ve able to take care of theiQ* 
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flelvefl, with a responsibility for doing 
80 ; and with a responsibility, too, 
which will amount to something ; 
which will be felt in all their meas^ 
ores, and will have a controlling influ- 
ence over them so as to make them 
guarded and sober. The responsibil- 
ity to parents of most young men ed- 
ucated in public, for the manner in 
which they spend money and time, is 
but little felt, and is, in most cases, 
made so light, as to afford no serious 
obstacle in the way of their extrav-. 
agance and profusion. A frown or 
two when bills are presented, which 
are large beyond propriety; a mur- 
mur at the unexpected amount of 
them, and a kind of half serious, half 
joking complaint of extravagance, con- 
stitute the weight of the penalty on 
the part of parents, which most youth 
have actually to suffer for extrava- 
gance and idleness ; and the respon- 
sibility to a tribunal which inflicts 
only such a punishment, is but little 
dreaded, and has therefore but little 
influence on such as are disposed to 
be extravagant. 

How different the condition of a 
youth, whose character, whose pros- 
pects, whose success, whose all, de- 
pends on the strictness of his disci- 
pline, and the rigid watch which he 
keeps over all his powers and passions 
of body and mind ! I appeal io fctcts. 
From what class of youth do our 
most shining characters in church 
and state spring 1 From {he children 
of the rich or of the poor ? Almost 
exclusively from the latter. Debau- 
chees, and profligates, and block- 
heads abound among the children of 
the rich ; while among the poor in our 
Seminaries, characters of this sort are 
fitr more rare. 

I have been intimately connected 
with the instruction of youth for more 
than thirty years ; and I have very of- 
ten been led to believe, that the great- 
est misfortune which can befal a youth, 
endowed by nature with promising 
talents, is, that his parents should be 
rich. The &ilure, in some respect 
or other, as to the requisite strictness 



of discipline in such a case, is almost 
certain, in a great majority of instan- 
ces. But the beneficiary of the Amer- 
ican Education Society has a pow- 
erful stimulus acting constantly upon 
him, and operating to produce habits 
of sobriety, and frugality, and indus^ 
try ; habits on which depend, in a 
great measure, his prospects of useful*^ 
ness and success in life. 

I feel the more certain of all this, 
because of the numerous young men, 
aided by benevolent societies with 
whom I have been intimately acquaint- 
ed, I have observed some, who have 
been aided only in the way which the 
Reviewer would prefer, that have evi* 
dently been injured as to their habits 
of economy and of feeling. With a 
conviction that the treasury of their 
benefactors would not be closed a- 
gainst them, unless they should ex- 
hibit some palpable acts of extrava- 
gance, they have felt that a nice at- 
tention to frugality was unnecessary. 
The fact, also, that they had been 
taken up, as it were in their infancy, 
and dandled in the lap of more than 
parental kindness, contributed to in- 
spire them with exalted ideas of their 
own talents and deserts. They did 
not seem to me so much to accept of 
charity in the way of a gratuity, as to 
claim it as a debt. Nay, one might 
well say, who knew the whole devel- 
opement of their feelings, that they re- 
garded the church as debtors to them, 
on account of their high importance 
to her, and of their elevated worth ; 
and that they really deemed it a mat- 
ter of condescension on their part, to 
accept of what was gratuitously pro^ 
fered to them. 

Yes, I have seen this-; and my soul 
has sickened at the sight. The 
blasting influence of such a state of 
feeling on the Christian character of 
youth intended for the ministry, is 
self-evident ; and it is my heart's 
desire and prayer to God, that the 
church may keep as clear from pre- 
senting such a temptation, as the ac- 
complishment of the great ends which 
she has in view will permit her to do. 
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It is plain, beyond all doubt, that 
young men, who are to be ministers of 
the gospel, need to be educated in 
habits of frugality ; in which condi- 
tion, it is absolutely certain that their 
salary, in any ordinary case, will never 
be adequate, without the strictest econ- 
omy, to their wants. How many pas- 
tors are every year dismissed ; how 
many inflict deep distresses on them- 
selves and on their families, for want 
of early discipline like that which the 
American Education Society requires, 
unhaj^y experience daily testifies. 
It is my full belief, that the Alumni 
of the American Education Society 
will present fewer cases of such mel- 
ancholy &cts, than have heretofore 
been usual. 

I am aware of the objection which 
has been made, and which the Re- 
viewer hints at under another head, 
viz. that a mode of educating young 
men subjected to so many restraints, 
will make them niggardly and cove- 
tous. But I am not prepared to be- 
lieve, that attention to frugality and 
industry ; strict attention to all one's 
pecuniary responsibilities and expen- 
ditures, so necessary in all the busi- 
ness of life, and so much applauded 
by all men ; can have any proper ten- 
dency towards the vices of covetous- 
ness and pusillanimity. Beyond 'a 
few instances in which men love mo- 
ney merely for its own sake, covetous- 
ness, riq>acity, extortion, and niggard- 
liness, belong mostly to those who 
are greedy to obtain something to lay 
out on the means of sensual pleasure, 
or of gratifying some ambitious desire. 
In a word, I confess myself exceed- 
ingly slow to believe, that the God of 
nature has so formed us, that the in- 
sisting on the practice of certain vir- 
tues should, in itself, have a tenden- 
cy to lead to certain vices. Facts 
disprove this. Of all the classes of 
men in society, I know of none more 
liberal, more kind, more generous 
hearted in proportion to their means, 
than such as have been the beneficia- 
ries of the American Education Soci- 
ety. Nay, I can say more ; I can say 



that their purses, light as they are, 
with scarcely sufficient to pay their 
letter postages, and to purchase enough 
of stationary to write to their friends, 
are opened to the calls of charity and 
religion ; and the simple mites bestow- 
ed, with such views and such a spirit, 
I trust will prove to be, in the Sa- 
viour's estimation, like the widow's 
mite, cast into the treasury of God, in 
the view of the astonished disciples. 

(3) I must add to the considerations 
already suggested, that an accounta- 
bility like the one in question, is ab- 
solutely necessary to secure the con- 
fidence of the community, and parti- 
cularly of men of business, who arc 
accustomed to responsibilities. 

The experience of the American 
Education Society determines, that 
those who are able and willing to give, 
will not do so to any great extent, and 
certainly will not continue to do so 
for any length of time, unless a high 
responsibility is created on the part of 
those who are to receive their bounty. 

The allegation of the Reviewer 
against such a measure, is the first 
and only serious one of this kind, 
which the Directors have ever heard. 
With one consent, the community, 
so far as I have any knowledge, have 
applauded their measures on this point. 
Nay, of the hundreds of young men 
on their list, no one has as yet, so far 
as they know, ever raised his voice 
against the measure, or made com- 
plaint of its oppressive nature. So 
far have they been from this, that 
they have often testified their most 
hearty concurrence and approbation. 

If the American Education Society 
are wrong then, in respect to the 
measure in question, the whole com- 
munity, givers and receivers, are 
wrong along with them. All men of 
business, especially, are fundamental- 
ly in error; for it is from these in par- 
ticular that the high and imperative 
demand has come, that the Society 
should create the utmost responsibili- 
ty which is fairly in its power. They 
demand all the security which from 
the nature of the case can be afforded. 
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that their bounty will not be squan- 
dered nor misapplied. That they 
are in the right, I do most heartily 
believe ; and that the American pub- 
lic will justify this view of the subject, 
and support it, I am fully persuaded. 

(4.) I may remark, in the last place, 
that the Schedule of returns under 
discussion, is very important to the 
Directors of the American Education 
Society, in as much as it furnishes 
them with a large number of fctcts^ 
which must serve as the basis of many 
of their calculations and their meas- 
ures. 

The average amounts of expenses 
are made out from such statements. 
The probable and posinble means 
which young men possess of helping 
themselves by labour, or otherwise, 
comes in this way to be known. The 
comparative expenses in different parts 
of the country are developed. In this 
way the Directors come to the knowl- 
edge of facts, which serve to meet a&- 
sertions like that of the Reviewer, 
when he says, that ** the aid afforded 
by the American Education Society 
is not sufficient to pay Aa/fthe ex- 
pense of an education, in the cheap- 
est college in the United States." 
The answer to this is, that it does not 
comport viiihfacU thus disclosed. 

I must not quit the topic under dis- 
cussion, without noticing the two great 
difficulties which the Reviewer sug- 
gests, as standing in the way of the 
jrequisitions in question. 

In his view, " The plan holds out 
a powerful temptation to conceal the 
amount of receipts and expenses, so 
as to form a stronger claim on the aid 
of the Society; placing the beneficia- 
ry in the attitude of a common beg- 
gar, whose success depends on the 
dolefiilness of his story," p. 356. 

But how would this evil, (if it be 
a real one), be cured by a different 
method of management ? If the mi- 
nuteness and the greatness of the re- 
sponsibility expose a beneficiary to the 
evils here mentioned, then, of course, 
a diminution in both these respects 
would relieve the evil. But I have 



always been accustomed to believe, 
that minuteness of responsibility, and 
the greatness and certainty of it, is 
the highest and most effectual of aU 
means to keep men honest and straight 
in their business. And I appeal to 
the wlu^e world for a spontaneous de- 
cision on this point, without a single 
argument upon it; for it certainly 
needs none. If you wish to tempt 
men to dishonesty and partial stat^ 
ments of their concerns or their man- 
agement, hdd them at loose ends in 
their accounts ; if not,, then create a 
high responsibility. I am utterly uih 
able to see how the temptation is now 
any greater to give a false accoonl of 
expenditures, than it would be under 
a system of inspection less rigid. 

And as to '* placing the receiver in 
the attitude of a common beggar, 
whose success depends <m the dcrie- 
fulness of his story ;" how is this daU' 
fulness made any greater or less, by 
the fact that a man is accountaMe in 
regard to more or less of his expendi- 
tures ? If there be any ** hitting the 
point" here, I am not able to perceive 
it Nay, if there be any thing in the 
revolting idea of '' common beggary," 
which is applicable to the subject in 
question; then let me ask, who is 
most like a *' common beggar t" He 
who comes with a piteous slory of 
his wants in a lump, without entei^ 
ing, or being able to enter, into any 
particulars, which are in any measore 
probable, or will bear the least scru- 
tiny; or he who brings along with him 
accredited vouchers for all his wants 
and woes, and can de^rdtely show how 
they come to exist, and to be urgent t 
The case is too plain to need oob^ 
ment ; and the statement must have 
escs^d from the Reviewer, in a mo» 
ment when imagination had strong 
predominance over reflection.. 

But when the Reviewer proceeds, 
in connexion with the aU^^alioiis just 
examined, to say, that *' young men 
of delicate and ingenuous feelings 
shrink from this puhUc developement 
of private and personal drcumstanees, 
p. d56 ;" he i^w.sa wantof informfr' 
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tion in respect to the sabject on which 
he has commented, that might well 
have led him to hesitate and examine, 
before he Tentared to speak in this 
way. And what is the "pubHc devel- 
cpement?" Just this; viz. that the 
beneficiary goes with his Schedule to 
one who is or ought to be his most 
eoofidential and paternal friend, to 
the head of the school or College in 
which he is, and obtains his certificate 
as to the credibility of the statement ; 
and this certificate comes before the 
DirectcMTs of the American Education 
So^ety who are also m loco parentum, 
and who Tote of course in accordance 
with it, unless they have some special 
ground to suspect that there is colln- 
noo or firaud. And is this a "public 
devdqpement V I know not, indeed, 
that the Reviewer meant to convey so 
much as his words do convey* I un- 
derstood by them, an intimation that 
the SchediUes of all the beneficiaries 
Of the American Education Society 
are pnUished to the world, i. e. that 
they are a part of the regular docu- 
ments of the Society which are to be 
made public. I may be mistaken in 
my ai^rehension, but I predict, that 
tl^naands in our country will under- 
stand it just as I have done ; and if 
80, may I be pardoned for suggesting, 
that the Reviewer is accountable for 
an impression so much at variance 
wiihjaeif and tending to cast odium 
on the Directors of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, as men wanting in 
delicacy of feeling, and disposed to 
be rigid, to an unreasonable degree, 
in t^ir demands. I trust he will, 
therefore, pardon me, and indeed 
thank me, for making public the cor- 
rectloB of such an error. I certainly 
do not charge him with any intended 
error ; I acquit him altogether of this. 
But I must still believe, that when 
such great interests are concerned as 
are called in question here, men are 
bound to know that what they state 
as fiusts, is correct. 

I have one more remark to make 
on this subject. This is, that facts 
eoDtradict the statement which the 



Reviewer has made, about the reluc- 
tance of young men to submit to the 
accountability in question. More than 
900 young men, educated in 77 Aca- 
demies, ^ CoUeges, and 10 Theolo- 
gical Seminaries, during the last 14 
years have submitted to an inspection 
of this nature, and for half that period, 
the present Schedule has been in ao 
tual existence, and yet it is not known 
as I have before said, that any com- 
plaints have been made. 

If the Reviewer has found " more 
than one young man of unquestiona- 
ble piety," who declined asking aid of 
the American Education Society be- 
cause of the strictness and minuteness 
of accountability to which he would 
be subjected; then I can only say, 
that his experience differs widely 
fi!om that stated above. I cannot re- 
fiuin from adding, too, that if account 
tabiUty will deter any young man 
from asking aid, it is my earnest hope 
and wish, that the American Educa- 
tion Society may never have any ben- 
eficiaries of this character. They 
want such, and only such, as are will- 
ing to be open to inspection, and 
shrink not from every responsibility 
that is requisite to give confidence to 
the public and to the world. 

I come now to the 

Second Objection of the Reviewer 
against the measures of the American 
Education Society. This is, that the 
principle of ''refunding the monies 
advanced to young men patronized, 
is a doubtful, if not a dangerous fea- 
ture of this institution," p. 356. 

The reasons for this measure he 
represents as being two ; viz. (I) To 
relieve the beneficiary from the mor- 
tification of being considered a chari- 
ty student. (2) To augment the 
means, and perpetuate the benefits of 
the Society. 

But are these all the reasons ? Cer- 
tainly not. In the eleventh Report of 
the Society, the Directors say, that 
" because, afiier much experience, they 
are convinced that loans will exert a 
more happy influence upon the ehar^ 
aeter of those whom they patronize," 
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they have embarked in thiB measure. 
They tell us^that the same experience 
proves, that more strength of charac- 
ter, more economy, more diligence, 
more frugality, will be promoted by it. 
This I do most fully believe. Nay, 
from long experience and observation, 
I might say, I do certainly know it 
And if this be correet, it is a very im- 
portant reason for their measures, 
which the Reviewer has not at all 
suggested. 

He is mistaken, also, when he 
speaks of the loan, as designed to be 
a ** shelter for charity students, from 
the unmerited reproach often attempt- 
ed to be cast upon them." The young 
men in this condition, are now too nu- 
merous, and too respectable Jbr worth, 
and for talents, to need any such shel- 
ter. The voice of the church and of 
the community is too much in their 
favour to render it at all necessary. 
Disgrace is out of the question. But 
delicacy of feeling is not out of ques- 
tion, and to my certain knowledge, 
many a young man, that would have 
abandoned his education rather than 
obtain it by gratuity, now has no 
scruples in receiving a loan. And 
this shews the wisdom of the measure, 
which the American Education Soci- 
ety have adopted.* 

In regard to the "high ground" 
which the church should take, in the 
opinion of the Reviewer, and educate 

* The following extract of a letter from 
the President of one of our Colleges, affords 
a striking illustration of the truth of the 
above remark. It is published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of the Societj,Vol. I . p. 32, and 
relates to the case of a peculiarly needy 
young man. *^ He tells me that he has 
been repeatedly advised to apply for aid to 
your Society, but never could so far sacri- 
fice his love of independence as to consent 
to it. He was, however, fix)m the difficul- 
ty of getting along without too much loss 
of time from his studies, becoming dis- 
couraged, and on the point of abandoning 
the hope of public usenilness. I explained 
to him the method of loaning money now 
adopted by the Society, as calculated to save 
the feelings of younjgr men, and advised him 
to apply. He concludes to do so, and has 
^one to to procure the required tes- 
timonials." 



gratuitously aD that are needed lor 
the ministry, as our government edu- 
cate young men in their naval and 
military schocds ; this is desirable then, 
and only then, when it becomes neees-^ 
sary. The question whether it is 
necessary, is the very one in debate. 
And if such ground should be prejndn 
cial to the character of beneficiaries^ 
(and experience it is believed has es* 
tablished this fact), then is a differ- 
ent ground preferable, unless it can 
be shewn to be the occasion of formi* 
dable evils. The money thst would 
be expended on the yrhicXiy gratttitous 
education of young men fi^ the min- 
istry, may now be appropriated to mis- 
sionary objects, to building up our 
waste places, to helping our ieeUe 
churches, and to providing for their 
starving pastors. 

The Reviewer does not see the 
propriety of calling the loan made to 
beneficiaries a parental loan. He 
wishes to know what is meant by 
such a loan ; and suggests that obli- 
gations, like those demanded by the 
American Elducation Society, are not 
required from children by their pa- 
rents, p. 358. 

Is it then true, in the first place, 
that the young men of the church 
have the same relation to her, as to 
support, which children have to their 
parent? If so, then why may not 
the rich as well as the poor, claim 
support firom her ? Indeed, the case 
of the cadets, which the writer pre- 
sents, who are supported at the ex- 
pense of the government, would seem 
designed to justify this principle ; for 
aU are equally supported in this case, 
whether they are rich or poor. Would 
the Reviewer say, that a church 
struggling with poverty, and not ade- 
quate to maintain its own pastor ; or 
that an individual in circumstances of 
indigence, who belongs to any church, 
should contribute money or labour to 
help educate the son of a rich member 
of the church ? This cannot be done; 
it ought not to be done. And if it be 
said, in reply to this, that the rich ought 
to give the more bountifully in such a 
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case, 80 M thai, in the end, the poor 
mu will be more than compensated 
fi>r his contribution toward educating 
the sons of the rich ; the answer is, 
that justice indeed would require this; 
but how is it to be enforced ? Are all 
professed Christians, who are rich, 
and who may hare pious sons, willing 
volontarily to contribute in such a 
way! Facts speak a loud and ap- 
palling testimony against such an as- 
sumption. 

There remains no way, then, if the 
principle of the Reviewer be adopted, 
but fi>r the church to tax her mem- 
bers, and make out the regular pro- 
portion which ought to be paid, and 
must be paid by them. Any other 
method tlum this, can never be just 
and equitable, provided the eadet'SyS' 
tern, to which the Reviewer has ap- 
pealed as affording so noble an exam- 
ple, be adopted by the church. It is 
by taxation and by compulsion, that 
this system is supported. Can the 
churches resort to similar measures ? 

Does not the specious object, then, 
which seemed to be so attractive while 
examined at a distance, and in the 
midst of the shining mist in which it 
was enveloped, assume a form entire- 
ly different, on near approach and af- 
ter minute ini^ction ? 

The proposal of the Reviewer, I 
must regard as chimerical and impos- 
sible, unless we are to have a religious 
establishment, supported and render- 
ed compulsory by the civil power. 
The Reviewer would himself be among 
the last men, who would desire any 
thing like this, or who would cease 
to oppose and resist it. 

Things must remain then as they 
are, in regard to charities. Those 
who give, must do it voluntarily^ not 
by assessment or compulsion. And 
while this is the case, it is quite cer- 
tain, that the church will consent to 
educate only the indigent part of her 
sons. These she ought not to edu- 
cate, I trust she will not, without ef- 
forts of their own, and without a high 
responsibility as to the manner in 
which they dispose of her bounty, and 
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high and sacred obligations to become 
what she desires them to be. 

The Reviewer thinks it strange, 
that the loan should be called partn^ 
tal. He wishes to know, ' whether 
parents lend money to their children ; 
and then, whether, in case they do, 
they demand written obligations of 
re-payment.' The answer to this 
might be, that it is no new thing for 
parents to make loans to their chil- 
dren ; and to insist on it, that they 
shall be repaid, in case there is abili- 
ty to do it. I could appeal, in proof 
of this, to my own experience. I 
have sons to educate ; but I am una- 
ble to complete their education, unless 
the older ones do themselves contri- 
bute to assist the younger. I make 
this a condition of completing their 
education ; and I have no scruples in 
doing so, although I would hope and 
trust that I am not deficient in paren- 
tal tenderness. I even consider it a 
serious advantage to my children, to 
be placed under such a responsibility. 

Let it be remembered, however, that 
the property in the hands of the Amer- 
ican Education Society is not their 
own. They are entrusted with the 
sacred bounties of the church. They 
are under the most solemn obligations 
to see that nothing is squandered, 
nothing is left insecure. They must, 
therefore, on the principle of iSffOfttng^, 
require a toritten security. If the 
sum in question, in any case, be lost 
to the Society for want of due care, 
they are responsible for it. In these 
respects, therefore, it is far from be« 
ing fair, to compare their situation 
with that of a parent. 

If it be still asked. Why then call 
the loan parental 7 The answer is ; 
Because it is truly so, in some very 
important respects ; i. e. it is an ac- 
commodating loan ; it is aflbrded from 
mere motives of kindness ; and is very 
different, in regard to the conditions 
attached to it, fi'om common loans. 
No interest is required until a rea- 
sonable time after the young man has 
entered the ministry ; the only surety 
is his own note ; and it is further ex- 
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prosNiy provided by the Directors, 
'* That \n cast the future conditiom 
of those who are patronized h^ the 
Society , in consequence of an^ caleoN- 
tVy, or of the service in the church 
to which they may be providentially 
ralkd^ or the pecuUar situation in 
which they uuty be placed^ shall in the 
judgement of this Board be found to 
be such, as to render it unsuitable for 
them to be called upon to pay the debt 
contracted for their education, it shall 
be understood to be the right, and du' 
^y% ^f l^ Board to cancel such debt, 
in whole or in part,wheneoerthey shall 
judge proper. 1 1th Rep. p. 22. 

What more now can reasonaUy be 
aBked, than is here granted ? It will 
be agreed by all that sach beneficia- 
ries as can repay, ought in justice and 
in conscience to do it. But how will 
it be with those, who may be in a 
state of extreme poverty and depen- 
dence ? Why the debt will be can- 
celled. Here is ample provision, ex- 
press legal provision, for this purpose. 
This must be admitted. What then 
is the hardship in this case ? There 
can surely be none, unless the Direc- 
tors are so lacking in humanity as to 
shut their ears against any complaints 
of indigence and misfi»rtune which 
their beneficiaries may make. Has 
this ever been done ? I ask this ques- 
tion fearlessly. I know the Directors 
too well to have any apprehensions 
about the answer. Nay, I challenge 
the wlu^e world to produce an in- 
stance, where this imputation justly 
lies against them. 

The oppressive nature of the loan 
in question, then, is only in fear, in 
anticipation, not in fact. It is in- 
deed possible, that the Directors may 
abuse their commission to be compas- 
sionate ; it is possible for any man or 
body of men to abuse any trust com- 
mitted to them ; but the probability 
of this, in the case now before us, is 
certainly one of the remotest that can 
be imagined. And even supposing it 
actually to take place, there is an ap- 
peal fix>m the Directors to the whole 
Society, composed of members firom 



at least 20 states in the Union, who 
can reverse their decision, and dia> 
place them firom office. 

I have been minute on this part 
of the subject, because I am well aware, 
that there is an appeal in the repre- 
sentations of the Reviewer to the com' 
passion of the community toward the 
beneficiaries of the Society. Their 
case is presented as one, which nmst 
bear exceedingly hard upon them, af- 
ter they are setUed in the ministry ; 
and they are made to ^ypeal to our 
sensibilities, on the score of a family 
who are suffering for want of bread, 
an empty library, an inability to aid 
the charitable objects of the day, and 
other things of the like nature. ' Now 
all of this has some foundatioQ in re- 
ality ; but all cases of this nature are 
actually provided for, as we have seen 
above ; and this, even to the utmost 
extent which a considerate man can 
desire. I must believe that the R^ 
viewer had never studied or contem- 
plated the provisions so fully made, 
when he wrote the paragraphs on which 
I have now been commenting. 

I have one more remark to make, 
on this important part of our subject 
This is, thsX facts contradict the the- 
ory which Uie Reviewer has here 
presented. As a specimen of the 
many facts which lie before the Di- 
rectors of the American Educatioa 
Society, I present the following ex- 
tract of a letter from one of their ben- 
eficiaries. 

'' Enclosed is dollars, which 

added to what I have given the last 
year makes the amount of the bene- 
factions I received firom your Society. 
My donations for severd years pre- 
vious, whether more or less, you may 
regard in the light of interest ; and in 
the same light you may regard all my 
future donations, which I purpose to 
continue, annually, as long as I have 
any thing to give. ^ 

*' My salary is small ; and though my 
fiimily is also small, we have to con- 
sult the principles of economy and to 
deny ourselves many things, in order 
to have an agency in the various great 
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departmentsof Christian charity. Our 
rule iBf^rsi, to economize ; secondly, 
to give 'bountifully/ according to 
the Scripture maxini, 2 Cor. 9: 6 ; 
and then, thirdly y if we have any thing 
to spare, to lay it up, until the Lord 
shall call for it ; — and we find ao much 
enjoyment in this course, that we 
shall probably continue it." 

This is only a specimen of the man- 
ner in which I trust a sreat part of 
the beneficiaries of the American Ed- 
ucation Society feel and will feel 
They would be among the last, I veri- 
ly believe, to propose the giving up of 
their Migaiiams to the Society. And 
thb ^i^ies to those who have gone 
out firom Theological Seminaries, and 
have settled in parishes, and know by 
experience all the difficulties with 
which they must struggle, and to which 
the Reviewer adverts. Testimony 
firom these is worth more than all the 
theory in the world. The gentleman, 
whose testimony is cited above, and 
who holds a conspicuous place among 
the labourers in the great Missionary 
cause, is one who has had difficulties 
to struggle with. Is such experience, 
now, to be regarded by the Directors 
of the American Education Society t 
Or are they to shape their measures, 
solely by (H'inciples deduced firom rear 
soning a priori ? 

In regard to the allegation of the 
Reviewer, which stands connected 
with this part of our subject, viz. * that 
the loan system will tend to create a 
calculating, craving disposition,' I 
have already remarked upon the 8ul>- 
ject above. I can only say again, 
that the cultivation of economical 
habits, of firugality, and industry, is 
one of the last things which can ever 
make misers and niggards. I must 
have overwhelming evidence to in- 
duce me to believe that the God of 
nature has so formed us, that the cul- 
tivation of virtues necessarily leads to 
▼ices. 

As a test of the ability and willing- 
ness of the American Education So- 
ciety's beneficiaries to repay the loan 
which they have contracted^ I would 



add, that within little more than two 
years, (although the system has as yet 
begun only partially to q>erate), more 
than $2000 have been cheerfully re- 
paid into the Treasury. So mudifor 
the practicability of the measure, 
adq[ited by the American Education 
Society. 

The Reviewer has suggested, also, 
under his second objection, that Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries 
must likewise aid young men, who 
are indigent, in obtaining their edu- 
cation ; and that, in case the v do this, 
the young men will be utterly unable 
to discharge their obligations both to 
the American Education Society and 
to these Institutions. 

Suppose this to be true; then it 
follows that the American Education 
Society must abandon their claim, aor 
Cording to the pledge which they have 
given to the young men and to the 
world. The Colleges and Theologi- 
cal Seminaries must do the same, in 
some cases of imperious necessity. 
But in ordinary cases, a young man 
of real industry and good talents, (no 
others ought to be educated by the 
funds of the Church) will find ways 
and means to help himself, so that he 
need not receive more aid than it will 
be safe for him to be obligated to pay. 
Experience abundantly testifies this. 
it is well known that some young men, 
entirely destitute of property , get along 
without appealing to any society or 
individual for assistance ; and surely 
it is practicable for young men situate 
ed as are the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society to do 
what is required of them. 

Besides, means are now used, and 
the prospect is now opening, for young 
men to aid themselves by manual lap 
hour ; which is very useful to them 
both in a physical and intellectual re- 
lict To this source the Directors 
of the American Education Society 
are anxiously directing young men. 
Between nine and ten thousand dol- 
lars have been earned in various ways 
the past year, by the beneficiaries of 
the Society. The Reviewer seems to 
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be, and doubtless is, nnacqaainted 
with these and the like (acts ; other- 
wise he could not reason and assert as 
he does. 

The American EUlucation Society 
do not wish to conceal it from the 
public, that it is a favorite principle 
with them, to induce, so far as in them 
lies, all their young men to help them- 
selres in every honest and becoming 
manner, and to the full extent of their 
ability. The enterprising and intel- 
ligent men of our country will certain- 
ly justify them in this. 

But the Reviewer asks, " What be- 
comes of the monies when refunded V* 
He then goes on to aver, that they are 
all returned to the treasury of the Psp 
lent Society; and that, in conse- 
qoernee of such an arrangement, this 
Bociciy will finally have un unlimited 
enpitaJ at their exclusive c<mtrol. 
Add aJt the loans returned, to the per- 
mainent funds and to the scholarships, 
ai»d« he thinks, in half a century " a 
tuetgbt of independence must be at- 



I, sufficient to make even good 
men's beads turn giddy," p. 361. In 
particalar, he suggests, that " if all 
the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States were to become auxilia- 
ry to the American Education Socie- 
ty, the monies refunded by all their 
bimeficiaries, as well as their annual 
Borplas, most go to the Parent Board, 
and be aUirely beyond the reach of 
ike Bratuhes;' p. 361. 

I shall not take the liberty to im- 
pute any special design to the writer 
in this af^ieal. The correctness of 
the prini^les and the abortions, on 
which it is grounded, are proper sub- 
jects of examination. 

If tJiere be any one thing, which 
the Direc t ors of the American Educa- 
tkm Society have particularly aimed 
IP accomp l ish in all their measures 
«i& respect to the Society, it is this, 
m. that it afaoold be guarded as e^ 
CMtaaBy as ponifale against a perver- 
MB, tv BMnopoly, of the funds. In 
#Bderto efeet this, ike uUitmaU re- 
4MMMB|r« « off eoies, is vested im 
Pi^liiiiii d JSmijf. To them all 



questions may be referred ; and be- 
fore them, every alleged grievance or 
perversion be laid, for their final and 
irreversible decision. 

Who then are the men, that consti- 
tute this General Society ? They con- 
sist of evangelical clergymen and lay- 
men, throughout the United States. 
The whole number of members en- 
titled to vote, is, at present, about 
350. These belong to at least 20 
States of the Union ; and 1 11 of these 
are either clergymen or laymen of the 
Presbyterian church. This church 
would have had a much greater pro- 
portion still, had the American Edu- 
cation Society originally set out on 
the same ground on which it now 
stands. The Society originated in 
the heart of New England. For ma^ 
ny years, (down so late as 1826), a 
certain sum of money, given by way 
of donation, entitled any one to the 
privilege of voting. The Society was 
thus at the mercy of any party, wheth- 
er evangelical or not, that might 
choose to create members enough at 
any time, to come in and take entire 
possession of all its funds. In 1826, 
the Constitution was changed, and on- 
ly members elected were in future ad- 
mitted to the pririlege of voting ; al- 
though a donation to a certain ex- 
tent still constitutes hmorary mem- 
bership. None originally entitled to 
vote, were excluded fixHn this privi- 
lege, by the new arrangement. And 
as to the future, the Society, (not the 
Directors, as the Reriewer seems to 
und^stand it), elect by ballot, those 
who are to be members. 

Before 1826, when this important 
change was made, there had been, 
as will naturally be supposed, many 
more donaticms in New England which 
entitled to membership, than else- 
where. In &ct, during the first ten 
years of the existence of the Society, 
out of 9 100,000 contributed, 9 70,000 
were given in Massachusetts. This 
accounts for it, why the number of 
members of the Society, bekmging to 
the Congregational is greater than 
that of any <Aher denomination. And 
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this is the only reason ; for since the 
change in question, 94 members have 
been elected ; and of these, 74 are out 
of New England, and only two be- 
long to Massachusetts, i^y of the 
newly elected members belong to the 
States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylfania. Does this look like 
sectkMial partiality I Or is there any 
party ambition or purposes, discofer- 
aUeinthis? 

I repeat it, in order that neither the 
Refiewer nor his friends may over^ 
look it, The Directors neither nomt- 
naie nor choose any of the elected mem' 
hers of the Society, 

From these plain &cts, it is very 
obvk>us, that the time is not far dis- 
tant, when the Presbyterian church 
may have, and in all probability will 
have, a controlling influence, in the 
American Education Society. Every 
act of the -Board of Directors is sul>- 
ject to revision, directly or indirectly, 
by the General Society. Every choice 
of members, and every choice of offi- 
cers, (who, let it be noted, are elected 
only far one year at a time) is by the 
same Society, How then can its 
funds be perverted, or applied to par- 
ty purposes? Never — until all branch- 
es of the General Society, including 
evangelical men of at least five de- 
nominations, become corrupt through- 
out ; and when such a universal cor- 
ruption takes place, the American 
Education Society will at least be as 
safe as any other Society, whether 
Presbyterian or not 

Let us now, for a moment, examine 
in another point of view the power of 
the Directors of the Parent Society, 
which is an object of so much dread. 
We have seen how entirely their do- 
ings are subject to revision by the 
General Society. Another check is 
imposed upon them by means of 
Branch Societies. 

AO appUeationsfor atd, within the 
Umits of Branch Societies, must first 
he made to the Branch Societies, The 
Directors of these appoint a majority 
of the examiners of such applicants ; 
on whose certificate depends the suc- 



cess of the application. When a fa- 
vourable certificate is obtained firom 
these examiners, it is remitted to the 
Board of the Branch Society first, who 
receive or reject the applicant, and if 
the former, they make an appropriation. 
The application is then forwarded to 
the Board of the Parent Society for their 
concurrence. If they think it their du- 
ty to reject the application ; they re- 
mit the case back to the Branch So- 
ciety, with their objections. Should 
a final disagreement take place be- 
tween the two Boards, the case may 
come before the General Society at 
their annual meeting, at which are 
present members firom all parts of the 
United States. This has an ultimate 
jurisdiction over every question of 
this, or of the like nature. 

It is true that the two Boards in 
question serve as a check upon each 
other ; and the General Society has a 
supervision and ultimate control of 
the whole ? In addition to this, there 
is an article of the Constitution, which 
expressly provides, that Presidents of 
Branch Societies shall be, ex officio, 
voting members of the General Socie" 
iy, <md also honorary members of the 
Board of Directors ; thereby giving 
to each Branch Society a perpetuad 
representation, of its own selection, in 
the councils both of the Society and 
of the Board. Is this aiming at the 
concentration of power in the hands 
of the Directors of the Parent Society ; 
or does it look like a most guarded dis- 
tribution of power, &L a cautious check 
upon it, not unlike what the structure 
of our national government exhibits ? 

Are not the Branch Societies, how- 
ever, dependent on the Parent Socie- 
ty T They must, of course, conform 
ail their- proceedings to its Constitu- 
tion and fundamental Rules. But 
they elect their own officers, firom the 
least to the -greatest, and as often as 
they please ; they vote their own ap- 
propriations, and dispose of their own 
funds ; they recommend and receive 
their own candidates. The Parent 
Board has, indeed, the power of nom- 
inating a part of the Examining Com- 
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mittees; but it is m miiiorr^y of them : 
and this right is retained only for se- 
curity in regard to the Constitution 
and Rules which they are bound to 
see observed. The Parent Society, 
except in an extreme case which is 
provided for, cannot take up a single 
candidate within the limits of a Branch 
Society, without its consent and ap- 
probation ; while, on the other hand, 
the concurrence of the Parent Socie- 
ty is necessary, in order that the ap- 
propriation may be actully made ; un- 
less, indeed, in a case of appeal, the 
General Society revoke their decis- 
ion where they may have refused aid. 

But what control have the Branch 
Societies over the monies given ? I 
answer, that all monies raised within 
the limits of a Branch Society are paid 
into its own treasury. If permanent 
scholarships are endowed, the proper- 
ty vests in the Parent Society, because 
it is an incorporated body ; but the 
income of the said Scholarships stands 
pledged to the Branch Societies, with- 
in whose Kmits they have been raised, 
and is subject to their disposal as stat- 
ed above. Can the Parent Society 
adopt a more impartial method of pro- 
ceeding than this ? 

Look, moreover, at the operation of 
this principle. When a Branch So- 
ciety has more monies in its treasury 
than is needed for beneficiaries with- 
in its own limits, it remits the over- 
l^us to the treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety. But, on the other hand, if it 
have less in its treasury than is need- 
ed, (an occurrence that frequently hap- 
pens), then it is entitled to draw out 
of the treasury of the Parent Socie- 
ty, just as though the money were in 
its own. If this be not generous im- 
partiality, it would be difficult to say 
what is so in the management of such 
matters. 

In regard to the Examining Com- 
mittees, whose peculiar province it is 
to recommend beneficiaries to the 
American Education Society, I would 
state, that at present there are 41 of 
them in the United States ; of these, 
14 only are in New-England, and 27 



out of it And when we call to mind, 
that a majority of each of these com- 
mittees, on whom the appropriation of 
all monies to beneficiaries depends, 
are appointed by the respective Branch 
Societies, in all cases where such So- 
cieties exist, this must be proof satis- 
factory enough to every candid mind, 
that the Parent Society is not aiming 
at power and control. 

While I am on the subject of the 
organization and powers of the Amer- 
ican Education Society and its re- 
spective Branches, I would state, that 
the General Society, constituted as 
above, has recently held its annwd 
meetings, alternately in Boston and 
New York during the week of their 
respective anniversaries. This ar- 
rangement will probably continue — 
and by means of it the Society will be 
brought into the vicinity of a very 
large part of all the voting members. 
Should the next meeting be held in 
the city of New York, more members 
will probably be in the city having a 
right to vote in the meeting of the 
American Education Society than will 
compose the next General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church. The 
meeting for the choice of officers, and 
for the transaction of ^cial business, 
is distinct from, and antecedent to, 
the general meeting, when addresses, 
etc. are made, as is customary in oth- 
er Societies. 

At this previous meeting, any busi- 
ness whatever may be taken up ; all 
proceedings of the Directors may be 
examined and canvassed ; any objec- 
tions can be raised, which any mem- 
ber of the Society chooses to raise, 
either against any part of its proceed- 
ings, or of its principles. No officer 
whatever is chosen for a longer period 
than one year at a time ; and, if the 
Society see fit, every Director, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, or other officer pre- 
viously appointed, may be displaced, 
and others substituted in their room. 
If there be any aim in all this at dic- 
tatorship, it is not, at least, to bejper- 
petued dictators. 

From a review of the Constitation 
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mod prineiplefl of the Parent and Branch 
Societies, it aeema to me quite impoe- 
aible, that any partial or party appro- 
priations of monies should be made 
by the Directors of the Parent Socie- 
ty, withoHt a speedy and adequate ac- 
countableness and punishment for so 
doing. The General Society, at its 
anniul meeting, coming from all parts 
of the United States, must be an t»- 
pariiai body ; and in their hands are 
Directors, Secretaries, Treasurers, 
Examiners, funds, and every thing 
else. Can an imagination which is 
not heated, see any phantoms of a 
frightful aspect rising up out of such 
ground as uiis? 

To the important question, " What 
becomes of the monies refrinded?'' we 
may answer, then, that they go into 
the treasury of the Parent Society for 
the present, and are paid out from 
this to all the Branch Societies in the 
United States, according to their re- 
spective wants. They must ever con- 
tinue to be so apprq)riated, until the 
General Society cease to do their du- 
ty at their annual meeting ; and until 
all parts of our country become heret- 
ical or corrupt. 

If, for the sake of convenience, how- 
ever, the General Society should adopt 
a plan, which would allow the monies 
returned within the limits of each 
Branch Society, to be paid into the 
treasury of such Society, this measure 
would remove even the semblance of 
the difficulty which the Reviewer sug- 
gests. The Directors, I have no 
doubt, will be entirely disposed to a- 
dopt this, or any other arrangement, 
which may promote the interests of 
the Society. 

In thus detailing the Constitution 
and principles of the American Edu- 
cation Society, I trust that I have ob- 
viated most of the difficulties which 
the Reviewer suggests under his 

Third bead of objections. The 
aabstanoe of this head is, that the vai- 
ing members of the Society are eUgi* 
bie to office ; and that their election 
must depend on the Directors of the 
Parent Socieiy ; that such an arrange- 



ment is giving them a power to per* 
petuate their own office, and their 
own control over an immense sum of 
money, which may be appropriated to 
purposes destructive to the welfiire of 
the church. And this organization is 
represented to be such, that '' the 
hand of an infant in Boston can con- 
trol and manage and direct the whole 
Christian community, south and west 
of the Connecticut, interested in this 
concern," p. 364. 

The answer to all this is found in 
the preceding statement. It is built 
on misapprehension of the Constitu- 
tion and Rules of the American Edu- 
cation Society. The Directors, as 
such, have no control at all over the 
election of any new members of the 
Society, nor over the number who 
shall be chosen. They have not even 
a nomination of such members con- 
fided to them ; and should they un- 
dertake to make one, any other mem- 
ber of the Society has an equal right, 
and I may add, an equal chance of 
success. Afler such a view as has 
been given above, of the manner in 
which membership and the right of 
voting in the Society, is now consti- 
tuted, and of the number of members, 
their partition among different denom- 
inations of Christians, and their diffu- 
sion among 20 States of the Union ; 
can it well be supposed, that any man 
of candour will say, that the fears of 
the Reviewer are well grounded I Is 
there no check here I Are there no 
honest men among all these members 
of the American Education Society, 
chosen from leading men in church 
and state in our country ; no inde- 
pendent men there, who cannot be 
flattered or misled by any electioneer- 
ing of the Directors? And are there 
not men enough, among the present 
members of the Society, of sufficient 
wisdom, prudence, and integrity, to 
secure the interests of the Society in 
friture, by the choice of members like 
themselves 1 To deny either of these, 
would be one of the last things which 
I would venture to do. 

On serious revision of what the Re- 
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viewer has intimated with respect to 
this subject ; I do hope and believe, 
that he will withdraw even an implied 
insinuation of such a nature. Re]>- 
resentations of this kind may, indeed, 
be a forcible appeal to the jealousies 
of men, and of parties ; but they must 
be distressing to those who look seri- 
ously at the tendency of them to shake 
the confidence of the Christian com- 
munity, and to fill them with ground- 
less alarm ; and, of course, to quench 
their zeal in behalf of the American 
Education Society. 

I have thus examined the facts al- 
leged by the Reviewer, as grounds of 
distrust and fear, in regard to the 
American Education Society. I know 
I am in danger of protracting the sub- 
ject too much ; but the importance of 
the discussion induces me to cast my- 
self on the patience of the public, un- 
til I make a stiU further develope- 
ment of the proceedings of this Socie- 
ty, in regard to loans and permanent 
funds, which may serve to vmdicate 
them in the view of the world. 

Originally, the American Education 
Society appropriated their monies in 
the method advocated by the Review- 
er. They made the whole a pure 
-gratuity. They even adopted the 
principle of paying the bills of their 
beneficiaries. Soon, however, expe- 
rience shewed the imprudence of this 
measure. They then adopted the 
method of requiring a note from the 
beneficiary, to repay one half. This 
took place in 1820, and was continu- 
ed until 1826. 

Before the principle was adopted, in 
1826, of loaning wholly, the Ameri- 
can Education Society, by their Sec- 
retary and Directors, held an exten- 
sive correq[x>ndence with the heads of 
Colleges and Seminaries in different 
parts of the United States, and with 
distinguished clergymen and laymen 
of several States, in regard to this and 
other subjects. In this manner they 
laboured faithfully to ascertain the 
sentiments and feelings of the com- 
munity ; and especially of those who 
had superintended the education of 



beneficiaries of the American Ediieai- 
tion Society. As a specimen of the 
communications which they received 
in answer to their applications, I would 
subjoin the folbwing extract of a let- 
ter, addressed to the Directors of the 
Society, by the intelligent, judicioos, 
and excellent President of Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady. It is dated 
Nov. 1825. 

** In general, I am verv favoorably im> 
pressed with respect to the wisdom of tho 
plans of the Board, and the pradence and 
the enerj^y with which those plans are eze- 
cated ; and, in conclusion, I have therefore 
only to add, that, from all that I have seen 
of the effect of public charity on the physi- 
cal, moral, and reli|^ou8 character of young 
men, I am of opinion, that appropnationt 
from such a charity should be sparingly 
made. A greater number can then be a»* 
sisted, and the motive to personal exertion 
will not be entirely removed from any. In 
the free and long continued distribution of 
a public charity, there is danger that an 
opinion will be insensibly inouced, that 
the amount distributed is me payment of a 
debt due, requiring no special gratitude in 
the receipt, or economy in the application ; 
and there is also duiger, lest tboee accus- 
tomed to be taken care of by othem slwuld 
insensibly cease to take care, and lose the 
habit of taking care of themselves. In a 
country like ours, where the support of the 
ministrjT must be voluntary, ana where tiie 
people, if supplied at all, must be generally 
supplied by ministers who can live on smaU 
salaries, it is wise, as far as practicable, to 
raise up men who can so live ; and if the 
ground already gone over^were to be again 
gone over, it might be a question whether 
a system of loans, in toto, on a low interest, 
would not, on the whole, be wiser than a 
system of donations. Perhaps more would 
not then be refunded than will now be ; as* 
sistance, however, would be equally within 
the reach of the persons who needed it } 
self-interest would operate more stronfflj 
to narrow their expenditures, and an in- 
creased stimulus to personal exertion woold 
be applied during the whole preparatory 
state ; the incumbents on the nina would 
be known, not as paupers living on chwri- 
ty, but as indigent young men, stnoiggling 
with poverty, and calcu&ting to repay the 
favours done them out of the flrmts of their 
future earnings." 

Many important testimonies of the 
like nature were received, also, aooo 
after the measure in question was a- 
dopted ; as may be seen by referring 
to*the Appendix in the Eleventh Re- 
port of the Society, where will be 
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found the testimonies of no less tb&n 
nine Preeideats of Colleges, of soTcral 
ProfeBfors, knd of man; other gentle- 
men of high reputation, besides com- 
municBtions expressing the views of 
about 70 beneficiaries belonging to 
fbnr Colleges, and highly approving 
the measures in question* 

Several other Societies had also 
adopted similar piinciples, or have a- 
dopted them since.t The business- 
men of the commnnit; called aloud 
for BDch an arrangement. Before it 
was adcpted, the treasuiy of the Soci- 
ety began to languish. Since its a- 
d<q>tion, the receipts have been great- 
ly augmented. Some who doubted 
about the principle at the outset, have 
come fiilly into the approbation of it, 
since it bias been put to the test of ex- 



Snch were the efibrts of the Direc- 
toTBof the American Education Soci- 
ety to learn their duty, and such the | 
results of these efibrts. Will any one 
say, in view of these facta, that they 
ought to have hesitated about acting 
as tbey have done T 

Nay, I may make the appeal near- 
er borne to the Reviewer ; I may re- 
fer him to the General Assembly. la 
their Minutes of this very year, their 
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MMsnted at Waabiivtoii, D. C. Oct. ISSS. 
The Prei b yterv of Alban*, and the late 
Toimi Men's Education Society of New 
TdA, adii|iWd tbe aame ajslem of loaning 
bifiire Ibe Amsrican Education Socie^. 



Board of Education say, " We desire 
every beneficiary to remember, that 
his duty to the church, to his younger 
brethren who seek the same holy of- 
fice, and to his Saviour, requires that 
BO soou as be is able he should refund 
tbe benefaction conferred on him with 
interest. Every beneficiary shall be 
furnished with an attested copy of 
this resolution." 

The Reviewer will perceive that 
the General Assembly's Board of EUl- 
ucation have here recognized, in the 
most distinct manner, the duty of its 
beneficiaries toward " the church, 
their younger brethren, and tbe Sa- 
viour" himself, to refund not only the 
sums of money furnished them by the 
Board, but to return the same " with 
interest," in all cases where they are 
able. How does this differ at all from 
" the principle of refunding" adopted 
by the American Education Society 1 
They cancel tbe debt, in case of ina. 
hHity lopay it ; the Assembly's Board 
do not think that more than this ought 
to be done. And althoagh they do 
not require a urritten obligation, they 
require that every student should be 
furnished with a copy of this rescdu- 
tion, which certainly amounts to a 
printed obligation. If there be any 
advantage in tluB latter measure over 
the former,! confess myself unable to 
perceive what it is. Indeed I have 
difficulties, of serious import, in my 
own view, in respect to this measors 
of the Assembly's Board. Tbe young 
men, who, on the score of duty, thna 
become their debtors, are left in a 
state in which their generosity and 
their hononr, merely, are appealed to ; 
and in case they decline making re- 
payment, they are liable to be filled 
with apprehension that their motives 
may be misconstrued. But in case 
they are expressly liberated &om 
their obligations to those by whom 
they are due, no such apprebensioas 
will exist. In which of these predic- 
aments would any young man of gen- 
erous feelings prefer to be 1 And sup- 
pose cases to occur, (and snch do oc- 
cur) in which a young man abandons 
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the object for which he was patroniz- 
ed, or becomes an apostate and dis- 
graces the ministry ; then, how are 
the General Assembly's Board to ob- 
tain the repayment of the monies ex- 
pended ? In this case, the American 
Education Society have a security 
that such, monies shall not be lost to 
the treasury of the church. 

But lest I should be tedious, I will 
cut short the farther consideration of 
facts alleged by the Reviewer, and 
come to the consideration, 

II. Op fears. 

The Reviewer is afraid of the im- 
mense power, which he thinks the 
Parent Society will ultimately attain. 
These fears he has unequivocally ex- 
pressed in the following language. 
Speaking of the election of members 
by ballot, he says, 

" Whatever may be the effect of this ar- 
rangement in preventing or retarding the 
perversion of tne funds from the original 
porpoee, it certainlj increases the power of 
the Officers and Directors to an almost un- 
limited extent. It enables them, if so dis- 
posed, to select the persons who are to vote 
in choosing Officers aAd Directors ; so that 
in fkct they might as well be elected for 
life, with the power of nominating their 
own successors. Suppose that at any time 
a majority of the acting members of the 
Bocietv are in favour or the measures a- 
doptea by the Directors, the Directors can, 
through their fiiends, have new voting 
inemrors chosen, fiivourable to the same 
course ; so that it will in the end amount 
to the same thing, as to give the Directors 
the power of iq^pointing their success(»s. 
The distant members, who have a right to 
vote, can seldom attenc the toniversaries ; 
eo that from the nature of the case, the 
election of officers and new members, can 
always be under the control of those resid- 
iLg near the place of holding the annual 
meetin|[8. If at any time the concerns of 
the Society should be mismanaged, it is ev- 
ident, from the very terms of the compact, 
that the branches and distant contributors, 
have no means of effecting a reformation ; 
because they have voluntarily surrendered 
their rights into the hands ofa body politic 
in the State of Massachusetts. And as this 
corporation can hold real estate, whose an- 
nual income shall equal ten thousand dol- 
lars; can increase permanent funds and 
scholarships to any extent ; can dispose at 
pleasure of the annual surplus of the auxili- 
aries, and the monies returned by benefici- 
axies, and has also a veto on the appropria- 
tions of the branches ; its power must be- 



come immeilse. And the orjganiiatioli is 
BO adjusted, the machinery is so admira- 
bly arranged, as to concentrate the whole 
power in a single point ; so that the hand 
of an infant, touching a lever in Bdston, 
can control, and manage, and direct the 
whole Christian commuuty, south and west 
of the Connecticut, interested in this con- 



cern. 



As to the facts here alleged, they 
have already been examined. The 
amount of the fears is, that there may 
be, or will be, perversion of power 
and funds. 

Again, in canvassing the subject of 

monies loaned being returned to the 

general treasury, he says, 

" Add these monies refunded to the per- 
manent funds and scholarships intrusted to 
the immediate care of the Parent Society, 
and it seems to us, that if this process were 
to go on for half a century, a height of in- 
dependence must be attained, simicietit to 
make even good men's heads turn giddy. 
From the very Constitution of the Socie^. 
whose claims to universal patronage 4i 
have presumed to examine, it must Averj 
year be growing more and mote indiepen- 
dent, not only o« the original contributors, 
but also of the auxiliaries ; and it must also 
be acouiring a more extensive influence 
over the ministers of the gospel in die U- 
nited States. Let us suppose that some 
twenty or thirW years hence, one half of 
the ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
shall have been educated under this sys- 
tem, and that the bonds of many of them 
remain unpaid in the hands of the Direc- 
tors in the vicinity of Boston, and that in 
these circumstances a propoeitioB w«re 
made in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, to chanj^e some impor- 
tant feature in her discioline or doctrines, 
and that the Directors ox the AmetieaA IM- 
ucation Society were known to think fii- 
vourably of these changes — ^what would be 
the consequence ? We all know how woo- 
derfhlly interest influences the opinions 
even of ^ood men, and how prone they ire 
to coincide in sentimeiit with those on 
whom they are dependent'* 

Here then are two distinct fears; 
the one that the power and funds of 
the Society may be perverted to some 
sinister purpose, without any adeqoate 
control ; the other, that the Directors 
in the vicinity of Boston may, aome 
twenty or thirty years hence, under- 
take, through the medium of their 
beneficiaries, ''to change some im- 
portknt feature in the doctrines or 
discipline" of the Presbyterian church. 
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I am glad the writer baa been in- 
genuoua enough to speak out thus 
plainlpr the difficulties which he feels 
on this subject. On ffuts^ his diffi- 
culties, as it seems to me, cannot 
rest, when he comes to review them. 
If 80, then they must have their basis 
iafears. 

I do him honour, that, while cher- 
ishing such fears, he has added a tes- 
timony so frank and noble, in regard 
to the present Directors and manage- 
nient of the American Education So- 
ciety, as is the following : 

'' We are fiur firom intimatinif that any 
such influenee is now intended to be at- 
tained, and if it were attained, that it 
would be improperlj used. We have the 
hi^pmeM to be personally acquainted with 
some of the Directors of tnis great concern, 
and we know the reputation of all ; and we 
believe them to be as pure in their inten- 
tions, as single in their purpose, and as de- 
voted to the cause of evangelical piety, as 
any men on earth ; and we disclaim any 
knowledge of a single act in their manage- 
ment ofthis great charity which has me 
most remote sectarian bearing." 

And again ; 

'' As long as the Directors remain, such 
as we believe they now are, intelligent, ac- 
tive, and devoted to the cause of evangeli- 
cal doctrine and vital piety, every tmng, 
whieh the interests of the church and of the 
world demand, will be done." 

With these testimonies I do most 
heartily agree ; and I sincerely thank 
the Reviewer for having given them 
to the public. It would seem now, 
that in his own view, with all his cau- 
tion and apprehensions, there is, at 
least, no present danger. But then 
who can certainly secure us for the 
future 7 

None, I answer unhesitatingly, but 
the Great Head of the Church ; none 
bnt Gk)d. And in this respect the 
American Education Society do not 
stand alone. Every College, Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Academy in 
this country, stand on the same foot- 
ing as to the future. Who knows 
whether the distinguished College and 
Theological Seminary at Princeton 
will not, before the next generation 
passes wholly away, go into the hands 
of Arminians or Unitarians? None 



but God, I answer boldlv. Experi* 
ence in other States and countries 
will support this answer. 

The Reviewer has refened us to 
the University at Cambridge, as an 
example and a proof that funds may 
be perverted, and the Societies who 
manage them may become fiuthless. 
I acknowledge this, with a feeling of 
deep distress. But what is the rem- 
edy ? As a member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, he may answer, '' The 
remedy b in our creed and in our for- 
mulas of discipline and doctrine." 
But have not the church in Scotland 
been in possession of these for almost 
two centuries ? And is the Review- 
er ignorant of the fact, that the Mod- 
erates, i. e. the Arminian and Arian- 
i$k puly have had the predominance 
in that church, and swayed all its 
General Judicatories for many years, 
if not at the present period ? He is 
surely not ignorant, that there are a 
lar^e number of Scotch churches, 
which are seceders from the General 
Assembly of their church, on the 
ground that the majority had become 
corrupted. 

Or, if he pleases to refer the pub- 
lic attention to the establishment in 
England, and the 39 Articles of the 
Episcopal church, will this in any 
measure help the cause ? Who that 
knows any thing, does not know, that 
the Church of England, in respect to 
far the greater majority of its leading 
members has been Arminian, I had 
almost said for ages; not a few, 
(if we may credit the statements of 
some of its own ministers) and that 
for no small period of time, a decided 
majority were Arian? And if one 
goes to the Creeds and Confessions 
of the Dutch and the German church- 
es on the continent of Europe, is the 
argument helped at all ? One glance 
at the Neology of the continent will 
answer this question. 

I am, indeed, not one of those who 
have any prejudices whatever against 
Creeds and Confessions, when used 
within their proper limits, and assign- 
ed to their appreciate places. In 
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fact, whenever I hear a man declaim- 
ing against them in a loose and gene- 
ral manner, I always take it for grant- 
ed, that it is because he wishes to 
have the liberty, in some way or oth- 
er, of inculcating what is opposed to 
them. But on the other hand, I have 
no apprehension that we can put 
them into the same scale with the fii- 
ble, in regard to their influence in 
preserving the unity and purity of the 
churches with respect to doctrine and 
practice. When all is done and said, 
they are only paper ramparts about 
the citadel of God ; and men will bat- 
ter them down, whenever their pas- 
sions or their prejudices are armed 
against them. 

What then is to keep the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Princeton from ulti- 
mately turning apostate? Is it the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church ? How can we any more put 
our trust in this, than the good people 
of Scotland could in theirs ? Once, 
men of God filled nearly all the 
pulpits in their land ; but what has 
been the fact for a century past ? 
Now, most of the members of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly I 
hope, and verily believe, are men 
of God, and devoted to the interests 
of truth ; but how can this prove that 
it will always be so ? And if the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the United States 
should take the course of the estab- 
lished churches in Scotland and in 
England, then what is to become of 
the Seminary at Princeton, with all 
its funds and all its scholarships, which 
already amount to more than one half 
of the permanent funds of the Ameri- 
can Education Society ? What a tre- 
mendous engine will it be, to pros- 
trate in the dust every advocate of the 
truths which it now defends ? 

And does not the very same argu- 
ment, (if it be any argument at all), 
apply to every College, Theological 
Seminary, Academy, and benevolent 
Society with funds, in the whole coun- 
try ? Most certainly it does. The 
next generation — who can tell what 
they are to be? God only knows. 



What is the result then ? Why, if 
we are to reason as the Reviewer 
does, the result is, that we must have 
no Colleges endowed ; no Theologi- 
cal Seminaries of this character ; no 
Academies ; no Scholarships ; no be- 
nevolent Institutions, for even such as 
are without permanent funds, may be 
ultimately perverted. Nay, the very 
structure of our government should 
be altered ; for the powers now com- 
mitted to our legislators and judges, 
are liable to abuse by bad men, and 
therefore adapted to become the caus- 
es of immense and incalculable inju- 
ry to the community. 

Can any man, now, on sober con- 
sideration, adopt or give assent to an 
argument or a principle, which is con- 
nected with such tremendous conse- 
quences as those to which the argu- 
ment of the Reviewer does most plain- 
ly and certainly lead ? " What proves 
too much, proves nothing," says the 
old proverb of the logicians ; and it 
says this very truly.* 

* An opinion has sometimes been ex- 
pressed (and it will be well if tbe remarks 
of the Reviewer do not strengthen the be- 
lief) that Institutions ought not to have 
permanent fimds. In regard to some Insti- 
tutions for promoting religrion and benevo- 
lence, this IS doubtless true. But is there 
no danger of inflicting a deep and palpable 
injury upon the church by an indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation of these important aidsin 
building up the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ m the world? The experience of 
the best men in all ages, has shown that 
such funds are exceedingly necessary and 
useful in promoting some objects of great 
and permanent interest. As an example, 
may be mentioned, the work of edMcaiien 
in nearly all its Branches. The American 
Education Society, it is believed by very 
many, comes to some extent at least within 
this class of Institutions. It is not formed 
for temporary purposes. Should the mil- 
lennium commence the next year, the object 
which it has in view woula be increased, 
not diminished in importance. " For the 
poor ye have always with von." The 
means of educating them will always be 
needed. The responsible duty of super- 
vision, the neglect of which will more than 
any thing else lead to a perversion of the 
funds, can never be thoroughly discharged 
by the officers and agents oT Education So- 
cieties, unless they are in a good degree re- 
lieved from embarrassment, and constant 
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The reaaoniiig of the Reviewer on 
page 368, in order to remove suspic- 
ion that the General Assembly, as 
well as the American Education So- 
ciety, might possibly betray their trust 
in {Nrocess of future time, fiirnishes no 
answer to the above suggestions ; nor 
is it grounded on any appeal to the 
history of the General Assembly in 
past ages, and in other countries. 
How can all this history be overlook- 
ed by intelligent and candid men? 
The grand remedy proposed by the 
Reviewer, for all the evils which may 
occur in the General Assembly's 
Board of Education is, that they do 
not perpetuate their own body ; and 
that the General Assembly, on whom 
they are dependent, is annually elect- 
ed. But is not this precisely the case 
with the Directors of the American 
Edncation Society? And afler all, 
who can, in either case, give assur- 
rance that those who elect annuaUy, 
will not, in process of time, become 
corrupt ? Was not this the case in 
Scotland ? And have we any better 
-security in this country ? None, I an- 

apprehension as to the nuans of carrying 
forward the youth under their patronage. 
The American Education Society has a- 
dopted no new principle on this subject. 
The plan of establishing Scholarships is of 
long standing. The Greneral Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church have warmly ap- 
proved it ; and the Trustees of that Judica- 
tory already hold 16 such foundations for 
the use of the Seminary at Princeton, a- 
moonting to a permanent fund of ^0,000 — 
which is more than half of all the money 
invested by the American Education Soci- 
ety and its Branches in this manner — and 
within ^10,000 of as much as has yet been 
actually paid into the Society. Four fifths 
tf aU, the Scholarships belonging to the Amer- 
tean Education Society and to its Branches are 
merely temporary; annual subscriptions 
bindingonly during the pleasure of the do- 
nors, ^ut three permanent scholarships 
have been given out of New England, and 
one of these was by a benevolent lady in 
Great Britain. In this respect, therefore, 
those who have jealousies about permanent 
funds, may find many other Societies and 
Institutions in our country, which aiford, 
aa to the point in Question, more ground of 
jealousy than the American Education So- 
ciety. 



swer ; none that can be better, so &r 
as merely human arrangements are 
concerned. 

What then is the antidote for our 
fears as to the future ? Not the Gen- 
eral Assembly, nor any other Assem- 
bly, or Society, or body of men, or 
Statutes, or Creeds, or Constitutions. 
To trust in God, and to do our duty, 
is the only ground of hope that we 
have, or can have, or that we need, in 
regard to the time future. Had Chris- 
tians more faith and less fear, the 
world would be revolutionized in a short 
time. The treasuries of God would 
be full to overflowing ; and all hands 
would be set to work, and all hearts 
engaged in the glorious enterprise of 
spreading abroad the knowledge of 
salvation. 

In view of all this, I am constrain- 
ed to wonder, that such an objection 
to the American Education Society 
should be brought forward. The ar- 
gument is simply this ; * Take care 
how you build up this Society ; for 
should it once become corrupt, it will 
be a tremendous engine in doing evil.' 
And cannot this be said of every 
good Institution which adorns society 
or blesses mankind? Nay, cannot 
Christianity itself be abused, and has 
it not been, to the destruction for 
time and eternity of millions and mil- 
lions ? But shall there be no Chris- 
tianity, because it may be abused? 
Shall there be no endowed Acade- 
mies, Colleges, and Theological Sem- 
inaries, because they may be abused ? 
If so, then let the Reviewer use his 
eloquence and his influence with the 
next General Assembly, to take away 
all the ftinds from the Princeton Sem- 
inary, and to return its Scholarships 
to the owners. It is vain for him to 
say, that there is, or can be, any oth- 
er security that they will not be per- 
verted, than that which the American 
Education Society have, that theirs 
will not be. 

I have a word to say, on the fears 
which he expresses, that at some fu- 
ture period, the beneficiaries of the 
American Education Society, who 
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settle in the South and West, and 
who are indebted to the Society, may 
come forward, and, out of complai- 
sance to the Directors who live near 
Boston, may vote in such a way as 
will change the doctrines or the dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian churches. 

In the first place, who are to li- 
cense and settle these young men, in 
the Presbyterian connexion 1 Of course 
the several Presbyteries belonging to 
the General Assembly. Will these 
Presbyteries, then, ordain young men, 
most of whom will be educated in 
Presbyterian Seminaries of learning, 
who will sell their consciences and 
their integrity, and break their sol- 
emn vows, in order to please the Di- 
rectors of the Parent Society in and 
around fioston ; and all this because 
they owe them a small sum of money ? 
The fact that the Society has no In- 
stitutions of its own, but educates 
young men wherever they pursue a 
regular course of study, is sufficient 
proof that the direct influence which 
they may have over young men will 
ever be secondary. The society has 
assisted forty young men the present 
year, in four Theological Seminaries 
belonging to the Presbyterian church; 
but who will imagine that the influ- 
ence which the Society holds over 
these young men, is equal to that of 
their Instructors, or of the Presbyte- 
ries to which they stand related ? No 
-one who considers in what manner 
the Society is constituted, and how 
entirely the Directors are dependent 
upon it, can seriously apprehend any 
evil from this source. 

But I have other questions also to 
ask. Whence comes the suspicion 
that the Directors in and about Boston 
may wish to intermeddle with the 
doctrines or the discipline of the Pres- 
byterian churches? To my certain 
knowledge, it is habitual with those 
who now hold that office, to recom- 
mend to all the young men who go 
from New England into the bounda- 
ries of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, to unite with the 
Presbyteries, and not to hold on upon 



Congregationalism. A greater mis- 
take cannot be made, thim to suppose 
they have any zeal on this subject 
And should the American Edu- 
cation Society dect others like them, 
(which they certainly may do,- when 
they leave the stage at resign, or 
whenever the Society chooses to su- 
persede them), then these same view? 
will be still cherished. Nearly one 
half of the young men who have gone 
fixHn the Andover Thedogical &viUr 
nary have become Presbyterians, and 
the Seminary allows of a Presbyterian 
Professor, and never has uttered, and 
I trust will not utter, one word against 
Presbyterianism. 

Let us now turn the tables. The 
Reviewer calls on the General A»* 
sembly to educate their own young 
men, and not to leave them to others. 
In this he b in the right And it is 
exceedingly cheering to ki^ow, that 
very many individuals and churches, 
belonging to the connexioi^ of the 
General Assembly, have long ago ein- 
barked in the blessed work which the 
Reviewer recommends, and now as- 
sist in bringing forward at least 200 
young men for the ministry, in har- 
monious connexion with the Ameri- 
can Education Society. The Re- 
viewer has said, that nothing, or 
nothing to the purpose, has yet been 
done by the Assembly's Board. But 
while our western country is starving 
for the bread of life, and the world is 
perishing in wickedness, the Ameri- 
can Educati<^n Society have believed 
that somethiiig is to be doiu, and have 
tried to do it. 

Have they ever decried the exer- 
tions of other benevolent Societies! 
Have they ever suggested one sylla- 
ble, which could raise a suspicion 
about their motives, or alarm the pub- 
lic about the danger of such Associa- 
tions ? Let it be produced ; and lor 
one, L will give them my full share of 
disapprobation. 

On the contrary, they will lift up 
their hands and hearts to God, wiui 
devout thankfulness, when the exhor- 
tation of the Reviewer shall be fully 
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they will come forward and take fiz. 

churge of a great host of laborers for III. The method which the Re- 

the tineyardofthe Lord. viewer has chosen, in order to ao* 

Bat suppose now, when they do this, complish his object. 

the Congremitionalists should say; I frankly confess, that I have a 

" See, the Presbyterians are filling ^^P fe«^g on this subject. The 

oar conn^ with their pupils and obiigatkm to communicate serious 

friends. They have a great Society, doubts and fears, about the tendency 

great Seminaries, many Scholarships, of any measures so important as those 

and peat zeal for Presbyterianism ; of the American Education Society, 

and if we wait much longer, they will I do folly recognize. The privilege 

be too strong for us, and Congrega- of doing it, is an undoubted one. But 

tionalism will be driven from the land. ^^ "ball this be done ? Shall the 

What is to be done ? Why this we ^csin of alarm be sounded through 

can do : We can call aloud on the ^^f United States ; and all the ene- 

public, and rouse them up to an ap- ™*®8 of religion be set in motion, and 

prehension of foture dangers to their have their mouths fiUed with matter 

religious freedom, and their welfare, of accusation against the American 

We can easily excite the jealousies of Education Society t Thousands will 

the West on this subject, who are al- read or hear these accusations or ob- 

teady filled with apprehension. We i«ctions, who never listen to the pre- 

can thus make the candidates of the ^^^> or to any answer whatever. Is 

Presbyterian ministry objects of sus- ^ ^** ^ afford matter of clamour to 

picion, and cause the public zeal in ^^^ ™^ ^ ^^ ^be Reviewer had 

nvour of raising them up greatly to s^o^is objections, why not make them 

abate. •• And tiius Congregational- directly to the American Education 

ism may still be safe." Society or to its Directors, and have 

What could the Reviewer object to ^1? canvassed in the i^ing of the 

this? It is difficult for me to see; Society, or of the Board! Is there 

for has he not. by unplicaUon, done anygroundto suppose, thatthey would 

the same thing? The rectitdde of °^ ^S? If^/^^/" ^*™^?"^,/!: 

his intention, fdo not mean to caU in T! ^Ifi*^"^^?" ^ ^TL. ^^V^ 

question. The correctness of the »bould the public mmd be awakei^^^ 

principle, on which his popular ap- to suspicwn, or be aptated about this 

^ ti suspicion and party feeling is TT'^'f 'J ^'ir ^Z ^"^^ 

Evidently founded, (Although he may ^^ ^^^ f^'^'^Z ^ , ^^ i^ ^ P'^P^' Y" 

not be (inscious of it), is what ca^ accomplish objects of this nature m 

never for a moment be defended, until «"^^^* ^^y* *^«° may such members 

it is decided, that Congregationalists ^^ ^^^ Presbyterian Church as ap. 

are heretics, and that t&y have a de- 1^'^'^f ^^^ ^"^'^ » ^*^^«' ^\^^ 

sign to destroy the Presbyterian after deep reason to regret that they 

churches. ^*^ sanctioned a princiiJe, which 

_ , ... - . _ allows all their efforts to endow Bem- 

In a day like this, when eveiy j^aries of learning, classic or sacred, 

opposer of vaal piety in our land is ^ be held up asdbjects of suspicion 

making an emyrt to raise a hue and ^^ ^ ^f danger 

^7, about " religious combinatiop," g^ i j^ bJjjeve, I may say that I 

and "religious establishments," is it ,,„ow, that many, very many mem- 

prudent, is it wise, is it becoming, is i^„ ^f ^^ Presbyterian Church nev- 

It brotherly, to make such objections ^, ^^^ ^nd never can, approve either 

Es these ? of the reasoning and arguments of the 

But I must come to a close. And Reviewer, or of the method which he 

this I shall do, by a few words on the has chosen, in order that they should 
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be felt by the pnblic. '* Est modus 
in rebus/' A great concern like this 
should not be transacted by an appeal 
to popular feeling; above all, by an ap- 
peal which has its basb in a view of 
facts altogether imperfect, and in 
many respects entirely erroneous. As 
a friend of the American Education 
Society, as a disinterested friend, I 
feel that this Society has reason to 
complain of such a proceeding ; and, 
if I may judge of the sympathies of 
others who have read the Reviewer's 
remarks, I believe its friends will 
complain aloud, and far and wide too, 
that justice has not been done the So- 
ciety, and that it is not guilty of the 
mistakes laid to its charge, nor any 
more exposed to future dangers, than 
every Society and Seminary in the 
country, and throughout the world. 

The Reviewer will, I trust, forgive 
the plainness of these remarks, afler 
the plainness with which he has ex- 
pressed his own views. That they 
are published to the world, is the ne- 
cessary result of his ovm Strictures 
having been published. 

Whoever he may be, I honour his 
talents, and the warmth of his heart 
in the great and good cause, although 
I differ widely from him as to some 
facts, and some principles of reason- 
ing. If any thing which I have said 
bears hardly upon him, it results from 



necessity, not from choice. I ooold 
not help endeavouring to shew the 
true result and bearing of his allega- 
tions and hb reasoning ; and if in do- 
ing this, there may now and then be 
something which presses hard, it is 
not because I wish it, but because the 
nature of the case demands it 

Afler all, the American Education 
Society fear no convassing, either in 
public or in private. They exclaim 
with one voice, if our cause cannot be 
sustained by appeal to reason and ar- 
gument, and Christian principle, then 
let it go down. That it can be sustain- 
ed, I do most fully believe ; and I 
have here proffered my feeble aid, to 
assist in this great object But I am 
most fully aware, that neither my aid 
nor that of all its present friends will 
be adequate to accomplish and to se- 
cure all the important objects which 
it has in view. To God and the Sap 
viour, I would most sincerely, most 
devoutly commend it ; and it is my 
earnest supplication, that the smiles 
of Heaven may be continually afford- 
ed it ; that all its benevolent measures 
may be blessed ; that its friends and 
its opposers, (if it should have them) 
may yet be united in rejoicing over it 
as the happy instrument of turning 
many to righteousness ; and that fu- 
ture generations may rise up and call 
it blessed. 



MISCELLANY. 



. SELF MADE MEN. 

No inconsiderable proportion of the men, 
who have been distinguished blessings to 
the Church and the world, in every age, 
are from the number of those, who are 
expressively termed self made men. They 
have arisen from obscurity to the highest 
posts of honor and respect by powerful and 
persevering effort. Such men the church 
of Christ needs preeminently at the present 
time. Any system of charitable aid, which 
should have the tendency to repress a sin- 
gle energy of such minds, we should depre- 
eata ai a sore evil. 



i 



We have recently met with tome eonspi- 
cuous instances, in the profession of Law, 
in Great Britain, which are taken from a 
London paper. They afford very good il- 
lustrations of the remarks on this subject in 
our present number by Prof. Newman. 

" Lord Stowell, one of the greatest civil- 
ians of the age, supported himself at Col- 
lege as a private tutor. His brother^ the 
late Lord Chancellor, Eldon, was original- 
ly bred an attorney, and was prompted bj 
private reasons to enter himself at the bar. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench 
is the son of a hair-dresser at Canteibnry, 
and was educated at the Grammar School| 
which is a charitable foundation. Theprt- 
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jWBt Loid ChuifieUor ii ih% mh of Mr.Cop«- 
Ivtbe painter. The Chief Jiutiee of the 
Common Pleas is the ton of a county attor- 
ney. The Solieitor General is also a hair- 
dveaaer'a eon, and wae clerk to Mr. Groom, 
the late Lord Londonderry's Solicitor. His 
admission to the bar was opposed on that 
▼ery ground, bat granted by the exertions 
.of Mr. Hargrave, who supported it in re- 
ference to thit talents whicn the young ui- 
.plicant had displayed in a legal work. JMur. 
Sergeant Wild was an attorney in the city. 
Of toe King's counsel, Mr. John Williams. 
is the son m an attorney in Cheshire, ana 
Mr. Frederick Pollock of a saddler at Char- 
ing CroBs; Mr. Bickersteth was lately a 
JuNise surgeon in the fiunily of Iiord Clif- 
ford ; Mr. Gumey 's Mother kept a booksel- 
ler's shop at Holbom. Mr. Campbell was a 
jreporter on a morning paper as was also Mr. 
fiergeant Spankie before he went to India ; 
Mnd Mr. Stephen, the Master in Chancery. 
j«id he could not have gone to the bar, had 
he not supported himself as a reporter. 
FiTe Colonial Judges haye been Reporters, 
and some of the most rising hamsters at 
•the present time were engaged in the same 
4)coupation. 

'* These are living instances ; there are 
numerous examples among the departed. — 
Lord Kenyon was an attorney's Clerk; 
JLiord Hard wick, first a peasant, afterwards 
.an attorney's writer and office boy ; Lord 
.Thurlow used to boast of his own self ele- 
vation. Chief Justice Saunders, fiunous 
for his Reports, was actually a beggar boy, 
and was taken from charity into an attor- 
ney's office ; Lord Giffi)rd was the son of a 
grocer at Bristol, and owed his rise entirely 
to his having attracted the attention of Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, who used to lodge at his fk- 
ther's house. Lord Erakine was a half-pay 
officer, without a shilling of property when 
'he came to the bar. Curran owned truly, 
at the Prince of Wales's table, Uiat he had 
•been raised from the condition of a peasant 
only by the bar. Sir James Mackintosh and 
Sir Samuel Romily commenced their pro- 
iessional career with no fortune." 

To these illustrious examples we subjoin 
a few from American history. — ^Benjamin 
Franklin was the son of a tallow-chandler 
and soap-boiler in Boston. After engaging 
for a time in the same business, he was 
bound to his brother, who was a printer. 
Afterwards at Philadelphia and London he 
worked at the same trade. He filled some 
of the most important offices, in the gift of 
his country, and was one of the most distin- 
guished Philosophers of any country. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut was the 
son of poor parents, and was employed in 
his early life as a shoe-maker. He became 
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lawyer, and a menbar of 
Congress. In that illustrious body, ho hod 
hardly his superior. Jeiferson declared of 
him 'tk(Uhenevtrmidafool4sktkimg4nkl9 

Nathaniel Smith of Woodbu7,Comi. woo 
destitute of the means of an early oduea- 
tion, and without the advantages ci a libe- 
ral course of study, became, by the foioo 
of his own exertions, an eminent jurist and 
lawyer. He was many years a member of 
the General Assembly of Connectiout, fbor 
years a representative in Congress, and fbr 
thirteen years a judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State. 

Charles Chauncey , l l. d . of New Havoa, 
Conn, was a striking instance of the ootf 
made men. His native powers wore such, 
that without the advantages of a public ed- 
ucation, ho soon came fbrward to a com- 
manding eminence in his proftssion. In 
1776, he was appointed Attorney fer the . 
State of ConnectTout, and in 1789, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court 

Eli P. Ashmun of Northampton, Ms. an 
eminent Lawyer and Senator in Congress 
never enjoyed the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

John Sullivan, a Major General in the 
Revolutionary army, was the son of an Irish 
schoolmaster of Berwick, Me. He pgssesa^ 
ed talents, which, united with unoommoii 
industry, enabled him to emerge from hli 
obscure condition, and without the benefits 
of a college education, to enjoy the highert 
honors in the gift of his country. He was 
President of the first Council of New Hamp- 
shire, and member of the first Congress. .-• 

Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut, one 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was a mere ploughman, till his 
22d year. He was an eminent lawyer, Pre- 
sident of Congress, Governor, and Chief 
Justice of Connecticut. 

George Walton, also one of the SignerS| 
was, in early life,an apprentice to a carpen- 
ter. He was afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, Governor 
of the State, and Senator in Congress. 

William Whipple of New Hampshire, aa 
officer in the Revolutionary army, and one 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was, in early life, a cabin-boy 
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•■d ■ mIm. H* wu « Jodfe of lb* Sv- 
fniM Court, ud ■ United BUtM B«D«tM. 
lU fiamad (ba AiticlM of CapitnUtiaii at 
thm nuTMidst of Btu[D;iM. 

Stephan Hopkitu of Rhoda Iiland, who 
bakwyad to tfaa mbm iUllatiioila band that 
aignad tbo deelaratioa of our libertiea , waa 
bradaplaiB&imar. Hebaoaiiiea.8paakorof 
tb fitata Lapalatnre, Chief Jnaliea, Hem- 
bar of Iha Anariean Philoaophical Soe. Ao. 

0«l limita aranpal na to eloaa tlia liat trf" 
Iba iUnatiioaa mao, who ara omphaticall; 
atflad " tba aiahitacta of thaii own fitr- 
tDnaa." Wa abaU naoina the aiil>ieet in 
ahtun Buinbei, and ahall exbtUtall the 
.nacfcadinatancaa, which maj coma to our 
knowladgo in all the laamad PnrfMuoDi. 
Wa refard it la a aobject highlj intet' 
aatiog, and one which hold* imt tha attong 
Toioa of aneeaa afii l exampla to the young 
Ban of oar eoontry, who are aajnring to 
poata of naafiilnaaa, and who luTe no patci- 
noaj bat indigsaea, and the genina which 
tba God of nature haa given them. 

EXTRACTS. 
Tit Gratt if BumSIity. 
Prida ia tha moat attibboni enemr to God 
In tba hnnian haait, and tberaibie God will 
peraitt all throngh lift, in contriTinc and 
•xaeotljig meana to mortify it. An the 
mj ha leada na through the wildemeia ii 
m nght waj to humble lu, and bring ni 
down to our own place, that we ma; readi- 
Ij giro bim his own place, and rejoice in 
bia hlghneaa. Studj bumlliation, there- 
ion, for God ia detennioed to humble Toa, 
if erer he a&Tea ;oa. Indeed, if joa naTO 
anj true ipiritiuJ wiadom, jon will be 
thankftil &r ererj meana which promotea 
Ibia h^>pj and, and andeaTonr to imptove 
all nnu triala for the increaae of yow ha- 
miutj. Stodj the law and goipel, and 
^Mir own heart and life, with tbii ver; point 
■n view. Look back on the micclueToaa 
nadnaaa of joQi fimneTeonna. Compare 
you peaont attainmanta with jonr advan- 
lagea andobligatieiu. Notwithitanding all 
t& eactet and awfbl methoda God haa tak- 
•n with yen, tbe obligationB he haa laid jaa 
nndar, the infinite paina he haa taken to 
brin^ yon to a right apirit, how much nn- 
BMTtified pride and rebellion remains to 
tbta daj ! Waa erer wretoh ao vile ■ How 
fhf , bmr tnflnitoly fkr are von fVom being 
what joa ought to be ! What ahame and 
eonfaaion of &c« belong to joa ! Contd 
yon ooce hare thought tod would prore 
•Bcb a ftowwd, uignteAu ereatuia aa yon 
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have bean atnce jonr « 
mnat bolj annb or aainta in hearen abhor 
jour fiame of mind ? How moat God him- 
aelf abbor you, did he riew jm otherwiee 
than clothed with the righMotuneaa of hie 
Bod ! Watch then, and prajagainat pride; 
and make the growth of humiii^ a main 
leatof all growth in f[nca. Examine. — Do 
70U get poorer in apirit than erer, more in- 
wanu; and deeplj aenaible of jeai wanta 
and weakneaa, joor vile and nr^ deftcta, 
your entire dependanee on God, jour infi- 
nite obbntiona to 6ee grace? And doea 
this hnmDilj appear genuine, bj ita infla- 
encing your whole conduct, making jon 
mora watohfU, patient, meek, ii««Tiitg, 
modeat, thanUiil, mora willing to De ma 
aerrantof all, Jfcc. P Ton cannot well thrive 
■in anv other grace, nnleaa jou grow in tbia ; 
and if yon iocreaae in real, genuine hnmil- 
i^i^oacannotbainanillcradltioa. '^tb- 



temptationa to pride, 

&lling into the condemnation of tbe devil. 
So &r aa it ii poaiible ftr a paraon to bava 
the eiarciae of aoy other giaoe, wbi 
graatly deficient in humility, there 
ger that Satan will take occaaio 



an horribt 
aoiTow. In fact, «U tup] ^ . 

that or* aot aceoawowi^ uiti dtep iaamHitv, 
ar* tutpiatnu and dmgtrout, if not uMly 
itbuiet. Db. Rri.A>D. 

" I know it it our ain that voold have 
aauctificatioD on the annoy aide of tbe hill. 
and holineaa with nothing bnt nunmar and 
no CB—aa at all." RDTRxnroBn. 

" Hy whole aonl wreatled with God; I 
knew not how to leave ofi* crying to him to 
fulfil hiapromiiea, chiefly pleading bia own 
gloriona powei. I do not know that an; 
thing would be a. heaven to me but tbe aar- 
vice of Cliriat; and my gloriona Lord, whoaa 
power ia uncontrollable, can eaaily open a 
way for hia feeble follower through the 
thickeat of tha lankaof hia eoemiea.'' 

" One way to attain humility ia to pray 
that God wonld put mora abundant honor 
on tboae ChriiUana whom he haa eapecial- 
Iv honored, and whom we aee to be mani- 
featty our auperiora. Tbia ia at leaeta pea- 
itive act of humility ; and it iao<^ ' "^ ' 
not only will a good ' ' ~ 

good act, but the act w. 



" I fonnd a want of tba 



from the fiar of having aetad aninat tba 
BUffgeation ofconaoienoe,inindiilgingiliy- 
■eifwith reading the amunng account of Dr 
Vanderkemp, inalead of uplying to the ae- 
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UNION OP STUDY WITH LABOR. 

The fi>Uowing aniwen to questions, pro- 
posed bj the Secretary of the American 
Education Society, exhibit many facts of 
an interesting nature concerning the prac- 
ticability and utility of uniting useful la- 
bour with study. The answers are com- 
municated by the Rev. Isaac Anderson, 
D. D. Professor in the Somikeru and West- 
em Tkeologieal fismtnary at Maryrille, East 
Tennessee ; the Rev. James K. Burch, Pro- 
fessor in the Tkeologieal Seminary at Dan>' 
vUUf Kentuda^f and Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Society; the Rev. John 
Monteith, Principal of the Manual Lahour 
Aeadewuff GemuuOoieii, Feiuuylvania ; Mr. 
Osgood Herrick, President of the Meekani- 
cat Asooeiaiion in tie Tkeologieal Seminary, 
JhuUner; Mr. Merritt Caldwell, Preceptor 
in the Maine Wedeyan Seminary , Rea4fiM, 
Maine ; and the Rev. Geo. W. Gale, Prin- 
cipal of the Oneida hiStihUe, Wkitesborougk, 
-Titw York. 



Question 1 . Wkat were tke mrineipal eon' 
uderaHone and facte whick led to ike adop- 
tion of tke plan of unitingr manual labour 
witii etudy tn your hutitutumf 

SoiTTHEItN AND WeSTERK THEOLOGICAL 

Seminart at Martville. — The reasons 
for adopting the system, were the follow- 
ing. 1st. The actual bread stufis, meat. 
Teffetables, and milk, that an individual 
will consume in a year, amount to very lit- 
tle. The quantity of com necessary for one 
person micht be purchased here for (5, his 
meat for about the same. Now if ^ou will 
allow $10, which is amply sufficient, for 
his milk and vegetables, you will have but 
tfpO. Could his provisions be prepared gra- 
tis, you could have him boarded very cheap- 
1t. Now suppose you had thirty such stu- 
dents to board, if vou can hire a person 
even at $150 to cook, it will be but the ad- 
ditional expense of $5 for each student, 
making but $25 a vear for his boarding. 
Now it must be evident, if there b a farm 
that can be cultivated by the labour of the 
students, the produce must assist in meet- 
iuff the expenses. A steward must gene- 
rail v have a fiunily, the stock necessary for 
such a fiunily is considerable ; these two 
expenses consume a portion of the produc- 
tions of the fiurm. 

2d. It is much easier in this country to 
get large eontributiMis in proriwHW, tliui 



small ones in money, and our present regn* 
lations are exactly adapted to this ftct. 

3d. Labour on a fiurm contributes to health. 
Our students on the farm are as healthy as 
the same number of young men who live 
and labour continually on Arms. Did our 
local situation justify it, we should have a 
work shop or shops, but as it is, the artioies 
could not be vended. 

SKMiiiARy AT Dasville, KEirrucKV.— * 
" ' The considerations and ftcts, which led 
us to the adoption of a plan for uniting 
manual labour with study.' were, 1st, The 
saving of expense, whico is lessened at 
least one thind, if not one half Sd, The 
preserving of the constitution of the stu- 
dents in a healthful and vigorous state, 
that when thev come to the work of the ho- 
ly ministry, tney may be prepared to * en- 
aure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.* " 

Manual Labour Academv, Germait* 
TOWS. — " This Institution originated, as I 
believe, in a desire to increase the number 
and improve the character of young men. 
whose services are wanted in the gospel 
ministry. The ' facts and considerations' 
which fed to the adoption of this plan, were 
chiefly such as experience in the business 
of £ratuitous education had furnished, vii. 
— the heavy expense of supporting bene- 
ficiaries — ^their partial or entire loss of 
health — ^their want of an acquaintance with 
the ordinary and useful occupations so ne- 
cessary in new countries — instances among 
them of fidlinj^ into improper habits, and en 
declining in piety— and the prejudices which 
many uneducated but well meaning people 
entertain against a life of entire abstanenot 
from labour." 

Theological Semisarv, Ahdover.— 
" The fact that the health of so many stu- 
dents had been injured, if not wholly de- 
stroyed, by a nefflect of regular, systematic 
exercise, led to the formation of the plan. 
It was originally adopted solely fi>r the 
purpose of invigorating and preserving 
nealth, without any reference to pecuniary 
profit" 

Question 2. Wkatpromeionkasheenwuida 
to fumiek tke means of euek lahowrf By 
mom made, and at what expemMet 

Martville. — A farm was purchased by 
the Directors at $2,500. The horses, cat- 
tle, waggon, and farming utensils eost a- 
lK>ut $1^ more." 

Danville. — ^'The provision made to 
fiimish the means of labour, is thepurehase 
of about 112 acres of first rate Kentucky 
land, and the erection thereon of substan- 
tial log buildings, sufficient fiir the aooom- 
modatien of 40 or 50 perwms, at an expens* 
eT about $3/)00-$l,D00 of whieh was giT- 
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' en by John W. Hundley, Eiq. ; and $1,000 
by Mr. Ambrose Lee, (eince deceased). 
These two jrentlemen thus endowed two 
permanent Scholarships in the Institution. 
The other ^1,000 was contributed by seve- 
ral of our cnurches and by various individ- 
uals." 

GxRMANTOwN. — " We havo 42 acres of 
land, with the ordinary farming utensils, 
two horses, four cows, and other domestic 
animals, furnishing out door employment 
toT more than a dozen pupils ; and we have 
shop room, benches, ana tools, for six or 
seven. Our buildings will accommodate 
■bout 40 students, with two small families. 
This property has been purchased at about 
f8,0(K), of which $3,000 is provided for by 
tiibscription in the form of stock. The 
Association is composed of good men chief- 
ly in and about the city of rhiladelphia." 

Andover. — ^'* A work shop of rough gra- 
nite has been erected, 65 by 40 feet, 3 sto- 
ries high, by the Trustees of the Seminary, 
at an expense of nearly $3,000. This has 
been furnished with benches and tools suf- 
ficient to accommodate 75 workmen, which 
cost about ||1,200, contributed chiefly by 
benevolent individuals in this vicinity." 

Question 3. What are the particular kinds 
qf labour in which the Students are employed? 
Martville. — ^^ Farming only." 
Danville. — " The labour of our young 
men is, as yet, wholly agricultural, except 
that they do many little mechanical jobs 
needed on the farm. We could and would 
employ some of them in mechanical la^ 
bour, if we had a regular and ready market 
tor the articles they might manufacture." 
Germantown. — ** Various kinds of j[oin- 
er work, especially of the plainer kind; 
horticulture and agriculture, together with 
tiie management of horses and cattle." 

Andover. — *^ Making boxes of various 
kinds, such as type, soap, candle, hardware 
boxes, &c. Also, common cabinet work, 
as bedsteads, tables, chests, &c. &c. 

Question 4. How much Hwa is daily e7»- 
jdoyed by the students in labour f At what 
lUmrs ojthe day^ and in what order f 

Martville. — " We require one day per 
week flrom each student, and we are entire- 
ly republican as to the manner of labour 
and time. All the boarders are called to- 
gether, and every one that chooses propos- 
es a plan, which he thinks would be most 
advantageous ; when the subject is discuss- 
ed, the vote is taken, and the plan and 
time is decided by the majority ; but gene- 
rally unanimously. After some experi- 
ence, if it is thought the plan micht be im- 
proved, it is discussed and settled by vottf. 
Our present plan is the following : The 
young men choose one of themselves as 
general monitor, and divide themselves in- 
to ten classes. One class works half tiie 
day on Monday, the second class the other 
half of Monday; the third class half of 



Tuesday, the fourth the other half of Tues- 
day; and BO on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. On Saturday, half the classes 
work in tne forenoon, the other half in the 
afternoon. This plan they prefer to that 
of working an hour or two every day, for 
the following reasons. Ist. They can keep 
their clotlies neater and cleaner. 2d. They 
have more command of time to attend to 
their own private concerns. 3d. They need 
not miss Uie learning of any one lesson. 
A change of circumstances miffht make an- 
other plan preferable, and a change will be 
made so soon as a majority shall desire it. 
The steward's business is to point out what 
is to be done ; he informs the general mon- 
itor, who informs the class whose turn it is 
to labor. I endeavor to manage the whole 
concern, by having the subject proposed in 
a meeting. Shall we build a bam, or shall 
we put up a spring house ? ShaU we rent a 
fiela, or clear one this winter ? It is easy to 
make all see what is best, and they as read- 
ily vote for it, and in this way they feel it 
is their own business done on their own 
plan." 

Danville. — " The students labor two 
hours daily. We endeavor to class them 
for labor, so that some may work in the 
morning, some in the middle of the day, 
and some in the evening. Sometimes we 
allow them to work more than two hours in 
the day, and credit their labor account 
with the over time." 

Germantown. — ** Our constitution re- 
quires from three to four hours daily — ^we 
have generally employed four. The sum- 
mer arrangement requires every pupil to 
commence at half past 4, A. M. ; after 
which study and recitation occupy the time 
till 4, P. M. which is the beginnin|^ of two 
more hours' labour. On the winter ar- 
rangement, we commence recitation and 
study at half past 5, A. M. and confine the 
hours of labor to the aflcrnoon, commenc- 
ing immediately after dinner." 

Andover. ^^ We labour one hour and a 
half daily ; three quarters of an hour im- 
mediately before dinner, and the same length 
of time befbre supper, all working together; 
besides this every one may work as much 
as he chooses, but no alTowance is made 
for extra work. 

Question 5. Have vou a hoariirur esta^ 
bUshment connected with this system qflaboury 
and upon what plan is it conducted f 

Martville. *^ We have a large boarding 
house on the farm, in which all the chari^ 
scholars eat, and in which the steward and 
nis family live. This is the deposite for all 
the donations of provisions of every kind." 
Danville. ^' We necessarily have a 
boarding establishment connected with this 
system. We hire a gentleman with a &m- 
ily to live on the farm and superintend all 
its concerns. Our calculation is, that the 
farm will produce all articlei necessary for 
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botrding the whole fkmily . We expect the 
next jeer, to pTe a ffentleiiuui the nee of 
the farm, two noun daihr labour firom each 
etadent, and about ^lo or |^, for each. 
Thie will be our whole annual expenee for 
each, except peying for his tuition in Col- 
lege." 

GxRicANTOWH. '' All the etndenti are 
boarded in conunone, and conititute tooth- 
er with the profeeeore and their familiee, 
our domestic establiehment. The charge 
of this department is, with a riew to econ- 
omy, committed to the Principal, who acts 
as steward for the institution, and boards 
himself and fkmily with the students." 

Ah DOVER. *' The students of the Semi- 
nary board in Commons, but the workshop 
is entirely distinct." 

Question 6. What is the diet of the stu- 
deiis f Do they dimrue with tea and coffee f 

Martyille. ''Bread, meat, fruit, vegeta- 
bles and milk — No coffee , no tea. We wish 
our ministers free from dyspepsy, and liver 
complaints." 

Danville. " The diet of the students is 
of the plainest kind — ^bread, meat and milk. 
— We * dispense with tea and Coffee.' " 

Germantown. '' Our food is of the best 
quality which the country produces, though 
rather coarse, plain and simple, with as fre- 
quent changes as may be practicable and 
Hot too expensive. We harcrmilk as often 
as we can fiimish it, but coffee and tea 
rblack tea) well qualified with milk are or- 
dinarily used." 

Andover. " Much the same as in com- 
mon boarding houses." 

Question 7. What effect has the system 
thus far had on the health of the students f 

lliiLkRrviLLE. ''If they come here healthy, 
they continue healthy, and some who come 
here pale and weakly, have become healthy 
and vigorous. More healthy persons are no 
where to be found than our laboring stu- 
dents." 

Danville. " * So far the effect upon the 
health of the students' has been very favor- 
able, and we doubt not but this will contin- 
ue to be the case." 

Germantown. " On this point I reply 
with peculiar pleasure. The students not 
only enjoy comfortable health, but almost 
universally possess that vigorous health and 
exhibit that floridity of complexion com- 
monly seen amon^ farmers." 

Andover. " Uniformly favorable, and in 
several instances so great an improvement 
in the health of feeble students has been ef- 
fbcted, as to enable them again to prose- 
cute their studies with vi^or and success.'* 
See page 20, Vol. II. of this work. 

Question 8. Does it appear that progress 
in ^udy has been impededy or promoted^ by 
dhfoting so Tnuch time to exercise f 

Martville. " Progress in study is not 
iinpeded. The elasticity of body and mind 
is kept up, and of course greater proficiency 
in etody may be made." 



Danvillb. " We are firmly persuaded 
that * progress in study will not be impeded, 
but promoted, by devoting so much time to 
exercise' and active labour." 

Germantown. " The proficiency made 
by our students, is, I think as great as it 
usually found in Grammar Schools. Great- 
er progress for the present, might be made 
by a more exclusive devotedness to study, 
but not, probablj, without a subsequent fall<* 
ing off, and a loss of mental vigor and bodi- 
ly strength. Indeed, there can scarcely 
lie a doubt, that to prevent this loss is the 
best means of securing the most steady pro- 
ficiency in the acquisition of knowledge." 

Andover. " In no case impeded ; and in 
many greatly promoted." 

Question 9. What advantage in a pecun^ 
iary view do the students derive from theif 
lattouTy either in the way of earning' money^ 
or of saving expense f 

Maryville. " A student here would 
have to pay $1,75 per week for board. The 
student who labours on the farm eives one 
day in the week, which is worth x^Xm and 
not more ; yet for twenty five dollars wa 
can afford to board him a year, which is 
50 cts. for each week ; this added to 25 cts. 
makes 75 cts. Thus we save our dollar 
per week. Without such a plan as the 
boarding house and farm, we could get no 
provvsions, which are abundant in this 
country, but we can now get a great deal. 
Many have given us money because they 
approved of the plan and were astonished 
at Its cheapness. This we otherwise should 
never have obtained. Others have thousrht 
the thing incredible, and have concluaed 
that what costs nothing is worth nothing — 
therefore, the Education at Maryville it 
worth nothing. Upon the whole we have 
been great gainers. 

Danville. " I have already remarked 
that by our plan of labour one third, if not 
one half, of our boarding expense is saved. 
We have in the College an annual recess 
of about two months ; during which most 
of the students disperse and engage in va- 
rious kinds of labour, by which wey earn 
money, nearly or quite sufficient to clothe 
themselves." 

Germantown. " Much, no doubt, is sav- 
ed by the influence of economical princi- 
ples which are peculiar to our system, and 
from the guard which it presents against 
idleness and dissipation. The compensa- 
tion for labour ascertained by a committee 
appointed for that purpose, has varied firom 
1^,70 per week down to 0. In this esti- 
mate moral excellence has great weight, 
which gives to pious students a double op^ 
portunity of diminishing their expenses. 

Andover. " During the last year, the 
Association made a small dividenu to each 
member in cash. Besidi^s this, some ex- 

Sense is saved by individuals, by making 
esks and other small articles for their own 
private use." 
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Qaefltion 10. Art the studaUs required 
to luAourj or is it l^ with those vihofeel dis' 
fosed to unite voluntarily for this purpose? 

Marytille. '^ All who have no funds, 
and go into the boarding house, are requir- 
ad to work one day in each week. If the j 
haye funds they board where they please, 
and are not required to work." 

Dantille. ** All our students are requir- 
ed, without any exception or dispensation, 
to labour two hours daily. But for this, it 
would not be possible for us to board them 
at so low a rate. Besides, we are confident 
that the tendency would be injurious, HaU 
the students connected with the institution, 
were not on a perfect equality with regard 
to labour." 

Gerwantown. " The daily performance 
of labour is indispensable, eyen if the la- 
bour itself for want of being done with skill 
■hould be worth nothing." 

Andoter. " It is wholly left to a yolun- 
tary Association of students." 

Question 11. So far as the experiment has 
heen made, what appear to be the prindpol 
d^^culties in the way of a successful proseem- 
turn of such a system of labour and study f 

MARyyiLLE. ** I haye met with none 
worthy of detailing. The steward should 
be a man of a popular turn, and the indi- 
yidual who manages the students should 
haye the art of making them feel that they 
are fireemen, doing nothing by coercion." 

DANyiLLE. *^ So far as the experiment 
has yet been made, the principal difficulties 
in the Way with us are, 1st, The difficulty 
of obtaining a suitable person to superin- 
tend the fkrai and boardmg establishment. 
This probably would not oe much felt in 
tiie £a8t. 2df Many young men, though 
poor and pious, in slaye-holding communi- 
ties, feel yery unwilling to engage in man- 
ual labor. As the true spirit of Christiani- 
ty shall increase, this difficulty and the 
cause of it will decrease." 

Germamtown. '' I see no difficulties pe- 
culiar to this plan of education, which time 
will not remoye. Those \ ^ ich now exist 
are, the want of sufficient interest in the 
public mind, and the consequent want of pa- 
tronage ; and the scarcity of men who are 
3ualined to conduct at once the arts of in- 
ustry and the pursuits of literature and 
science." 

ANDoyER. '' No serious difficulties haye 
as yet occurred, nor can we, at present, an- 
ticipate any." 

Question 12. Is the popularity of the plan 
among the studentSy and other circumstances 
such as to render the prospect of its 'perma- 
uence more or less favorable than when it 
was first put in operation f 

MARvyiLLE. *^ As it is a proyision for 
those who haye no funds, witn them it is 
Tery popular. Perhaps there are few plac- 
es West of the mountains where such stu- 
dents would not be looked down upon. It 
is not so here. They rather stand in an 



honorable light. If we had a fund that we 
could rely on to pay the Steward, I should 
not fear tne permanency of the plan." 

Gerwantown. '* Students, who haye gir- 
en this plan a fair experiment, are delight- 
ed with the regular alternation of mental 
and bodily exercise ; and wheneyer it is 
understood by the community, it will be 
appreciated and brought into general use. 
But there is another consideration, which if 
correct, will still better secure its success 
and permanence. The cause of Christ 
needs such an aid to furnish suitable labor- 
ers for his hanresl; and if so, he that sends 
forth laborers will prosper a plan so well Sr 
dapted to the purpoee, and which his own 
example, his word, and his proyidence 
strongly recommend." 

ANDoyER. " The present state of feeling 
amonfl[ the students, and the present condi- 
tion c? our establishment are such as great- 
ly to increase our confidence in its perma- 
nence and success." 



Maine Wesletan Seminary. 
The answen from this Seminary to the preceding 
quettiooa are given continaously in the followinf 
letter from the Prineipal. Tl^ same remark appUee 
to the commonicfttion from th4 dneida InetitQte. 

About the year 1820, Mr. Elihu Robin* 
son, then residing at Augusta, Me., togeth- 
er with Mr. Luther Sampson of Readneld, 
the place where this Seminary is now lo- 
cated, formed the design of an Institution, 
in which manual labor should be united 
with study. This plan was communicated to 
a few of their friends, and of the fiiends of lit- 
erature, who soon became deeply interested 
in the project, particularly from the follow- 
ing considerations . That many of our most 
worthy young men, through poyerty, were 
depriyea of the adyantages of^an education 
— ^that many of those who were fayored 
with these adyantages, for want of the pro- 
per motiyes to industry, become the abject 
subjects of idleness and dissipation — and 
that many others, who seemed the special 
fayorites of genius, for want of some regu- 
lar and systematic exercise, were doomed 
to find an early grave. The sjrstem, which 
had for its object to remedy these eyils, be- 
came fully matured as early as the year 
1824, and went into successful operation in 
the spring of 1825. With the literary es- 
tablishment there was connoted a farm of 
140 acres, on which are employed 12 or 15 
students, this being a part of the donation 
of Mr. Luther Sampson, who has been the 
principal benefactor of the Institution. — 
There was soon erected a mechanical shop, 
in which there are employed about 35 stu- 
dents. To furnish the means of labor in 
both these departments, there has already 
been inyestea capital to the amount of a- 
bout $3,000. The principal branches car- 
ried on in our mechanical department are 
chair making, cabinet work, taming, sash 
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Docted with out Iiutii 
DODgb Ibr the acconmlodatioD of sbout 50, 
whicb is directlj under the luperTliion of 
a. Geoen] Agent appointed by the Trna- 
toea. In relation to tbe diet of the (tu- 
denta, there ia nothing peculiar. Tha UM 
of tea and coffee ia laTl to their indiTiduil 
choice. All, wbo are connecud with thii 
eatabliihrnent, are required to labor five 
houn e&ch day ; the time of comn 
labor being nt half paat 13, or at 1. 
inglo tbe leasoD of the year. All an 
in labor at tha nme time, and liboi 
aame number of boon. They are ondar 
the immediato care of a Superiatendent, 
&nd iBceiTe a compenaation, aocording to 
their ability and diapoiiCion to labor. Tboaa 
who enter the mechanical department miut 
be 14 yean of age, and all except recular 
' ' 1 required to 
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did DDl labor, gr Iha HStafinf^af (iil*i(cJiM,38 

■cbDoli,''i^ 10 ara Guini IhgmHlna foi eoTler- (X 

luillerm. M arv l«aDlr.aDa jaa» of i|« aad Dp- 
wmrda ; moit af wham baionfl to lb* laboriu clua. 
Wb»n it ii coDiidnrxl Ihil alarH proputlon of thil 
nnmbn hivo bno unmble, dui'nf ifcail nlHVllr, 
Cnm Lhg inibililr of lliair paranu, aad fnn otbar 
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houn ai at aommon Academiei. Tha 
whole number of itodanti for the tireaent 
term ia 130. 

The experiment, fer mch it wu Btc rean 
•go, tboagh it can icaicelj be coikiidered 
•a aoeh now, baa fiilly equalled tbe eipee- 
tatiaDa of the foiuden of thia Inatitution. 
Id the lilaiai^ department we find no diffi- 
cult in claaaing thoae wbo labor with those 
who do not; inased, aoma wbo bare paid 
nearly all their eipenaea by their labor, 
have outitripped any of thoae who have 
not belonged to the l^wriag department. 
The heilUi of tbe atndenta, ao far aa relatea 
to the evila which are particnlarl; incident 
toatndeDti, haa been uniformly good, Fale- 
naaa of tha countonanoe, dyi peps j and con- 
itunption, have acarcely oeen aeen or 
known among uj, In addition to thie, our 
atndenta acquire habits of industry and 
economy, which promiae much tor their tii- 

By the Report accompanying thia, yon 
will perceive what are considered the proa- 
pecta of thia department, by the Truatees of 
the Inatitution. Tbe popularity of tbe lya- 
tem with the aCudenti ia high ; to that de- 
gree, that many more than can at present 
be accommodated, and indeed nearly all 
that attend tha Inatitution, would be glad 
to arail themaelTea oTita advantagea. Our 
Inatitution ia at preasnt highly proaperena, 
but to cany oar daaigna into fall execution, 
we need a mora eitenaiTe mecbanieal ea- 
1 with toola, and a 
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iHio are trnployad ; whh othw ioeidealftl 
flxpantet of Um Fun aod Work Sbopi 1SS4 

tS500 
To moet thii, the Foadi of the Inatitution 
and the proceed* of the Farm and Me- 
ohanie'i onop, amount to about 8000 

Leayiog a deficit of about $500 

From the fact that the Institution is yet in its in- 
fancy, and laboring under embarrassments, and sub- 
ject, necessarily to some losses, the committee con- 
elade, that, after the debts shall have been paid off*, a 
Sinking Fund will for a time be necessary, that will 
^Id, at least, from $500 to $600 per annum. 

The following is a statenaent, as given in by the 
Treasurer, of tm general interests of the Seminary. 

RIAL ESTATE. 

Land in Beadfield and Wayne . 1750 

The Seminary Building, of brick 3000 

S dwelling-house* 1S50 

1 workshop 500—6500 00 

PEK80NAL ESTATJB. 

Live Stock 736 00 

Provision 607 13 

Bedding, Furniture and Farming 
Utensils 1354 86 

Stock in Shop, finished and un- 
finished, including tools . . 1030 30—3720 529 

Securities in the hands of the Treasurer, 
of which, from the condition of the do- 
nation, only the interest is available . 9500 00 

Notes and accounts, the whole of which 
are available . . » 3743 13 

Amount of subscriptions uncollected . 1033 50 

Uncertain notes 209 85 

17,764 77 
Debts doe from the Tmsteee «... 6,900 00 

Leaving a balance in favor of the Insti- 
tution, of $11,564 77 

Of this amount, $3500 have been obtained from 
the bounty of the State, and the remainder from in- 
dividuals. 



Oneida Institute. 

Your first inquiry is, " What were the 
principal considerations and facts which 
jled to the adoption of the present plan of 
connecting manual labor with study/' in 
the Oneida Institute of Science and Indus- 
try, or, as it has been heretofore called, 
" the Oneida Academy." The same con- 
nderations which are now calling up the 
attention of the public, and especially the 
christian public, to this subject operated in 
bringing forward and introducing the plan 
on which our Institution is conducted. 
The opinion that it would tend to preserre 
the lives and health of young men of the 
highest promise, especially of those de- 
signed for the ministry ; that it would in- 
crease greatly the ^ilities of education by 
reducing expenses, and that it would oper- 
ate no less tavorably upon the health and 
character of this class of students, render- 
ing them robust, energetic, and *^ able to 
endure hardness." It was thought also that 
it miffht furnish an opportunity for those, 
for whom a collegiate course was consider- 
ed inexpedient, to prepare for a Theolo£fi- 
cal Seminary. tL circamstance mty 
have given rise to the opinion, which has 
operated with some as a prejodice against 



0iir Inatitiitioii, that the primary design of 
it was (to use a colloquial phrase) ** to make 
ministers in ashortwaj," to introduce men 
generally into the ministry with slender 
preparations, and thus to reduce, as fiur as 
its influence should go, the standard of 
ministerial qualifications. You have al- 
ready been informed, and I wish the public 
may be so generally, that this is not its 
character, or design. Nearly all our stu- 
dents have been pursuing a regular course 
of preparation for College, and the few that 
have not, are preparing for a Theological 
Seminary. All who are engaged in direct- 
ing this institution are decidedly fiivoura- 
ble to a thorough course of preparation for 
the ministry, such as is required hj the 
American Education Society, unless m ca- 
ses where it is presumed the Directors of 
that Society would think exertions proper. 
Such then being the yiews of those who 
engaged in this system, I would remark, 
that in the sprinff of 1826, after the late 
glorious work of God in this part of our 
country, or rather while it was in progress, 
there being a considerable number of young 
men of excellent spirit and promise of that 
revival, it was thought to be a fayourable 
opportunity to commence the plan. As I 
had suffered almost the entire wreck of my 
constitution and health firom the same sys- 
tem that has destroyed so many of your 
beneficiaries, and which this is designed to 
remedy, and being on a little farm in the 
town of Western, in this county, fbr the 
benefit of my health it was thought best that 
I should make the experiment. I accord- 
ingly offered eight indigent joxsn^ men 
their board, washing and lodging, if they 
would engage to labour three and a half 
hours per day. I did not expect their Ibt 
hour would be a compensation, but I wish- 
ed to hold out to them such inducements 
as would dispose them to engage with alac- 
rity in the business. As plain living was 
to be a part of the plan, I was satisfied, al- 
though many thought otherwise, that I 
should not lose much, except my time and 
labour, for which I expected a full remun- 
eration in the pleasure which I should de- 
rive. Tiie event justified my expectations. 
Afler gathering the fruits of our labour in 
the fan we had, from 14 acres of land, and 
a kitchen garden 350 bush, of sound com, 
about 70 bush, of oats and peas, and about 
the same quantity of potatoes, 15 bush, of 
onions and other kinds of vegetables in 
abundance for the family. In addition to 
this, there were cut and drawn to my door, 
from a lot about 1 mile distant, 25 cords of 
wood. One of the students being in poor 
health when he came soon left. Anotner, 
who was a tailor by trade, pursued his bu- 
siness in iJie shop for the most part, so that 
I had only six laborers ; and these it was 
judged, in the fall, had not labored upon 
an average more than 3 hours per day. 
They were with me about 8 months. In 
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the latter part of the sncceeding winter, tlie 
plan was laid before the Oneida Presbytery , 
and received their unanimous approbation ; 
and steps were immediately taken for tlie 
establishment of this Academy. Aflor sev- 
eral meetings of gentlemen favourable to 
the enterprise in Utica, a constitution was 
adopted. Mr. Frost* and myself were ap- 
pointed agents to collect subscriptions and 
donations. About ^,000 were soon raised, 
and the farm now occupied, containing 1 14 
acres was purchased for |^5,358 and teachers 
were appointed, who entered upon their 
labours about the first of May 1827. It may 
not be improper to state here the terms upon 
which the teachers engaged in tlieir duties, 
as this continues to be tne plan and as it 
may serve to explain other remarks, that 
ma^ be made, and answer the question 
which has often been asked, '' How are the 
teachers supported ?** The farm is fur- 
nished by the Trustees with every thing 
necessary for conducting it; — i.e. teams, 
stock, carts, waggons, and all the imple- 
ments of husbandry, together with all the 
table and kitchen furniture, &c. The in- 
etructers are to have all they can make from 
the farm, and be responsible for all com- 
mitted to them, and to return it, in as good 
condition as it was received. They are to 
board all the students they can employ for 
the labour, of not less than three, nor more 
than four hours per day, and to be paid fif- 
ty cents a week for instructing. The teach- 
ers ran all the hazard of loss of every kind, 
provide a farmer and steward, gardener,&c. 
direct and govern the school, according to 
their own discretion, subject, however, to 
the inspection of the Trustees, and to be 
removed at their pleasure. The first year 
there were about 20 students. More could 
not be received, for want of house room. 
Not far from 40 acres were cultivated in 
the ordinary way of farming. Board was 
provided in the ramily of one of the Teach- 
ers, and the farming directed by them with 
the aid of a day labourer. The proceeds 
of the farm exceeded the expenses by about 
(150, but provision was to be made for the 
coming year, so that the only compensation 
was the tuition money of 20 students, and 
the board of one of their families. The se- 
cond year there were 30 students. This 
year about 50 acres were cultivated, with 
a considerable increase of gardening; I 
mean, by cultivation, the ploughing and 
sowing of the land. But this was a disas- 
trous year to the&rming concern. In con- 
sequence of the wetness of the season, and 
the overflowing of the river,* half the crops 
were laid under water in August and near- 



* Mr. Frost has from the beginning taken a live- 
ly interest in this plan of Education and rendered 
very essential services to this Institution, both by his 
counsels and his labors. 

* The farm has the Mohawk river on one side 
m4 the Sadequetta Creek on the other. 
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ly destroyed. The proceeds of the farm 
therefore did not this year meet the expen- 
ses. The Teachers orUyf however, sufiered 
the loss. The want of a farmer and stew- 
ard wore deeply felt. The duties of the 
Institution, in consequence of the increase 
of students, were too numerous, and too 
complicated to admit of the Teachers' di- 
recting tlie farming concerns longer. Ac- 
cordingly, the business of boarding and di- 
recting the farm was committed to a fami- 
ly, employed by tlie teachers. The farmer 
receives the land from them upon the same 
terms, that they receive it from the Trustees, 
except that the teachers are still responsible, 
and receive a portion of the proceeds of the 
farm to indemnify them. The farm bein^ 
found upon experiment, to bo better adaptea 
to keeping stock than raising grain, it was 
thought best for a time to changre the loca- 
tion ; but as gardening is found to be more 
profitable than farming,aud the sale of milk 
also a considerable source of profit, it has 
been concluded to retain the present loca- 
tion. The proceeds of the present year 
have convinced us that, in this place, we 
can eventually afiford business to as many 
young men as it is best to have in one In- 
stitution. They can be boarded upon the 
same terms that they have been, without any 
loss to the teachers, and with a continual 
improvement of the farm. The number of 
students who will receive their board for 
their services is about 40, including a few 
who have places in town. 

Tour second and third questions have 
been answered by the foregoing history of 
our Institution. I would further add that 
subscriptions and donations to the amount 
of j$10,000 have been obtained ; in addition 
to which we have a library worth not far 
from $1,000. To erect buildings, and put 
the farm, gardens &c. in a proper condition, 
we need as much more. The want of a 
permanent agent, together with the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the times, and the 
great efforts made for other benevolent ob- 
jects, have prevented more being done. 
The Trustees will doubtless commence the 
erection of plain, but conmiodious buildings 
for the accommodation of students next 
spring. It is true we shall not have much 
money on hand after paying off all .debts ; 
but, they will go forward, relying upon the 
same kind Providence, which has hitherto 
smiled upon them, and the benevolence of 
the Christian public to sustain them. All 
kinds of labor usual upon a farm or garden 
have been performed during tlie season by 
the students, i.e. from the first of April un- 
til the last of November. In the winter, 
many of th^m have been employed in teach- 
ing school. We are now erecting a me- 
chanic shop, 50 feet by 30, and as we are 
expecting to commence building early in 
the spring the Institution can furnish varii 
ous kinds of business, such as planing 
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boards, and making window-firames during 
the winter. This will serve as a good intro- 
duction to other business in future. 

The time spent daily in labour, about 
which you inquire in the fourth place, is 
upon an average three and a half hours per 
day. This is^ performed, during the sum- 
mer months, one half before breakfast, and 
the rest before supper. In the Fall, before 
dinner instead of the morning, and the rest 
before supper. Some have thought it would 
be better to do all the work at once, and on 
niany accounts it would, but in our opinion, 
it would not serve so well as a system of 
exercise for the students. The school is 
divided into classes for labour. These are 
directed by a monitor, chosen by the class, 
and nominated by the Teachers. The mon- 
itors receive orders firom the farmer, direct 
the class, keep the time of each one's la^ 
hour, and report delinquencies if there be 
any. 

A table is furnished by the farmer who is 
also steward, at which all the students of 
the Institution board. An assistant Teach- 
er, or student chosen by them, presides at 
the table, and that no time may be lost, 
some one is appointed to read some useful 
piece, i^reviously selected. The diet is 
such as IS usually found at Farmers' tables, 
plain, but wholesome and abundant. Milk 
IS used for supper for the most part. Tea, 
without sugar, has been used for breakfast 
till within a short time. This article is 
now discarded by a unanimous vote of the 
students, and coffee, such as the farm pro- 
duces, is substituted in its place. 

You inquire whether the system has been 
favourable to health. This is answered by 
fkcts. No student who came here in epood 
health has been afflicted with any of mose 
complaints which usually affect students, 
especiallv if they have been accustomed to 
active life. On the contrary, some, who 
came here thus afflicted, have been entirely 
restored. 

With respect to the question whether 
their progress in study has been impeded, 
or promoted ; I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that, as a general thing, I do not think 
that it has been impeded by the labour of 
the student, and in some cases it has been 
promoted unquestionably. There are many 
cases, especially where young men have 
been accustomed to business, in which they 
feel the absolute need of this kind of exer- 
cise and they can studv but little without 
it. And in no case will labour from 3 to 4 
Jiours per day, if judiciously arranged, hin- 
der the student in his literary progress. It 
ought however to be stated and regular. 
The student is taught that no time is to be 
wasted. Action is the order of things from 
day to day. The mind is not rendered 
■duggish by protracted study. The increas- 
ed energy, health and spirits acquired, more 
than redeem the time mus spent. 
The pecuniary benefit which the students 



receive is the payment of their board by their 
labor. If it should happen that his labour ex- 
ceeds the amount of time required, at the end 
of the year, or when he leaves, he is paid fi>r 
it ; if it falls short, he is charged in the same 
proportion. As we receive none under 15 
years of age, we have very few who are not 
able to pay for their board. The saving, 
therefore, to each student, if we calculate 
his board to be worth $1,^ per week, is for 
the 22 weeks in which labour is furnished, 
$40. Through the winter term, which is 
10 weeks, business is furnished for 6 at 
least ; and, if we succeed well in mechani- 
cal business a gpod deal more will be done ; 
how profitable it is yet impossible to saj. 

Labour is required or every stut&nt. 
Neither the amount nor kind or labour is 
optional, nor the time of performing it. 
This is understood when he enters^ and if 
he is dissatisfied aflerward, or proves re- 
firactory, he has only to settle his accounts 
and go where he will be better pleased. 
On an these subjects, and on every other^ 
the government is designed to be lund and 
paternal. 

You inquire about the d^fficuUies in man- 
aging an Institution of this kind. I would 
remark that every untrodden path has its 
difficulties, arising simply from the &cty 
that it has never been travelled before. A- 
side from this, I do not know of any very 
great difficulties. Hitherto, we have not 
experienced many; but our young men 
have been of a peculiar class, all of them, 
young men accustomed to business and sub- 
ordination, almost all of them pious, and 
many of them deeply interested m tiie suc- 
cess of the experiment. I can conceive 
how difficulties might arise among a dif^ 
ferent class of students, where some firom 
youth, and some firom inexperience, would 
not be able to perform the amount of labor 
required ; or rather whose labor would not 
be so profitable, and a price must be set 
upon it accordingly. Difficulties may arise 
from not getting a suitable man for &rmer 
and steward. Soarding houses oflen fur- 
nish occasions for uneasiness ; and, when 
to this is added the business of directing 
labor on the one hand, and performing it on 
the other, the occasions of difficuJbties are 
of course multiplied. The duties of labor 
and study need to be adjusted, and here may 
be an occasion for dissatisfaction, not only 
among students but between the fanner and 
teachers. On all these subjects this Insti- 
tution has been highly favoured. A more 
harmonious school of this size is seldom 
found ; but, it is no doubt owing in some 
measure to the circumstances already stat- 
ed. The students are as cheeHul and ap- 
parently as happy as any others, and, I may 
add, as diligent. Indeed, this is the class 
of young men that may be expected to 
choose for themselves an'^Institution of this 
description. 
The inquiry whether it is popular among 
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tha itodenti hu kJreulj baen uiiwenid by 
tsinuki mule on other anbjecta. It ii not 
odIj popular oaiDD^ the fltudBnta,but high- 
ly uiil incrBUinely w, and the pnnpect of 
ita permsnuice hu been growing brighter 
jeulj. The mocl leeptical onlhiBaubject, 
who hii*e had opportunities of witneiaiDg 
the eiperiment tbna fu, I belitve, we, foi 
the matt part, latiiSei]. 



1. "met u tJu eaiiM of thefreqaaafailuTt 
in Ute health of acdtrUary men, atid esptcial- 
ly ofttudente, tctdch haa been 30 moat cmn- 
pUuned iff in late years'" 

Hoit <n our atudenta in coUegea, and in 
the professioDi aie early trained to habitj- 
al exercise in the open air in ujricultiiral 
Inbor. On exchanging labor for study, a 
large proportion of them omit their eier- 
GiBg,out retain their habits of &ee diet; and 
rnanj resort to a mors stimulant course of 
living than thejr had been accustomed to 
before commencing their literary course- 
Few constitationg can support these chang- 
es for many yesn without injury. 

The want of ragulsr sleep, and of allow- 
ing a sufficient time for rest, occaiioaally 
aiaists in breaking down the constitutions 
of literary men. every man, in order to 
continue healthy, must have a certain 
number of hours out of the tnentr-four for 
•leep. One requires 6, another 8, or per- 
haps even 9 hours ; and it is found that 
early hours of retiring to rest and early ris- 
ing contribute moat to health. Literary 
men are accuBtomad to ait up late, 

2. " Wliat iBouid be the eject of adopting 
regidar and m/stimalic exercise, agTieultiiTal 
&r meehania^, in countBracting thaeeUf" 

tire earlier than thoy otherwise might do ; 
and in doinc thia, they would avoid the 
prostrating eSeclsupon Uie nervous system, 
of an artificial and forced mental eieite- 
ment and eSbrt, when thev ooght to be in 
bed and asleep. Mechanical labor in an 
open work shop, if inferior, in its inviffo- 
lating effects, to the labor of the Eeld^ is 
■till an excellent substitute, and must, in 
oertain cases, be more conTOnient. Regu- 
lar labor must, of coarse, do a great deal 
towards remedying the evil. 

3. " What are the ^ynological caatet 
lekick render such exereiae necetaara t' ' 

A certain degree of energy in the circu- 
lation of the blood is necessary to high 
health. This energy should be well bal- 
■BMd, and it fhonld exist in all the orgau. 



If the action of one part be high, and that 
of another be low, the balance of health is 
destroyed, and disorder is the consequence. 
By eiercise, this balan 



tion in tlie voluntary muscles, and in the 
organs of digeation and secretion be allow- 
ed to languish for want of exercise, their 
power of performing their appropriate of- 
fices becomes enfeebled, and hence an al- 
most nameless variety of symptoms, indi> 
eating impaired health, may follow. If th« 
brain be stimulated to undue action by in- 
tellectual operations, carried on with loo 
great effort, or too long continued, while 
thoae organs which are concerned in fur- 
nishing a supply of healthy blood to everr 
part of^tliB whole animal machine, are lait 
to a feeble or sluggish action, it is obviooa 
that their functions must be but iropertbct- 
ly performed; and if the actions of the se- 
creting organs, those which separate vari- 
. — ^^ fiom the blood, exerting npon 



It blood 



the preai 

Til 



iri'^:^ 



itlr eufeebled, it is nut diffi- 

, . . indeed it is rathor difficult 
to conceive why it should not oftener b« 
manifest under the fluctoattons of action to 
wJiicli the various paita of the system ar« 
exposed ; and the marvel is, not that thera 
is so HUGH disease, but that there ia not 

4. "Hoafariathetucceaeftuehexerrit* 
dependent upon a plain, and nmple diet f 
SluUi coffee and tea be ditpaued leicA, par- 
tialhi or enHretyt" 

When the energy of the stomach and tha 
other organs, concerned in converting ali- 
mentary materials into blood, becomes aa 
tar reduced, as to admit of their fiinctioK 
being performed but imperfectly, it woald 

~ Sad policy either to load them with 

' " at in guan^ — — <•..- 

Lality for th' 
healUiy action. ' Under the 
suitable bodily exercise, and in a climate 
so tonic as ours, simple and nnstimulatinc- 
fod<l is most to be relied on, where health 
is the object. If coffee and tea were ewen- 
tial to health in our climate, would the^ 
not, probably, have been provided in this 
climate } They may be useful in climates 
where human life most, neeeiiaTUy, wear 
out sooner than in ours, and they may ha 
useful to certain constitution* in this cli- 
mate ; but inasmuch aa the habitoal use of 
them is almost always abused to the lasting 
inju^ of multitudes, wonld it not be best 
to dispense entirely with their habitnal 
use, and resort to them only aa medicines ? 
Milk, chocolate, bread, Hce, potatoes 
roasted or baked, plain cooked meats in 
email proportion, water occasionally combin- 
ed with some vegetable acid, and the tem- 
peikte OH of fieaS ftniti just befwa > ragn- 
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lar meal, or as a part of such meal, are ar- 
ticles which, in my opinion, can sustain 
the organic and intellectual functions of 
man, as long, and as perfectly without tea 
and cojSee, and rum and tobacco, as with 
them. 



THE SAME SUBJECT FURTHER ILLUSTRATED 

BY FACTS TAKEN FROM THE LAST REPORT 

OF THE PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY.* 

In the Fourth Report of thig Society, there are 

•ome very interestiDg statement! and facts in regard 

to the usefulnesg of manual labor in Public Priions and 

Penitentiarieg. We believe that they will be found 

applicable to Literary and Scientific Inititutions. 

Value of Labor as a means of support. 

*' The earnings of a considerable number 
of boys at the House of Reformation for Ju- 
venile Delinquents at South Boston is equal 
to the expense for clothing and food. Sup- 
pose the food to cost six cents a day, which 
18 above the actual expense ; and tlie cloth- 
ing three cents per day, which would give 
them three suits per year, and three pairs 
of shoes, then the expense of these items 
would be nine cents per day ; while a con- 
siderable number of them earn during the 
hours of labor only, ten cents per day. 
Here it should be remembered, that besides 
the hours for labor, there are hours for re- 
freshment and hours for moral and religious 
instruction, and hours for going to school. 
Does not this fact afford instruction for lar^e 
fiimilies, who find it difficult to gain subsis- 
tence ; for boarding schools and academies, 
where the resources of Parents are exhaust- 
ed to educate their children in idleness, 
when they mi^ht be better educated, and 
earn their food and clothing, if proper care 
was taken to provide in connexion with 
Buch Institutions, plans and hours and ma- 
terials for labor ? Does not the fact above 
stated afford instruction for Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries, where such invet- 
erate habits of bodily inaction are often 
formed as to induce dyspepsv in all its 
direful forms ; — a disease whicn causes fre- 
quent and premature death ; and if the sub- 
ject live, renders him a comparatively use- 
less member of society. 

^' Again, the whole expense for the subsis- 
tence of prisoners at Wethersfield, includ- 
ing food, clothing, bedding, medical atten- 
dance, instruction, and pay of the officers, 
is thirteen cents and four mills per day, 
while one hundred and forty boys at the 
house of correction in New York, from the 
age of six to nineteen years, earn, on con- 
tract, twelve and a half cents per day. 
'^ Once more, the food of the prisoners, in 



* The value of the labors performed b^ this Society 
is inestimable. The four Reports, which have been 
issued are a monument of the indefatigable research, 
and untirins philanthropy of the Secretary of the 
Society. The last Report, like its predecessors, is 
rich in matters of fact which affect the dearest inter- 
ests of the community. 



the Connecticut prison, costs $15,52 per 
year each, or twenty nine cents and ei^ht 
mills per week, or four cents and two mills 
per day. With this food, consisting of good 
bread, good beef and pork, good potatoes, 
and good water, and enough of it, the con- 
victs are healthy. There is little , or no use 
for the hospital, and there has not been a 
death, in eighteen months, and the labor of 
the prisoners is productive of a large income 
to the state, above every expense for the 
support of the Institution. 

"Again, the cooking for five hundred naen 
in the prison at Sing Sinff, is done with 
eighty pounds of coS per day. It is per- 
formed with great simplicity by an appara^ 
tus made at the prison, and sold for one 
hundred dollars, which, it is believed, will 
save one half the expense for fuel in large 
establishments." 
Value of lab(yr as an auxiliary ofmrtue. 

" The county prisons to a vast extent, 
throughout the United States, are Twt places 
of labor; and for this among other reasons 
are places of extreme profligacy in regard 
to gambling, profane swearing, Sabbath 
bres^ing, and other nameless onences. In 
the reformed prisons where labor has been 
systematically introduced, and industrious- 
ly prosecuted, under a vigilant inspection, 
a vast amount of moral evil has been pre- 
vented. This is delightfully illustrated at 
the prisons in Auburn, Sing Sing, and 
Wethersfield, and at the Houses of Kefuge 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 



m 

Even in the same prison, where some of 
the men have been furnished with labor, 
and others not, it is the testimony of the 
officers, that they can prevent evil more 
easily among one hundred men, who axe 
busily employed, than among ten, who have 
nothing to do. This general remark is appli- 
cable to Colleges, Academies, and Schools, 
and is one of the great reasons of the pro- 
fligacy found in them, and shows the need 
of reform in them as much as similar evils 
show the need of reform in the old Peniten- 
tiaries. What multitudes of Parents are 
called, every year, to mourn over the loss 
of their children's character, at Public 
Schools; and this because, among other 
reasons, they are not furnished withplaces, 
materials, and hours for labor. We hail 
therefore as harbingers of a better day, all 
those institutions of whatever name, in 
which, it is illustrated, how conducive pro- 
ductive labor is to virtue. We know not 
why bodily exercise on farms, and in work 
shops, should not be as favorable to the 
cause of sobriety and virtue in schools and 
Colleges, as in Prisons and Houses of Re- 
fuge.'^ 

We append the following tables for the 
sake of t&ie information which they furnish 
in regard to the kmds of work which can be 
provided, and the utensils, and the differ- 
ent articles which can be manufactured. 
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This, in tome places, is the principal dif- 
ficulty to be surmounted. 

Connecticut Prison at Wether^ld. Dur- 
ing the year ending March 31, 1829, the 
income of the 

Smith's shop was .... 474 39 

Cooper's shop 1258 88 

Shoe shop 3540 62 

Nail shop 1771 64 

Carpenter's shop .... 1363 72 

Tailor's shop 15 84 

Interest 16 52 

Labor of Lumpers .... 49 35 
Visitors 614 58 



Total 



$9105 54 



House of Refuge in JWio York. Work 
done by the boys in one year. 

Brass nails 15,600,000 

Cane chair bottoms . ... 10,884 

Willow work gallon demijons 2,150 

Brushes of various kinds . . 2,060 
Weight of bristles assorted and 

combed 2,000 

Founds of bristles picked . . 500 
Weight of bristles washed and 

bleached 1,000 

Soap and candle boxes for ship- 

pmg 18,600 

Shoes of various kinds . . . 2,450 
Suits of jackets and trowsers for 

winter 150 

Fairs of trowsers for summer 400 

Caps . 50 

Jkvenile Institution at South Boston. — 
Whole number of boys 94, during the year 
ending Jan. 1829. 

Boys at hat making 16 

" basket making - - - - 15 

" hair work 27 

police 15 

monitor 3 

" on oakum 10 

" at the office 1 

" at home 1 

Division of Time. In the House of Re- 
formation for Juvenile Delinquents, at 
South Boston, the following methodical 
and judicious arrangement of time is 
made ; to which much that is excellent in 
its condition is to be attributed. 
From 6, A. M. | of an hour for recreation. 
From I past 6, | of an hour for relig. exercis. 
From \ past 7, i an hour for breakfast. 
From 8, 2 hours for instruction in school. 
From 10, 2| hours for labor. 
From I past 12, | of an hour for recreation. 
From i past 1, J an hour for dinner. 
From 2, 2| hours for labor. 
From I past 4, | of an hour for recreation. 
From i past 5, J an hour for supper. 
From 6, 2 hours instruction in school. 
From 8, J an hour for religious exercises. 
From J^ past 8, P. M. 9^ hrs. for retirement. 
Sleep till 6, A. M. 



The hour for rising is much earlier in 
summer. 



It 
u 



ANOTHER INTXRK8TINO FACT. 

A manufacturer is now living in Cats* 
kill, N. Y. who, for a number of years, has 
had under his care several lads, who work 
from six to eight hours per day, and are in- 
structed four hours. The labor which they 
perform is that of making candlewick. Oth- 
er kinds of work are proposed. The labor 
of the boys is worth 25 cents each per day. 
They enjoy fine health, and are contented 
and happy. 

Could not such a plan be enlarged, and 
adapted to the accommodation of the chil- 
dren of the poor in all our towns ? The 
present system of confining them in poor 
houses is, we think, decidedly a bad one. 
These houses are not unfirequently schools 
of vice. Individuals of all ages and condi- 
tions are crowded together, and permitted 
to live in habits of unrestrained intimacy, 
without employment, without motive to any 
honorable effort, a burden or a nuisance to 
society. 

A *' House of Industry" might be erect- 
ed in every town, and placed under the 
care of a benevolent and judicious superin- 
tendent, where all needy children might 
be collected, and prepared to become bles- 
sings to their friends and to the communi- 
ty. By properly combining study, labor, 
and recreation, their minds would be nur- 
tured and disciplined, their support in part 
or entirely provided for, and the communi- 
ty relieved of a heavy burden. We are 
entirely satisfied of the expediency and 
practicability of such an effort. The suc- 
cess of the experiments in the Houses of 
Refuge in Boston and New York is incon- 
testable proof. We ardently long to see 
the day, when all the poor and degraded in 
our community will be enlightened and 
happy. There is a vast amount of igno- 
rance in the lower classes in society, which 
is the result of vice, and a vast amount of 
vice which is the result of ignorance. This 
degraded portion of our community have 
claims upon the sympathy and effectual as- 
sistance of the Philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian, which ought no longer to be neglected. 
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MUNIFICENT LIBERALITY. 

Within a few years past, seTeral indirid- 
uals, in our country, have given largely of 
their substance, in aid of the various sys- 
tems of charity which adorn the present 
age. Some of them enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion, on their dying beds, of reflecting, that 
in the vigour of health, as well as in the 
final disposition of their property, the poor 
and the perishing of this worla were not 
forgotten. For the sake of convenient ref- 
erence, we bring together, on our pafes, a 
record of the deeds of some of these (ustin- 
guished benefactors of mankind. 

Elias Boudinot, L.L. D. 

Dr. Boudinot was bom in Philadelphia, 
in May, 1740. He pursued the study of 
law under the direction of Hon. Richard 
Stockton, of New Jersey. In 1777, he was 
elected a member of the National Congress, 
and in 1782 President of that august oody. 
In the Christian xChari ties of the last thirty 
years he took a very active part. On the 
formation of the American JSible Society, 
he was unanimously elected President. 
He died on the 24th of October, 1821, at his 
residence in Burlinrton, N. J. honored and 
lamented by his ** fellow citizens in Ameri- 
ca, and his fellow Christians throughout 
the world." 

The following is an abstract of his will : 

I. The sum of $200 to ten poor widows. 

5. 15 shares in the Aqueduct Company to 
the Friendly Society of Females m Tur- 
lington. 

3. ^200 to the N. J. Bible Society, to pur- 
cnase spectacles for old people, to enable 
them to read the Bible. 

4. 4,000 acres of land to the American Jews* 
Society. 

6. $2,000 to the United Brethren's Mission- 
ary Society. 

6. ^500 each to the Magdalen Societies of 
New York and Philadelphia, and to the 
Cornwall Foreign Mission School. 

7. 3 houses in Philadelphia to the Trustees 
of the General Assembly. 

8. His Library to the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

9. 4,080 acres of Land to indigent Students 
in the same Institution ; no one to receive 
more than $200 annually. 

10. 4/)00 acres of Lajid to Nassau Hall Col- 
lege. 

II. 4,592 acres of Land to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

12. 3,270 acres to the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tel. 

13. 4,589 acres to the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

14. 1,300 acres of Land to supply the poor 
in Philadelphia with wood. 

15. $5,000 to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The residue of his estate, after the death 
of his daughter, to be divided, $10,000 to 



Nassau Hall; $5,000 to the Board of For- 
eign Missions, &g. Mr. Boudinot was dis- 
tinguished for his liberality during his life. 
He gave $10,000 to the American Bible 
Society, at its establishment. 

GoorBET Haoa, Esq. 

Mr. Haga, of Philadelphia, was an afflu- 
ent member of the Church of the United 
Brethren. Ho was emphatically a good 
man. After the death of Mrs.H., some 
time before his own death, he gave away 
$100,000. In his last will he made the fol- 
lowing disposition of his wealth. 

1. To the Pennsylvania Hospital $1,000 

2. To the Northern and ScMithem 
Dispensary, each ..... 1,000 

3. To the Deaf&; Dumb Institution 1,000 

4. To the German Society - - - 2,000 

5. To the Bible Society - - - - 4,000 

6. Widows' Society 5,000 

7. Orphan Asylum 10,000 

8. United Brethren's Church at 
Philadelphia 2,000 

9. To the United Brethren's Socie- 
ty for Propagating the GkMfpel - 30,000 
The remainder of his estate, valaed at 

$200,000, Mr. H. gave to the same Society, 
to be appropriated ad they shall dizect. 

Joseph Bu&r, Es^ 

Mr. Burr, of Manchester, Vt. died April 
14, 1828, aged 56. When about to make 
his will, he informed his firiends that it had 
long been his determination to bequeath 
most of his property to benevolent Institu- 
tions, that it might be doing good to the 
world when he was gone. He had no fiun- 
ily. The particular items of his be<^ueBts 
are stated on the authority of two of his ex- 
ecutors. 

1. American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions --------. 17,000 

2. American Bible Society - - - 15,000 

3. Am. Home Missionary Society 10,000 

4. American Tract Society - - 5,000 

5. American Colonization Society 5,000 

6. Vermont Dom. Missions^ Soc. 5,000 

7. N. W. Branch Am. Ed. Society 3,000 

8. Middlebury College .... 12,200 

9. Dartmouth College - - - - 1,000 

10. Williams College 1,000 

11. Congrega. Soc. at Manchester 5,000 

12. Also a lot of Land worth > > 400 

13. To support a Public Seminary 

in Mancnester 10,000 

14. To constitute two Clergymen 

Life Directors of Am. Bibfe Soc. 300 

15. Ifo a Baptist Clergyman in 
Manchester - 300 

16. To purchase a Farm for the sup- 
port of the Poor in do. - - - - 1 ,200 

$91,400 

Mr. Solomon Goodell. 

Mr. Goodell, who died in Jamaica Vt. in 
Sept. 1815, pursued a course of charity as 
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and one of tha moat Ikboriou Gtbbii Moiin- 
tain fsrineia. Hi* wbola ptopvrty never 
WooldluiTfwildrot $5,000. All hU money 
! procnied by MTero perroniil labor. 



Buhop'i Fimd, BoDth Cuolint hjOOO 

Protartint Epii. Dam. Him., S. C. 10,000 
Muinei'i Cborcb, CbkileitoD 5,000 



When Ukinj 



lopsj 
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circofation of the Scripture! on the olher 
Btde of the globe, hii whole ■ppearance in- 
dicated that he was in the pliuneit clasi of 
loborioua tumeri. His wearing apparel, 
when he died, did not equal in value what 
ia often paid tor ■ linile gument b^ par- 
song who cannot afford to do mj Ihm^ in 
Uia way of rhiuiij. Fat many yean Mr. 
G. wu in the habit of giving $100 ■ jear 
to the Conneeticnt Minionar; Societj, and 
$50 to the Hampahire Mia*. Bociety. He 
aJsD ErequeDtlj gave $50 to aroaUer ob- 
jecta. When the American Board waa 
formed in 1310, be did not wait for an ifent 
to viait him, but w«nt, on foot, to the Rev. 
Di. Lyman, of HatEeld, 50 miles diatant. 
to say that he wiibed to aubacribe ^500 far 
iinmediats nee, and SI,000 to the perma. 
neni fhnd. He would gjva jt5D aa earneal 
money, and would forward the remaining 
^50 as soon aa he could raiie it. He would 
pay the jntereat annually upon the (1,000, 
ODtil be coald pay the principal. At one 
time he brought to Dr. Lyman $450. Af- 
ter the monej' waa counted, Dr. L, aaid to 
fcim. " I presume you wish to have this 
■lUD endm«ed on the not« of $1,000." "Oh 
no," waa the reply, " I believe that that 
note ia good yet. This is a leparata mat- 
ter, to Iwlp repair the louei of the Baptiat 
miasionariea at Seramnore." At the time 
of hia death, after snitably proridlng fbr his 
family, he made the Board hia reaiduary 

Mm. PaisK NoHRta. 
This lady, the widow of John Nonia, 
Eaq. of Salem, Muu. bequeathed ^,000 
to me American Board of Poreiffp Missions, 
and $30,000 to the Andover Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr. Fbkdsrice Eohhk 
beqneathed the following auma to public in- 
Btitutlons, the amount to be paid on the de- 
ceaie of Hn. Eohne. 

TotfaeHoaseofRefiige, Phil'a $100,000 
Orphan Asylum 60,000 

Penn. Inat. for the Deaf and Dumb 20,000 
Infant School Society 6,000 

Female GpiscopsI Aesocia. Phil'a 6,000 
Fem.Ben. Soc.of St.Jamea'Church 3,000 
Episcopal Theol. Seminary, N.T. 100,000 
Sun, Scbdol Un. of the Epia, Ch. 20^ 
Epia. Dom. &For. Miss, Sac. 10,000 

Biahop'a Fnnd, Fennsyli 



Mra. kohne. — Crnain propertiea 
apart for the benefit of the teatator'a colla- 
teral kindred: and many bequests are mada 
to hia aervuita and poor ttienda. 

The residue of hia estate ia bequeathed 
to hia Eiecntora in trust for distribution to 
such charities in Pennsylvania and Sonth 
Carolina, aa thev may deem most beneficial 
to mankind, and so that part of the colored 
population of each of the said states of Penn- 
aylvania and South Carolina ahall partaka 
thereof 

Mr. Eohne waa a native of Oennany, and 
fbr many years a citizen of South Carolina. 
Hii Eiecutors are Mrs. Eohne, John Boh. 
len,and Roberts Vaui ef Philadelphia, and 
Robert Maxwell of South Carolina. 



POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

In a lata number ofthe London Mission- 
ary Register there are some interesting cal- 
calatiaos in regard to the population of tha 
irlabe, which we transfer, with some modi- 
ScaCions, to our pages, A partof these sta- 
tistics is from a work of M, Adrien Balbi, 
in which he has been engaged for a long 
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Estintatt accor^tig to RtUgion. 

a naUona 657,000,000 

ma- - - 140,000,000 
- - - - 800,000,000 



Great Britain 150,000,000 
U,StateBofAmer. 11,000,000 
RuBBiB,SwedenA6. 29,000/100-190, 
Greek Church,Kaa-\ 



Rom. Calk. States 



60,000,000 
135,000,000 



Episcopal Soe. for Propagating Chris- 
tianity in Pennsylvania J 
Ladies' Ben. Boc., Charleston 5^000 



5,000 



Total, 945,000,000 

ninothtT Colcidalion, making the numier of 

Pagans mueA Uts, 
Under Christian GovemmentB 387,788,000 
Under Mahom, Governments 79,000,000 
Under Pagan Governments 277,213,000 

737,000,000 
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7%ote under Chriatian goverwrnfta art thtu divided, | 

Protestant States - - - - 193,624,000 
Roman Catholic States - - 134,164,000 
Russian or Greek States - - 60,000,000 



387,788,000 

It thus appears that more than half the 
population of the globe has been brought 
under governments professedly Christian. 
This state of things is very different from 
what existed a century since. 

Then Great Britain and all her Colonies 
could not number more than 20,000,000 

Russia - - 30,000,000 

And all Christian Governments 

not more than 200,000,000 

The Grand Siguier, the Sophy, and the 
Great Mogul were tho'most potent arbiters 
of the destinies of man. Nearly all India 
and Asia were under Pagan or Mahommedan 
sway. All the religious missions in exist- 
ence were in connexion with the Romish 
Church. The only religion that was not 
disseminating itself, that was not gain- 
ing" ground was the Protestant. 

During the last 20 years, the only States 
which have materially added to their num- 
bers are Great Britain, Russia and America. 

This PROVIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT of God 

enforces on all Christians, with evidence 
rapidly augmenting, the duty of laboring 
for the conversion of the world. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



N0MBER OF Indians 
in the United States, estimated by the war 
department, as within the territory of the 
United States. 
2,573 within the states of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, R. I. Conn, and Virginia. 
4,820 within the state of New- York. 

300 within the state of Pennsylvania. 
3,100 within the state of North Carolina. 
300 within the state of South Carolina. 
5,000 within the state of Georgia. 
1,000 within the state of Tennessee. 
1,877 within the state of Ohio. 
23,400 within the state of Mississippi. 
19,200 within the state of Alabama. 
939 within the state of Louisiana. 
4,050 within the state of Indiana. 
5,900 within the state of Illinois. 
5,631 within the state of Missouri. 
9,340 within the peninsula of Michigan. 
7,200 within the territory of Arkansas. 
4,000 within the territory of Florida. 
20,200 within the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi, Tiorth of the state of Illinois, 
and west of the three upper lakes. 
94,300 within the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and not included in the states 
of Louisiana or Missouri, or the ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. 
20,000 within the Rocky Mountains. 
80,000 west of the Rocky Mountains, be- 

tween latitude 44** and 49**. 

313,130 within the United States. 



Rev. EBENEZER MIRICK, ord. evang. Bap. Sedg- 
wick, Maine. May 20, 1829. 

Rev. BERIAH GREEN, IdbU pastor, Cong. Kenne- 
bunkport, Me. late of Brandon, Vt. July 31. 

Rev. WILLIAM FORD, inst. pastor, Unite. Augui- 
ta, Me. late of Newburyport. Septeoaber 9. 

Rev. THOMAS B. RIPLEY, inst. pastor. Bap. Ban- 
gor, Me. Sept. 10. 

Rev. S. HARRISON KEELER, ord. pastor, Cong. 
South Berwick. Oct. 15. 

Rev. SAMUEL W. CLARKE, ord. pastor, cong. 

Greenland, New Hampshire. Augusts. 
Rev. STEPHEN MORSE, inst. pastor, Cong. Troy, 

N. H., late of Merrimac, N. U. Aug. 28. 
Rev. GEORGE KALLOCH, ord. pa8tor,Bap.Cbester, 

N. H. Sept. 10. 
Rev. SAMUEL ARNOLD, inst. pastor, Cong. Ossi- 

pee, N. H. Sept. 23. 
Rev. MOSES G. 6ROSVENOR, inst. pastor, Cong. 

Acworth, N. H. Oct. 14. 

Rev. ABRAM MARSH, ord. pastor, Cong. Readings 
Vermont. June 23, 1829. 

Rev. DANIEL D. FRANCIS, ord. pastor, Cong. Ben- 
son, Vt. July 2a 

Rev. JOHN A. MURRAY, NELSON HI6LEY, E- 
LIPHALET KENT, ord. evang. Cong. PitU- 
ford.Vt. Auff. 26. 

Rev. LEVI WALKER, ord. evang. Hobbardston,Vt. 

Rev. ORENCATLIN, inst. pastor, cong. Western, 
Massachusetts. July 1, 1829. 

Rev. WILLIAM SHEDD, inst. pastor, cong. Abing- 
ton, Ms. July 1. 

Rev. HORACE B. CHAPIN, inst. col. pastor, cong. 
West Hampton, Ms. July 15. 

Rev. H.G.O.D WIGHT, ord. evang. presb. Great 
Barrington, Ms. July 15. 

Rev. BERNARD CAVEN AGH, ord. priest, Roman 
Cath. Boston, Ms. by bishojs Fenwick. July 19. 

Rev. DANIEL L. B. GOODWIN, ord. priest, epis. 
Sutton, Wilkinsonviile par. Ms. by bishop Gris- 
wold. July 26. 

Mr. JAMES H.TYNG, ord. deacon, epis. Sutton, 
Wilkinsonviile, Ms. by bish. Griswold. July 26. 

Rev. ARETAS LOOMIS, inst. pastor, cong. Cole- 
raine, Ms. 1st con?, church. Aug. 4. 

Rev. SAMUEL NOTT, inst. pastor cong. Ware- 
ham, Ms. Aug. 5. 

Rev. JAMES R. GUSHING, ord. pastor, cong. Boz- 
boro\ Ms. Auf. 12. 

Rev. M. 6. WHEELER, ord. evan. presb. Newbury- 
port, Ms. Aug. 12. 

Rev. GEORGE B. WHITING, ord. evan. cong. Rich- 
mond, Ms. miss, to Greece. Aug. 6. 

Rev. HORATIO ALGER, ord. pastor, unit. Chelsea, 
Ms. Sept. 2. 

Rev. R. EVERETT PATTISON, ord. pastor, bap. 
Salem, Ms. 2d baptist church. Sept. 9. 

Rev. CALVIN W. BABBIT, MARTIN M. POST, 
PHANUEL W. WARRtNER, IRA M. WEAD, 
HENRY SHEDD, JONATHAN M.ROWLAND, 
CHARLES M. PUTNAM, HERVBY O. HIG- 
LEY, ord. evang. presb. Boston, Mass. miss, to 
the \Vest Sept 24. 

Rev. HARRISON^ALLEN, HOLLIS READ. CUT- 
TING MARSH, WILLIAM HERVEY, ord. 
evang. presb. Boston, Ms. foreign miss. Sept. 24. 

Rev. ANDREW H. REED, ANSEL R. CLARK, 
HENRY LITTLE, JOHN K. YOUNG, ord. 
evang. presb. Boston, Ms. agents for benevolent 
societies. Sept. 24. 
Rev. STETSON RAYMOND, inst. pastor, cong. 
Freetown, Assonet village, Ms. Sept. 30. 

Rev. ASA HIXON, Jr. ord. col. pastor, cong. Oak- 
ham, Ms. Oct. 7. 

Rev. ELIJAH C. BRIDGEMAN, ord. evang. cong. 
Belchertown, Ms. miss, to China. Oct. 8. 
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Sav. JAMES EVERETT, «td. priest, rail. Plro?1> 
denc«i Bbode IsUnd, ehapl&iii U. S. frisata Con- 
atellation. July 15, ISaiB. 

Bar. ASA F. HOPKINS, ard. pastor, coog. Paw- 
tucket, B. I. Aug. 6. 

Bay. JAMES SABINE, ord. dea. epii . Providence, 
B. L Grace eh. Boetoa, late Preab. cb. Aug. 28. 

Bay. LAUBANUS P. HtCKOCK, init. paator, eong. 
LitcbfiaM, Gonneatieut. July 15. 

Bav. JAMES NOYES, Jr. iiiat. paator, coog. Middle- 
fieldjMiddletown, Oonn. July 99L 

Ray.GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, inat. pastor, bap. Hart- 
ford Conn, late of Beading, Ms. July S9. 

Bay. B. & MALLEBY, iost. pastor, bap. Willingtoo, 
Conn. Aug. IS. 

Bay. SIMEON & JOCELYN, ord. eyang. eong. New 
Haren, Conn. Aug. 95. 

Rey. TALCOTT BATES, JASON ATWATEB, 
ord. evaog. eong. Woodbury, Conn. Aug. 96. 

Rav. ELDAD BARBEB, WILLIAM 8. POBTER, 
EVEBTON JUDSON, JULIAN M. STUBTE- 
VANT, THEBON BALDWIN, ord. erang. 
eong. Woodbury, Conn, adssionaries to the west. 
Aug. 96. 

Ilay. GRANT POWEBS, inst. pastor, eong. Goshen, 
Conn. lata of Hayerhill, N. H. Aug. 27. 

Bey. GEORGE CABRINGTON, inst. pastor, eong. 
North Croshen. Conn. Aug. 27. 

Eey. WILLIAM LUCAS, ord. priest, epis. Wood- 
bury, Conn. Sept. 3. 

Bay. H ABVEY FINCH, ord. priest, epis. New Pres- 
ton, Conn. Sept. 5. 

Bey. WILLIAM M' J IMSEY, installed pastor, presb. 

MooticellOtSalliyan ca New York. June 93, 1899. 
Bey. WILLIAM CALHOONE, inst. pastor, reform. 

Dutch, Hyde Park, Dutchess co. N. Y. June 30. 
Bov. ISBAEL BOBABDS, ord. pastor, bap. Blilford, 

Otsego CO. N. Y. July 4. 
Mr. EDWABD BALLARD, JOHN M. GUION, 

ULYSSES M. WHEELER, EDWARD Y. 

HI6BIE, JOUN WILEY, Jr. ord. deacons, epis. 

N. Y. city. July 5. 
Bey. NATHANIEL E. JOHNSON, ord. pastor, pres. 

East Genoa, N. Y. July 8. 
Bey. JAMES A. CABNAHAN, ord. evang. presb. 

East Genoa, N. Y. Am. home miss, for Indiana. 

July 8. 
Bay. DIRCK C. LANSING, D. D. installed pastor, 

presb. Utiea, N. Y. 2d Presb. church. July 15. 
Bay. EBENEZEB MEAD, ord. pastor, presb. Biga, 

N.Y. July 15. 
Bey. BOBERT P. LEE. ord. pastor, ref. Dutch, 

Hontgomery, N. Y. July 15. 
Bay. ALv AH LILLY, ord. evang. presb. Franklin, 

N. Y. July 1& 
Bey. MILTON KIMBALL, CHABLES DAN- 

FORTH, ord. eyangelists^ presb. Aubnrn, N. Y. 

Am. Home Missionaries for Indiana. July 91. 
Bey. C. WHITE, inst pastor, presb. Cazenoyia, N.Y. 

July 22. 
Bay. LUCIUS FOOT, ordained pastor, presb. Tren- 
ton, Oneida co. N. Y. July 27. 
Bay. WILLIAM BOYSE, inst^pastor, Bef. Dutch. 

Woodstock, Ulster co. N. Y. July S7. 
Bey. JONATHAN F. MOBBIS, inst. pastor, Bef. 

Dutch, Nassau Bensselaer co. N. Y. Aug. 12. 
Bay. JAMES STEVENSON, ord. pastor, Bef: Dutch, 

Florida, Montgomery co. N. Y. Aug. 11. 
Bav. WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, D. D. inst. pastor, 

presb. Albany, N. Y. 2d Plresb. ch. late of West 

SprlngSeld, Ms. Aug. 26. 
Bey. WASHINGTON CHRISTIAN, ord. evang. 

ban. N. York city, N. Y. to return among the 

eoloured people of Providence, R. I. with whom 

ha has been laboring with success. Sept. 8. 
Bay. GEOBGE BBYAN PARDOW, ord. priest, 

Bom. Cath. N. Y. city. Sept. 8. 
Bav. JOHN G. MORGAN, ord. pastor, presb. Naples, 

Ontario co. N. Y. Sent. 9. 
Bav. WILLIAM BEABuSLEY, ord. evang. eong. 

Madison, Madison co. N. Y. Home Missionary 

inErieco. N. Y. Sept. 9. 
Rjev. CHABLES G. CLARK, ordained evang. eong. 

Madison, Madison co. N. Y. Home Missionary 

to Michigan Tenitory, Sept. 9. 
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Bay. SAMUEL H. OBIDLEY, ord. evtng. eoo^. 
Madison, Madison ca N.Y. Home Missionary in 
Erie oo. N. Y. Sept. 9. 

Bev. ROBERT W. HILL, inst. pastor, East Bloom- 
field, N. Y. 8ept. 10. 

Rev. ADAMS W. PLATT. inst. pastor, presb. West 
Galway, N. Y. Sept. 3. 

Rev. JOSIAJA FLEISCHER, ord. evang. bap. Sara- 
toga, N. Y. Sept. 10. 

Mr. JAMES SELKlNG, ord. deacon, epis. Moravia, 
Cayuga co. N.Y. Rppt. 10. 

Rev. JOIIN MIDDLETOWN, ord. pastor, bap. N.Y. 
city. East Bapt. Ch. Bept. 14. 

Bev. FREDERICK A. 8TKALE, ord. evang. presb. 
New Lobanon, N. Y. Sept. 16. 

Bay. AARON GARRISON, inst. pastor, prasb. Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. i?ent. 30. 

Bay. J. S CHRISTMAS, inst. pastor, presb. N. ¥. 
city. Bowery Church. Oct. 14. 

Rev. CHRISTIAN Z. PAULISON, inst. pastor, 
Ref. Dutch, Aquackanock. N. J. June 21, 1»29. 

Rev. WILLIAM BACON, ordained evang. baptist, 
N. J. August 5. 

Rev. ISAAC PABDEE, ord. priest, epis. Philaial- 

5hia, Pennsylvania. Aug. 9, 1829. 
OHN SWAN, ord. deacon, epis. Hamiltonville, 

Pa. Aug. 16. 
Rev. RAYMOND A. HENDERSON, ord. priest, 

epis. Hamiltonville, Pa. Aug. 16. 
Rev. MORGAN J. RHEES, ord. evang. bap. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sept. 9. 
Mr. JOHN H. MARSDEN, ord. deacon, epis. York, 

Pa. St. John's Church. SepU 90. 
Bev. ABRAHAM O. HALSEY, installed pastor, 

Bef. Dutch, North and Sooth Hampton, Bucks 

CO. Pa. Sept. 23. 
Mr. ROBEKT W. GOLDSBOROUGH, ord. deacon, 

epis. Germantown, Pa. St. Luke's Ch. Sept. 97. 
Rt. Rev. WILLIAM MEADE, D. D. consec. assist. 

bishop, epis. Philadelphia, Pa. assist, bishop, di- 

ocess of Virginia. Aug. 19. 

Mr. HENRY B. GOODWIN, ord. deacon, epis. 
Richmond, Virginia. July 5, 1889. 

Rev. SAMUEL L. WHATSON, inst. pastor, presb. 
Steel Creek, Mecklenburg co. N.C. May 32, 1890. 

Bev. CHABLES LE BOY BOYD. ord. pastor, presb. 
near Winnsborough, S. Car. Unitea Churches of 
Mount Olivet ana Jaekson Creek. June 13, 1899. 

Bev. DENNIS M. WINSTON, ord. evang. presb. 
Greensborough, Greene co. Georgia. Aug. 7. 

Bev. Mr. MABTIN, ord. evang. presb. Alabama. 
Bev. Mr. DUNHAM, ord. evang. presb. Alabama. 

Bav. SAMUEL C. JENNINGS, ordained pastor, 

presb. Sharon, Ohio. June 94, 1899. 
Bay. ALVAN NASH, ord. pastor, presb. BavmaiMt, 

Ohio. Sept. 99. 
Whole munber in tk$ oftsvs ItsC, 193. 

SUMMARY. 

Consecrations . . 1 STATES. 

Ordinations ... 89 Maine ... 5 

Installations . . 32 jj^^ Hampshire . 6 

^nn*»«a Vermout ... 6 

OFFICES. Massachusetts . . 33 

Assistant Bishop . 1 Bhode Ishind . . 3 

Pastors ... 51 Connecticut . . 16 

Col. Pastors ... 9 New York ... 96 

Evangelists ... 48 New Jersey • . . 9 

Priests ... 8 Fannsylvania . • • 8 

Deacons ... 19 Virginia ... 1 

N.Carolina ... 1 

DENOMINATIONS. & Carolina . • . 1 

Congregational . . 37 ?t?i^*. " ' * ' i 

PresVeriau ... 41 Alabama * ... 9 

Baptist ... 12 0»»»« ... a 

Episcopal ... 19 DATBa 

Dutch Reformed . 7 1899 May .... 9 

Unitarian ... 2 June ... 6 

Roman Catholic . 9 July .... 31 

Not designated . . 9 August ... 39 

September • . 43 

Former Beneficiaries \ -,» October . .' . 5 

of the Am. Ed. Soc I '^ Not designated 3 
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Not. 



qUARTERLT lilST 

or 
DEATHS 

of Cl&rgymtn aiut Students in THeologjf, 

Rot. SAMUEL CHANDLER, aet. 68, eong. Elliot, 

Maine. Auff. 1880. 
Rev. JOHN HULL, aet. 31, bap. Lirarmore, M». A 

native of Nova Scotia. An{. 

Rev. MICAH PORTER, aet. 89, eong. Flainfield, 
New Hampshire. Sept. 8, 1889. 

Rev. JOSEPH CURRIER, aet 87, ooof . Corinth, 
Vermont. Aug. 1899. 

Her. GEORGE MORET, aet. 80, eon|. Walpole, 
Mass. Sen. pastor, 46th of his Minutnr. Aug, 

Rev. JOHN FOSTER, D. D. aet. 68. eong. Brif hton, 
Mass. Sept. 

Rev. ISAAC SMITH, aet. 80, eong. Boston, Mass. 
Chaplain of the Almshouse. Oct. 

Rev. GEORGE 6RISW0LD, aet. 27. epise. Bristol, 
Rhode Island. Son of Rt. Rev. Bishop Griswoid. 
Sept. 97. 

Key. PETER STARR, aet. 85, cong. Warren, Con- 
necticut. A pastor 60 years, one of the oldest 
graduates of Y. Col., and oldest minister in the 
tate. July 17. 
Rev. DANIEL SOMERS, epise. Norwalk, Conn. 
Sept. 11. 

Rev. MATTHIAS BRUEN, aet. 36, presb. New 

Yorlc city. Pastor of Bleecker-st. Ch. Sept. 6. 
Rev. ALEXANDER GUNN, D. D. Reform. Dutch, 

Bloomingdale, N. Y. Sept. la 
Rev. ABRAHAM G. BAIRD, aet. 31, baptist. New 

York city. Sept. 99. 
Rey. ROBERT ADDISON, aet. 74, epise. Niagara, 

N. Y. A pastor 33 years. Oct. 6. 
Rev. PEARSON CROSBY^ aet. 67, bap. near Fre- 

donia, N.Y. formerly of Thompson, Conn. Sept. 
Rev. JOHN COOPER, aet. 61, bap. Rensselaerville, 

N. Y. Oct. 9. I 

Rev. WILLIAM HARRIS, D. D. aet. 66, epis. New 

York city. President of Columbia Col. Oct. 18. 

Rev. JOHN RIDDEL, D.D. aet. 71, Ref. Dutch, Ro- 
binson*s Run, Pennsylvania. Sept. 4. 

Rev. THOMAS B. MONTAGUE, aet.60,Ref.Dutcb, 
South Hampton, Bucks co. P^nn. Sept. 97. 

Ray. MICHAEL DU BOURG EGAN, aet. 99, Ro- 
man Catholic in France, of Maryland, late Pres- 
ident of Mount St. Mary*s Seminary at Emmits- 
hurg, and nephew of tm first Catholic Bishop of 
Philadelphia. May 99. 

Rev. HENRY N. HOTCHKISS, aet. 99, episc.Wil- 
liam and Mary parish, Cecil co. Md. Rector of 
St. 8tephen*s Church, Cecil co. Sept. 

Rev. JONATHAN HELFENSTEIN, aet. 46, Ger. 
Ref. Ch. Fredericktown, Md. Sept. 93. 

Rey. BENJAMIN JONES, Baltimore, Md. recently 
of Boston, Mass. Oct. 11. 

Rev. JOHN FAULCON, aet. 59, bap. New Hope, 

Surry co. Virginia. Twenty six years Clerk of 

tlie Superior Court. Sept. 16. 
Rev. JOHN BEN, aet. 75, bap. Petersburg, Va. A 

coloured man. Sent. 16. 
Rev. VINCENT T. CROSBY, aet. 98, moth. Ca-Ira, 

Cumberland co. Va. Sept. 16. 
Rev. JOHN BARKSDALE, presb. Charlottesville, 

Va. Oct. 1. 

Rev. HENRY HOLMES, methodist, Edenton, North 

Carolina. July S8. 
Rev. WILLIAM N. ABBINGTON, method. N. C. 

Sept. 15. 
Rev. JOSEPH D. KILPATRICK, presb. Rutherford 

CO. N. C. Sept. 90. 

Rev. JOHN HONOUR, aet 60, meth. Charleston, 

South Carolina. Sept. 19. 
Rev. MOSES HOLLAND, aet. 71, bap. Anderson 

District, S. C. Sept. 8. 

Rev. GEORGE HILL, meth. Milledgeville, Georgia. 
Aug. S9. 



Rev. G. 6. M< WHORTER, Mt 06. prasb. Washing- 
ton, Augusta CO. Alabama. Formerly pastor of 
a Church in Salem, S. C. July 17. 

Rev. WILLIAM H. JUDD, aet. 93, epise. Mobile, 
Ala. A Missionary— native of New London, 
Conn. Aug. 7. 

Rev. HUBBARD SAUNDERS, aet. 63, neth. Nash^ 
ville, Tennessee. Sept. 7. 

Rev. DE FERNEX. French protestaat. New 

Orleans, Looisiana. Aug. 

Rev. HORATIO N. GRAY, episo. Tallahasse, Fkr 
rida. Missionary— formerly Rector of Christ Ch« 
Georgetown, Dist Col. Aug. 5. Total 38. 

Rev. ALFRED FINNEY, preab. Dwight, Cherokee 
Nation. A member of the Dwight Misston fam- 
ily. June 19, 1899. 



STUDENTS IN THEOLOGY. 

Mr. JAMES ROBINSON, piesb. Prinoe Edward oo. 

Virginia. A member of the Union Tiieologioal 

Seminary. July 99, 1899. 
Mr. GEORGE W. STRONG, aet. 93, eong. Bolton, 

Conn. A member of the New Haven Tbeol.Sem. 

Aug. 6. 
Mr. RODNEY CURTISS, aet. 96, cons. Soathing- 

ton, Conn. A member of New Haven TlieM. 

Seminary. Auff. 18. 
Mr. EBBNEZER M*PHERRIEN, presb. Newton, 

Penn. A graduate of Jefferson Collece in tSSS. 

Sept. Total 4. 

Whole numbor in the above liot, 43. 



SUMMARY. 






AGES. 




STATES. 






From 90 to 30 


5 


Maine .... 




9 


30 40 . . 


3 


New Hampshiro . 






40 50 . . 


1 


Vermont . . . 






50 60 . • 


1 


Massachusetts • 






60 70 . . 


9 


Rhode Island . . 






70 80 . . 


4 


Connecticut . . 






80 90 . . 


5 


New York . . 






Not specified . . . 
Sum of all the ag- . . 
es specified ^ 


10 


Pennsylvania 
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Maryland . • . 






MU 


Virginia . . • 
N. Carolina » . 






Average age • • . 


51 










South Carolina . 






DENOMINATIONP 


GfiOfffia . . • . 






A#AtfXv V'AjHLA*^ X% a A^^Avm 

Congregational . . 
Presbyterian . • . 
Baptist .... 
Episcopal .... 
Methooist . . . 


7 

4 
7 
7 
6 


Alabama * . ; 
Tennessee » . • 
Louisiana . . i 
Florida . . . 






Dutch Reformed . . 


3 


DATES. 






Grerman Reformed . 


1 


1899 May . . . 


« 




French Protestant . 


1 


July • . • 


. 




Roman Catholie . • 


1 


August . . 


k 


8 


Not specified . . 


1 


September > 


. 


90 






October . . 


• 


6 


Students in Theolog] 


r 4 




_ 


_ 



STATE OF RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES. 

As the terms for study have recently commenced, 
in roost of our Colleges, we have not any facta of spe- 
cial interest to communicate, except the cheering 
one, that an unusually large number of professonr of 
religion have joined the several Freshmen elaaaoi. 
In ono or two of the Colleges, this will be the means 
of giving apreponderance of influence on the side of 
religion. The Providence of God, in the past history 
of our Literary Institutions, speaks with a voice of 
admonition, as well as of encouragement, to all the 
friends of piety and human happiness. It says to 
them, in impressive lansua^, that nothing bat the 

Spirit of God can render 



living influence of the Spirit 
seats of Literature real and permanent blassinga to 
the world. It, also, holds out the encouraging aasor- 
ance, that this influence may be abundantly enjoyid 
in answer te fiirvsat and fiiitiifal prayer. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Board of DireC" 
tors. — At this meeting, held in Boston on 
Wednesday, the 14th of October, there 
were received, upon the fonds of the Pa- 
rent Society and its Branches, fifty^kree 
new Beneficiaries; forty-nine by recom- 
mendation of Examining Committees, and 
four by transfer from another Education 
Society. The foUowing list will exhibit 
the respectiTe places of study. 

Bangor Theological Seminary ... 1 

Auburn do. do. .... 2 

Bowdoin College 3 

Dartmouth College 1 

University of Vermont 1 

Middlebury College 1 

Amherst College 6 

Yale College -.. 5 

Union College 1 

Miami University 2 

Indiana College -* 1 

3 Academies in Maine ...... 3 

3 do. in New Hampshire - - 3 

8 do. in Massachusetts - - - 12 

7 do. in New York ... - 9 

1 do. in New Jersey - - - . l 

1 do. in Connecticut .... 1 

53 

2 Theol. Seminaries, 9 Collej^es, 23 Acad- 
emies or Schools— Total, 34 Institutions. 

The whole number of young men assist- 
ed by the Parent Society and its Branches, 
at the recent meetings of their respective 
Boards of Direction, is 377. The whole 
amount appropriated is ^72. Remittan- 
ces were ordered, to supply deficiencies in 
the treasuries of three of the Branch Socie- 
ties — Maine, New Hampshire, and Con- 
necticut. The young men assisted belong 
to 7 Theologrical Seminaries, 16 Colleges, 
and about 37 Academies. Total, 60 Insti- 
tutions. 

Funds, 

Ths Socixtt grxatlt needs assist- 
▲VGX ; especially does it want, at the pres- 
ent moment, every dollar which has been 
pledged by individuals, churches, or soci- 
eties. Relying upon the stipulations of do- 
nors in different portions of the country, 
the American Education Society has sol- 
emnly pledged its patronage to every ap- 
plicant of suitable character and qualifica. 
tioiuii in th« United Steles. In eonse- 



quence of this pledge, numerous applica- 
tions have been, and still are made, for as- 
sistance, from different and widely distant 
parts of the country. But, hitherto, the re- 
sources of the Society and its Branches 
have come short of meeting these applica- 
tions, and the Society is now largely in 
debt for advances. It is hoped, that this 
fact will plead effectually with all the 
friends and benefactors of the Society, and 
with the respective Branches and Auxiliv 
ries, and excite them to greater efforts. 
The cause is rapidly advancing, and the 
time is not far distant, when, if these ef> 
forts are continued with unanimity and 
zeal, a new and better day will dawn upon 
the church. Friends of this sacred enter- 
prise ! You will not disappoint the confi- 
dence which you have inspired by your lib- 
erality. The Directors of the American 
Education Society look to you for the 
means of redeeming those solemn engage- 
ments which, in your name, they have 
made to our nation and to the world. 

Faivful Measures. 

In consequence of information communi- 
cated to the Board at this meeting, by the 
government of Amherst College, respect- 
ing a Beneficiary in that Institution; it 
was voted, that his name be stricken from 
the list of Beneficiaries qf the Society, Sel- 
dom have the Directors been called to dis- 
charge a more painful duty. When a 
youth, fostered by public benevolence, and 
nurtured in the bosom of the Christian 
church, becomes an apostate, and commits 
a series of frauds which makes him amena- 
ble to a civil tribunal, a deep and lasting 
wound is inflicted which nothing can heal. 
The cause of religion may flourish in spite 
of the reproach cast upon it, but it necessa- 
rily encounters new and increased obsta- 
cles. Such hindrances it has met with 
from the days of Judas Iscariot to the pres- 
ent hour. And if ever Education Socie- 
ties shall become paralyzed and die, they 
will fall by the hands of some such traitor. 
The friends of the American Education So- 
ciety have, indeed, rarely had occasion to 
adopt so painful a measure as the one re« 
ferred to above. Out of nearly one thou^ 
sand young men assisted, there have been 
but few who have not proved an ornament 
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to thd Chrlitian ptol^Mion. Bat whisn an 
opposite character is exhibited, there ia 
only one course to pursue, and that is to 
cut off the offender from all intercourse 
with the Society. 

Two jonng men were suspendedj also, at 
this meeting, for insubordination to the au- 
thority of their Instructors. The Benefi- 
ciaries of Education Societies are justly ex- 
|>ected to exert an influence in favor of the 
order and good government of the Institu- 
tions With which they are connected j and 
Ao such excuse as is commonly rendered, 
can absolve them from this obligation. The 
tMrectors of this Society have uniformly 
borne their solemn testimony against all 
breaches of this nature. 



Important Rctlxs. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors, held Feb. 3. 
1829, it was 

Voted^That this CommiUee judge itin- 
earuistent with the interests of Vie American 
Education Society to continue patronage to 
ahy Beneficiaries who shall enter into the 
marriage state, during their preparatory 
studies. 

The above vote, was confirmed by the 
Board in April following ; and the resolu- 
tion becomei^ of coarse, a rale of the Soci- 
ety. 

Refunding to Branch Societies, 
By the 10th article of the chapter con- 
teining rules for regulating the intercourse 
between Branch Societies and the Parent 
Society, it is provided, That the income of 
all Scholarships, and all donations for im- 
mediate use, which may be given within 
the limits of a Branch Society, and which 
ahall not be otherwise directed by the do- 
nors, shall be pledged to the Board of Di- 
PDCtors of such Branch, to be appropriated 
by them according to the terms of the Gen- 
eral Constitution.— Rules, Chap. VIII. sec. 
10. 

The following rule has been adopted re- 
cently, in addition to the above. By this 
rule. Branch Societies become entitled to 
the monies refunded by Beneficiaries who 
have been aided from their funds, in the 
same manner as they heretofore have been, 
to other fands, subject to their direction. 



The same reasons which led to ^e estab- 
lishment of Branch Societies, originally, 
have produced this additional arrangement, 
viz. to guard as effectually as possible a- 
gainst future perversion or monopoly of the 
funds, and to secure local as well as general 
interests. It is believed, that when all the 
provisions which have been adopted by the 
American Education Society, with a view 
to these ends, shall be fully known, it will 
be seen to stand without a rival in the se- 
curity which it affords for the faithful man- 
agement of funds. The resolution was 
adopted with great unanimity by the Board, 
as all other measures, relating to this sub- 
ject, have been. The following are the 
words of the resolution. 

Voted — That monies rounded by Bem^ 
eiarieSf appropriations to whom shall have 
been made by a Branch Society ^ shall hereof' 
ter be pledged to the Branch Society by which 
the money teas appropriated, in the same 
manner as is now provided for in regard to 
other Junds raised loithin the limits of Branch 
Societies, 



WESTERN AGENCY OF*THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

Established at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The repeated applications which have re- 
cently been made to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Education Society, 
fi^)m individuals and Seminaries, in the 
valley of the Mississippi, to aid young men 
preparing for the ministry, have determin- 
ed the Board to establish an agency at Cin- 
cinnati. By this means, the Society will 
be able to render assistance with greater 
certainty and despatch, and will become, 
it is hoped, a greater blessing to every part 
of this immensely interesting portion of 
the United States. The Rev. Franklin 
T. Vail, late an Agent of the American 
Tract Society, has been appointed Secretar 
ry of this Agency, and has entered upon 
the duties of his office. M communica- 
tions from individuals or Societies, west of 
the States of Jfew York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia should be sent hereafter to this' 
Agency, unless peculiar circumstances re- 
quire a direct intercourse with the Parent 
Society. The known character, and tried 
qualifications of Mr. Vail for this important 
trust, will recommend him, the Directors 
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doabt not, to the friends of a pioas and ed- 
acated ministry throughout our Western 
country* 

Agents employed by the Society. 
The following gentlemen are acting, 
with regular commissions, as Agents of the 
Ajnerican Education Society, and will em- 
ploy, for a period, their whole time in this 
senrice : 

Rkt. Wm. Cogswell, ^ 
Rev. Johh K. Touhg, > in Jiew England. 
Rkv. Hbhrt Little, ) 
RsY. Ansel R. Clark, Ohio and the West- 
ern Country, 

The Ret. Ebbvezer Porter, D. D. 
haying occasion to visit the southern part 
of the United States, has accepted an ap- 
pointment to act as Agent of the Society 
during his absence. 

The Ret. Sylvester Holmes of New 
Bedford, the Rev. J. Bigelow of Roches- 
ter, & the Rev. Calvin Hitchcock of Ran- 
dolph, Ms. have each been employed for a 
few weeks, during the last quarter, in vis- 
iting the churches and congregations in 
their vicinity. 



OPERATIONS OP BRANCH SOCIETIES AND 
AUXILIARIES. 

New Hampshire Branch. 

^ The anniversary of the Society was held 
at Newport, on the 1st of Sept. The Re- 
port was read by Rev. Professor Hadduck 
• of Dartmouth College, the Secretary. We 
should make copious extracts firom this doc- 
ument, which, like its predecessors, con- 
tains many valuable remarks relating to 
the enterprise in which Education Socie- 
ties are engaged, expressed in language 
both elegant and forcible, but the limits of 
the present number of the Journal do not 
permit. We cannot, however, forbear, in 
the emergency, to which the Parent Society 
is at present reduced for want of funds, to 
press upon the attention of the friends of the 
Society in New Hampshire tho following 
extract: 

" From the organization of the Parent Society, 
New HaoBmhire has drawn largely on the charities 
of other States for the education of her sons. For 
•everal years scarcely any thing was remitted to the 
^easury of that Institution, while considerable oum- 
bcnj of our young men were maintained by it in a 
course of preparation for the ministry. Ever since 
the establishment of the New Hampsbire Branch, 
we have constantly drawn on the treasury of the 
American Society for material sums to make out our 
own appropriations. At the last regular meeting of 
the Directors our grants were made entirely from its 

*. Editors of religious newspapers in the western 
country are respectfully requested to iuaert the above 
in tlieir respective Jooraali. 



funds. While we rejoice^ that joong men are fonad 
among as ardent enough in the pursuit of edoeatioa 
to seek and secure the aid of the boDevoleot. we are 
not insensible to the disgrace of having so long left 
them to depend on the sympathies of distant parts of 
the land. It should not, it must not be so longer* 
One of the earliest settled and most prospered 
States, with flourishing and able churches, a respect- 
able and active clergy, cannot in conscience, cannot 
without utter shame on its Christian character, per^ 
mit its own aspirins and indigent sons to eonsuoM 
those charities of oer sister States, for which the 
destitute io less favoured portions of the country, the 
leas enlightened and newer seitlementa, are prefer- 
ring their argent but hopeless petitions. It becomes 
us therefore to rescue the honour of the churobes of 
New Hampshire, to see that, if not able to contrih- 
nte our part in the great work of meeting the ealle 
for aasisUoee, which the Education Society has in- 
vited from other parts of the land, they, at leaal| 
shrink not from the duty of sustaining the hope, ana 
mitigating the burdens, of as many of our own youth 
as God shall excite to aspire after the ofllce of the 
Christian ministry." 

The entire Report has been published, 
and ought to be widely circulated. Ad- 
dresses were made at the annual meeting 
by Rev. William Cogswell, Delegate from 
the Parent Society; Rev. Rufiis A. Put- 
nam, of Fitchburgb, Ms. ; and the Rev. 
R. S. Storrs, of Braintree, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society. 

North-Western Branch. 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held at Woodstock on the second week in 
September. Tho Report was read by the 
Rev. Dr. Bates, President of the Society ; 
and addresses were made by Rev. Mr. 
Cogswell, Delegate from the Parent Socie- 
ty, the Rev. f. Tracy of Windsor, the 
Rev. A. Chandler of Cabot, and the Rev. 
D. A. Clark of Bennins^n. As the Re- 
port has not been forwarded, we are prohib- 
ited from making any extracts. We only 
know that encouraging success had attendf- 
ed the labours of Mr. Matthews, as agent^ 
during the last year, though enough has 
not yet been raised to support Beneficia- 
ries under the patronage of the Society. 
Mr. Clark spoke in glowing terms upon 
this subject, in support of a resolution, 
which was adopted. That the Society endeav- 
our to raisCj the coming year, a sum svffi- 
cient to support its oton Beneficiaries. Mr. 
C. thought they oueht to *' make a mighty 
effort, and try to be honesty* by actually ful- 
filling the engagement. We would add — 
that tne state of the treasury of the Parent 
Society renders the effort absolutely neces- 
sary. We rely, confidently, upon our breth- 
ren in Vermont to redeem this pledge. 

Maine and Connecticut Branch So- 
cieties. 

The number of younff men, under the 
patronage of both tnese Branch Societies, 
IS increasing. But neither has ever yet 
been able to support its Beneficiaries, with- 
out making frequent and large drafts upon 
the treasury of the Parent Society. And 
yet, more intelligent or willing benefactors 
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are no where to be found than in the 
churches and conffrejrations which contrib- 
ute to these Branch Societies. Effort^ well 
directed, persevering effort, is all that is 
wanted; and we feel constrained to call 
upon all our friends and helpers, in those 
societies, to make it, and relieve us from 
our present pecuniary embarrassments. 

Presbyterian Branch. 

This efficient Society has now under its 
patronage, including those connected with 
the Western Education Society, about one 
hundred Beneficiaries. The funds are 
barely sufficient to meet the present de- 
mands on the treasury, and are altogether 
disproportioned to the opening prospects 
■na increasing operations of the Society. 
Every pUd^e whick has been given by church- 
ef ana inSviduals is needed ; and not one 
can be relinquished without positive injury 
and embarrassment. 

Western Education Society, 

Auxiliary to the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society. 

The annual meetin? of this Society was 
held at Auburn, N. Yj on the 29th of Au- 
gust. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Timothy Stow, Rev. William Patton, Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society, and the Rev. 
£. Cornelius, Secretary of the Parent So- 
ciety. The Constitution was so amended 
as to admit of a direct connexion with 
the Presbyterian Branch at New York. All 
appropriations to Beneficiaries will hereaf- 
ter be recommended by an Executive Com- 
mittee at Auburn, and made by the Branch 
at New York. The money will be drawn 
from the treasury in that city. During the 
months of July and August, thirty congre- 
gations between Utica and Buffalo were 
visited by the Rev. Mr. Patton, in connex- 
ion, for a part of the time, with the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, and the Rev. 
James Eells, Secretary of the Western Ed- 
ucation Society. Tne result was, that 
subscriptions and pledges were obtained 
for raising the means of sustaining be- 
tween fifty and sixty young[ men in a 
course of education for the ministry. Mr. 
Patton 's labours were peculiarly success- 
ful. A strong interest was excited, by his 
preaching, in behalf of this cause exten- 
sively through the re^on. From the an- 
nual Report of the Directors, it appears, 
that the number of young men received 
under patronage, the past year, is 63; more 
than twice as many as have been received du- 
ring any preceding year. The whole num- 
ber under patronage is 64, requiring, accor- 
ding to the rules of appropriation, S4,080 a 
year. Those in the first stage of eoucation 
are pursuing their studies at fifteen differ- 
ent academics and schools, located in eight 
different counties. The whole funoont of 



funds received by the Treasurer, during 
the year, is $3,903; of which $2,678 were 
remitted from the treasury of the Parent 
Society. ^ 

Auxiliary Societies. 

Auxiliary Education Society o/Jforfolk 
County f Mass. 

At the last anniversary of this Society a 
resolution was passed to Toise. ifpraeticMe^ 
the ensmng year, a sum sufficient to carry 
forward Twenty beiuficiartes. The Rev. 
Mr. Hitchcock^ whose agency was under- 
taken with a view to carry this design into 
effect, writes, " I hope the county Society 
will not fall much short, if any, of sustain- 
ing 20 beneficiaries. I have been well re- 
ceived generally as your agent. My ex- 
penses in travelling have been light, ex- 
cept for horse and chaise. In regard to 
this, I travelled with my own sevend hun- 
dred miles, and request the Society to ac- 
cept the use of them in consideration of my 
regards and affection for their object." 

Auxiliary Education Society of Essex Coun- 
ty, Mass, 

This Society, which was revived, about 
a year since held its annual meeting at 
Ipswich, Oct. 22. Rev. Mr. Cogswell ad- 
dressed the meeting, on behalf of the Fa^ 
rent Society ; when the following resolu- 
tion was passed with great unanimity. 

Resolved — That this Society, humbly rely' 
ing on Divine assistance, wiU endeavor, dur- 
ing the present year, to raise two thousand 
DOLLARS, /or tM American Education Soci- 
ety. Rev. D. T. Kimball, Ipswich, Secre- 
tary; Mr. Joseph AdamS| Merchant, Sa- 
lem, Treasurer. 

Benevolent Education Society, embraang th* 
Counties of Plymouth, Bristol ana 
iamstable, Ms, 
This Society, one of the oldest in the 
United States, voted at its annual meeting 
in June, to become an Auxiliary of the 
American Education Society, so soon as 
the provisions of the Constitution will per- 
mit, under the name of The South Maskir 
chusetts Auxiliary Education Society. The 
Society voted to make an effort to raise ^teen 
hundred dollars, the present year. The Rev. 
Sylvester Holmes, who was employed for 
several weeks in presenting the object to a 
number of congregations, writes under date 
of Oct. 5. ^< I have delivered addresses in 
Dartmouth, Troy, Fairhaven, N. Bedford, 
Freetown, Dighton, Rehoboth, Seekonk, 
Taunton Green, T. West, Berkley, Middle- 
boro'lstSo. Carver, Kingston, rlympton, 
3 Societies in Plymouth, and in Sandwich. 
— I have done as well, and better general- 
ly, in the Societies I have visited, than I 
expected. I believe we shall collect the 
$1500, if not more — ^Tou will soon, I hope, 
nave some money as the fimit of eflSirte. 
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rent Bocintj tt the recent mee^ng of the 
Board of Director! is Boaton. Officon, Oen. 
^AUI IFui^ni, Middleboro'.Prei. 1 Capl. 
J^atkanUlEddg, in. a«c.: DtaamM. Edku, 
South Bridgewaler, Treu. The R«t. J. 
Bigelow of Bocheater hu alio ipeDt aibart 
time, on an agenc; in behalf of the Socie- 
tv, bat we hare not yet been officiallj in- 
iMmed of the Teinlt 

JhailiaTy EdmcMum SoeUty of MiddUnx 
Co., Mast. 
The ReT. Wm. CoMweil, whoM faithAil 
aieitione in behalf oT the American Eda- 
catioD Society, ire hare had repeated occa- 
■ion to mention in this nambei, hag been 
anccearfiill; envaged in tiiie countf , Tem- 
porary ■cholarahipg hare been aubacribed 
in a ncunber of towna, and one Permanent 
T.holanhip haa been gene 
by the oliaTch in Wabnm. 
will continue hie agency in the county, un- 
til he baa riailad it threaghout ; and it ie 
expected he will then labour in other parte 
of the State. 

Biua^Ure, Mat*., EdmMwn Scdety. 
Thia Soeietj waa formed in 1815, and 
inoorporated 1^ the Legialature of Maeeo- 
chnaetta. It lua been the means of intro- 
dnune into the miniatry a number of valu- 
able labonrara, and it haa 11 beneficiariea 
under pationaf^e at the preaent time. At 
ita recent meeting, at Northampton, Oct. 
16, a role wae nnanlmoualy paaacd lo be- 
come aoziliary to the American Education 
Society, ao eoonaa an alteration in the con- 
■titntion can be legally made. Rer. V. 
Ooold, S. Hampton, Secretary. 

Yatmg meit'f auxiliary Edueatiort SocUti/ of 
XaeliurmvTt. 
Two temporary acholarahipa hare be< 
recentlyptedged bjthia Society, to be cs 
ed the Newbnrrport Geotlamen'e firat ai 
second acholarahipa — nod the vote fbrwar 
" t of the Parent 



A eimilar pledge to raise one tempc 
■cholarebip, haa alao been ffiren by th< 
maU Circle of Indattru, in JVewlmTypirrt 



Vbirj C. Cbeenleaf, Sec'ry. 

OriKATioira or otbir EnncaTioit 8o- 

At ee fimsT wiDd baB m dsap and niwra! an in- 
tanit baaa auuleited lathgeaaia ofEduciiiuD 80- 

tioHef eraaialital Clirliiimii) ir* oifaciiini wkh 
wftwDBB te tkiB objnt, and a hkJ Li d^iptajed, 

Wah^l tiKH ■ffiin>°»IIbdejt^b['!'*Tba'»elBlln 
which iprlBf up ia aanniDaDce af thaai ws niard 
ai aiMw babtniaea, ittlvUf aitk onr ows.M u- 
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Bseieluii ; paTliculailj of Ihc MaiiacliiiMtU Baptlat 
Education Socialf ; tad of 1(10 Board of Educaiioa 
of tba Osnaral AitmcMj ofth* Pi«b;t*rJan ohunih. 
Tb« FiflitiUli Xngnsftha biam w« han joatM- 
~-"-il andhmona baimhui In Hylnf, Ibat It la 

I, of Ihii diKiiatioa, whicli han baaa pabllah- 
Ihe Uniwd Hlataa. Tha fifuiUiini Ai/idar, 
i*a not had Iha itppor- 
IM No. for whicli we 









Ilia Rot. Di. Nelll, Ima Pmldaal of 
iaa lo tba i>b>icu aad waata of Ibo I 



Receipts into tit Treaturg of Me .Smeriemi 
EduaUicn Society and iff its Branebet, 
from June 20th to Sept. 30, 1820. 
DO.NATIONS. 



BcMtniL, Pri.nd, br Hanij Bill 100 00 
Br%%twitk. He, Tom. Hon. Fiarinc 


Gircln, Hn. E. Coicni 






BriKiUi*!, avail! ofa cha 


tfboa' 


11 sa 






Its 


CtuciiTi, Vt. fiDtn Doteai 


Sociatr, by 




Bav. S.K.Hall 




sso 


£«.. Co. Aua.Ed.Boc. 






Batcholdar.Tr.offtil. 


a>F.A.E,8.4100 


'Id! S<«" Neif?iiir|iac 


Fam.Aui. 






18 OO 


Fran. MiH Z. p. Grant, 






ofFamate Acdtin., Mwich 


soo 


A<lta.^{.tn,Dea.J. ^11 


■wood 


BOO 








iiaiola, Pom. PrajinjC 

cj 4 Damond, Ti.a. 

Jfid^oii Am. Ed.Soe. 


cKbyLo- 






goo 






,^S"SS"i£;.% 






bora 11 00 




lalMala do. 






lat Fan.. do. 






Bufn.Pio.«,donalioi. 


0.' 00 












1 aaofr. 


48 99 








l.t Prs;i..'Cb. h; ML. 








10 00 


MiaiT. Fnrman, b? »«^- P-C- Hay 


soo 



:>>idtf(,Ohio 
fromVem. B 



S(»-IK3 97 
ANNUAL HUBSCRIPTIONB. 

LIFE BUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Ss>. CBESTEK DEWY, Fitta6ald, 

bTV<>.I^i»B«naT. Bdc. 40 00 

Rn, D. FITZ, Ipiwieh, in oailib* 
nwmbcH offo. Par. Ibra'JaHpfi 
Adaau.Tr.Eaa.Co.Au.E.Soa. 30 00 — TO OS 

INCOME OF aCROLARBHIFS. 
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Don ATI0N9.*— TO CORREBPONDSNTf . 



Nov 



INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 

Intaraat from a former Beneficiary 149 00 
Do. on Funds loaned 91 94 

Do. amount oapaid, Fay Sehol. 15 56 

Dividend on Bank Stock 133 50—379 00 



LEGACIES. 

Received from Wm-Osgood, Ex. pf tlie Will 

of Rev. Peter Lyou, Pomfret, Conn. 148 00 

Amount received for present use $1732 S7 
PRINCIPAL REC'd ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 



Green, from Mrs. Christiana Baker, balance 

of iier subs, of $50^ 
Fay, from E. P. Mackmtire, Treas. of Mid. 

Aux. Ed. Soc. 
Brown Emerson, from Caleb Warner 
Wisner, from Miss EI. Cutler, Treas. of Old 

South Ladies Eld. Assoc. 



30 00 

135 67 
134 31 

163 75 

$463 73 
Clothing rteeived this quarter. 

Worcester Co. Rel. Char. Soc. by Rev. Joseph Goife, 
Treas. 1 box, containing 1 comforter, 2 bed quilts, 
3 cotton shirts, and 7 pairs woollen socks. 

Blandjord Assoc. 61 yards Satinet-~recM by the So- 
ciety's agent in Sprinsfield, during the summer, and 
omitted.— Also, a valuable bundle from BraijUree. 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Jiugusta. from Ladies of that place 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary 
fFaldohoro^ contribution at annual meeting 
Annuity, from Rev. Thomas Adami 



17 50 

34 00 

27 36 

SOO 

$70 86 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Hanpsteady from Ladies, to constitute Rev. 
JOHN KELLY a Life member, balance 
Pelhawij from Ladies, by Rev. J. H. Church 
Unknown Friend, by Rev. Z. S. Barstow 
Annual subscribers, viz. Rev. Drury Fair- 
banks 1,00. Nath*l Abbot 1,00. Lemuel 
Barker 1,00. Rev. Robert Page 2,00. 
Joshua Darling 1,00. Rev. Gad Newell 
1,00. Joseph Shattuck 1,00 
JTeUon, Charity Box ,50. Friend 1,00 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Bridport) From Rev, Asahal Stone 
Corntoall, Eliphalet Samson, collector 
Gentlemen's Education Society 
Gontr. in Cong. Soc. by Dea. Brigham 
EastoUf Rev. Luther Sheldon 

From Rev. Mr. Chandler 
LondonderrVf Mrs. Betsey Gibsoa 
Marlboro^', Several individuals 

Do. by Rev. L. Matthewt 
Rev. E. H. NEWTON, Life memb. 
Middlebury, Rev. J. Bates 10,00. Rev. J. 
Hough 10,00. Elisha Brewster 2,00. Pe- 
ter Starr 4,00. Wm. Bass 3,00 
JUiddletown, Several individ. 5,47. Rufus 
Butts ,50. £. Gates ,25. J.Spaulding ,13 
JV. Haverti Female Education Society 
Pittsford, by Mr. A. G. Dana, from Gent. 
Assoc. Cong. Soc. 40,00. Ladies 17,00 
Bocheaterj Several individuals 
Rupert, Aux. Ed. Soc. by Rev. D. Wilson 

Donation, by Rev. Ij. Matthews 
Sudbury, Aux. Ed. Soc by Rev. Joel Fish 

Ladies Ed. Soc. by Rev. L. Matthews 
Springfield. Gentlemen's Association 
Ladies' Associatioq 

Ladies, to const. Rev. E. W. GOODWIN 
a Lire member 
TintMutk, Sampson Alien, donation 



5 00 

1 60 

11 00 



800 


1 50 


$37 10 


SOO 


8 25 


18 35 


6 11 


400 


1 10 


1 00 


S20 


935 


10 00 



39 00 



635 


4 00 


57 00 


735 


800 


13 


500 


535 


10 38 


935 


10 00 


35 



Windsor, Toong Ladies, to constitate Rev. 
WILLIAM TWINING a Life memb. 
Woodstock, Hon. Charles Marsh 

Charles Baxter 

Avails of Wood sold from Depository 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Interest on Money loaned 
From Fem. Praying Circle, 1st Soc. Stafiford 

by A. S. Smith, Treas. 
From Prof. Olmsted, amount ree'd by him 

some time since, in C^h and Clothing, 

from Cornwall, contribution 



10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

2 00 

$239 11 

00 50 
4 00 



9 97 



$104 47 
Also a Box of Clothing from the Female Fragment 
Society of Coventry. 

PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 
Jfew Tork, From Miss O.OIcott, Sec. 
of Hudson Fem. Miss. Soc. bal- 
ance of their 1st year's subs. 37 00 
J. S. Seymour, Treas. W. Ed. Soc. 296 £^-333 SSI 
South Carolina, Charleston, from a Lady, 

by Jasper Corning 3 00 

Maryland, From Mr. Steele, of the Presb. 
Ch. Hagerstown, a donation, by Rev. 
W. T. Hamilton lOO 00 

Pennsylvania, From Wm, Graydon, 
Agent at Harrisburg, bal. of two 
Sch. engaged by Pres. Ch. in that 
place. Rev. R. Dewitt, pastor 137 50 
Five Young Ladies of Do. who en- 
gaged to raise $25 per ann. for 7 
years, by Rev. W.T.Hamilton, 8c 
which is the balance of the above 
Sd annual payment 
From 5th Presb. Ch. Philadelphia, 

by Rev. Dr. Skinner 
John M*Keehan, on ace. of Church, 
Newville, Gambia co. by hands of 
William Graydon 
Nicholas Patterson, of Do. Sd ann. 

pay't Jiy Rev. Mr. Hamilton 
Robert King, Tr. Mercersborg, eol. 
from W. Maswell 3,00. J. Cowan 
3,00. Mary Cowan 3,00. C.Gil- 
lespie 3,00 
Rev. W.T.Hamilton for Rev.G.Jen- 
kins, Milton, collected by him 
JVew Jersey, Yo. Ladies of 3d Presb. 
Ch. Newark, Cone, of Prayer, by 
Miss M. S. Mead. Secr'y 5 00 

Newark, David Alting, 3d Ch. 5,00 
Wm.Tultle, 1st Ch. 3,00, by Rev. 
W. T. Hamilton 7 00 — IS 00 

From a Friend, by Mr. A. L. Ely ft 00 

Connecticut, Collected by Miss Sarah Lewis 

on account of Greenwich Scholarship 48 51 

$737 69 



. Clothiho Waitted. 

The Society has recently had Bumerons amdiea- 
tions for clolthing, which it has beeo impossible to 
meet. We hope our female friends, especially, will 
remember this fact, and, as they shall be abte, send 
US new supplies. Flannel, fulled cloth of almost 
everv kind, and woollen socks, are much needed, par- 
ticularlv the two first. Articles may be forwarded 
to the Secretary, or Treasurer of the Parent Society, 
or of any of its Brandies. 



13 50 
40 96 

10 00 
10 00 



10 00 



18 00—238 96 



To CORRISPONDXNTS. 

The great length of several of the artieles'eoDUin- 
ed in this No. of the Register and Journal, eompri 
us to omit some facts and notices which wo had prs- 
pared, or designed, to insert ; and, particularly, 
those which two or three valued correspondents bad 
requested that we should insert, under toe siatisUeal 
department. Tliey will appear in a fiitiuo immber. 
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Td the Sditora of the Uuartarly Ray. and JouroaL 

Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your request, I herewith 
submit to your disposal a few thoughts 
on the subject of aiding indigent young 
men of piety and promise ^ while in a course 
of education far tKe ministry ^ in a way and 
upon principles, which will exert the hap- 
piest influence upon strength of character, 
taking the phrase in the widest and best 
sense. 

Tours sincerely, 

H. HUMPHREY. 
Amherst College, Dec. 1829. 

This is indisputably a subject of 
more than ordinary importance ; and 
in its practical bearings upon the in- 
terests of the church, is becoming 
more and more important every day. 
It most be obvious at a glance, that 
in taking a poor young man from the 
]^ow, or the shop, and putting him 
upon a course of study for seven, or 
ten years, under the patronage of a 
charitable society, much care is re- 
quisite to preserve a just balance of 
character. A mere glance at the sub- 
ject, however, is not sufficient : for I 
am fully convinced, that our first 
thoughts and experiments, will not, 
in genera], be found the best. 

To a benevolent mind, it is ex- 
ceedingly delightful and animating, 
to think of taking hundreds and even 
thousands of pious young men firom 
their k>wly occupations, and gratui- 
tously edacating them for the gospel 



ministry. To see any of them, after 
they commence study, struggling, how- 
ever successfully, with the adversi- 
ties of their condition, is painful ; — 
especially when we consider the am- 
ple ability of the church to support 
them, and the sacredness of the work 
to which they are dedicated. And 
certainly there is danger, that some 
may be lefl to sink under discourage- 
ments, and ultimately to abandon the 
great object on which their hearts are 
set, for want of that pecuniary aid 
which might easily be afforded. But 
in framing a great system of charita- 
ble education, and directing all its 
movements, it is far more difficult 
than many are apt to imagine, to pre- 
serve a healthful equilibrium between 
the amount of assistance and of per- 
sonal effort. To do just enough, and 
no more than enough for each bene- 
ficiary, is the great desideratum. 

If all the poor and pious young men 
whom we wish to educate for the min- 
istry, were perfectly holy, and if a 
vigorous and independent character 
had already been formed, when the 
implements of manual labor are ex- 
changed for Virgil and Cicero, too 
much aid could scarcely be proffisr^ 
ed; because no more would be ac- 
cepted than is really necessary, and 
every dollar would be laid out to the 
best advantage. We must, however, 
take the objects of oar bounty as we 
find them ; and we shall always find 
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them imperfect. Though piety and 
poverty are oflener associated, than 
piety and affluence, still pious indi- 
gent youBg men possess their share of 
human inlirmitiefl. These infirmities 
require discipline rather than aliment, 
and the grand difficulty is, so to grad- 
uate the amount of assistance, as to 
hring into the ministry from the lower 
classes of society, the greatest aggre- 
gate of sound piety, practical good 
sense, real ability, strength of charac- 
ter, and well directed christian enter- 
prise. 

It is but a few years since the first 
Education society was formed in this 
country. Before that time, if a young 
man destitute of property, could, by 
dint of industry and perseverance, ob- 
tain an education, it was well. If not, 
however ardently he might desire to 
preach the gospel, either at home or 
in a foreign land, he must rest satis- 
fied, if he could, with having cherish- 
ed such a desire. Thai time is hap- 
pily past. It is now agreed on all 
bands, and by almost all denomina- 
tions of christians, that the demand 
for well educated ministers cannot be 
supplied in the ordinary way ; and 
that it is the duty of the church to 
bring forward and aid such of her pi- 
ous indigent sons, as have promising 
talents, and as wish to be employed 
in the Lord's vineyard. Now this 
may be done, either by releasing ben- 
eficiaries entirely from efforts to sus- 
tain themselves, by paying all their 
bills for them, or by assisting them in 
part, where their own earnings and 
efforts fail. To the natural influence 
oi these two systems upon the charac- 
ter of this class of ministers, let me 
now invite the attention of your rea^ 
ders. 

It is in the power of this great 
christian community to take every in- 
digent pious youth of adequate tal- 
ents, and carry him on from his first 
I^tin recitation to his last preparatory 
theological exercise, without subject* 
ing him to a moment's anxiety about 
lbs means of support : and if this is 
the biast way, it dearly ought to be 



done. The only question is, whether 
a system of entire gratuitous support, 
is best calculated to form the charac- 
ter and develope the mental resources 
of our young Elishas, and to ensure 
the greatest amount of self-denying 
and useful labour in the ministry. 
When you take up a young man and 
give him an education, your object is 
not answered by merely bringing for- 
ward another preacher. You wish 
him to have the advantage of all that 
discipline, whatever it may be, which 
is necessary to form a decided char- 
acter, and to qualify him for the most 
extensive usefulness. In order to 
make a full and fair experiment then, 
seek out a youth of undoubted piety 
and good native talents, who is fi*om 
fifteen, to eighteen years of age, and 
offer to defray all the expenses of his 
education, provided he will devote 
himself to study, with special refer- 
ence to the ministry. This being the 
very object upon which his heart has 
for some time secretly, but almost 
hopelessly rested, how does his eye 
kindle at your generous proposal. 
With gratitude which his emotions 
forbid him to articulate, he accepts 
your offer, and resigns himself impli- 
citly to your direction. Instead of 
relying upon his own earnings and 
mental resources for making his way 
in the world, he now dismisses all 
care for food and raiment, and be- 
takes himself to study. If his consti* 
tutiou can stand the shock of so great 
and so sudden a change fix>m active 
and laborious habits to a sedentary' 
life, (which is quite improbable,) he 
applies his mind to books with dili- 
gence and success, and in two years, 
or a little less, is prepared to enter 
college. But while by the aid of lib- 
eral and stated appropriations, he has 
been acquiring Greek and liatin, be 
has lost what little strength of char* 
acter he had gained in his former con- 
dition. He begins to shrink firom et 
forts and hardships, which he would 
pnce have rather courted than sbuiH 
ned ; and is far less qualified ai eigli* 
teen, than he was at sixl^eo, to sii»> 
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tain himself by his own exertions, or 
to engige in any difficult enterprise. 

He enters college with his great 
object steadily in view, and at the end 
of four years more, finds himself pre- 
pared to commence his theological 
studies. And what, by this time, has 
become of all the industrious habits 
of his early youth T What indepen- 
dence of thinking and acting has he 
acquired ? What strength of charac- 
ter has he gained ? How much better 
is he prq>ared to go out and struggle 
with the adversities of life ? So far 
from having gained any thing in these 
respects, he has been a loser every 
month, from his freshman to his sen- 
ior year. The mere passive recipi- 
ent of quarterly grants, he now re- 
ceives his stipend as a thing of course, 
and almost forgets that it is the fruit 
of other men's industry and frugality. 
Having thus spent six years under the 
eye of his patrons, and having been 
entirely dependent on them for every 
dollar that he has expended, it is 
strange indeed, if he has not contract- 
ed a servility of feeling and action, 
extremely hostile to great plans and 
successful execution. 

From college, you hand your ben- 
eficiary over, a good sch<^ar, perhaps, 
and an amiable young man to the 
theological seminary. There he 
spends three years more, making nine 
in the whole, since you took him from 
beneath his father's humble roof; and 
now, at last, your great object is ac- 
complished. Having been a diligent 
student and having sustained an un- 
blemished christian character through 
aU the stages of his education, he 
comes out a candidate for the minis- 
try. And in many respects he is well 
qualified for the sacred office. His 
mind is enriched with various knowl- 
edge, he has a devoted heart and is a 
good preacher. But in some almost 
essential qualifications, he is, and 
must be, extremely deficient. He 
has too long leaned upon others to 
have a firm and elastic step of his own. 
The warring elements in the midst of 
which he OMd to sport in his boyhood. 



would now sweep him away in the be* 
ginning of their strife. In vain do 
you look for those bold outlines of 
general character, which had be^n 
to appear when you released him from 
his manual toils, but which the easy 
dependance of so many years has en- 
tirely effaced. 

You intended him, perhaps, for a 
missionary to the heathen ; and his 
desires and yearnings all along, have 
corresponded with your wishes. But 
by helping him too much, you have 
disqualified him for the work, and 
thus defeated your own object. You 
have taken care that no storm should 
beat upon him — that no obstacle 
should be left in his path — ^that no 
great effort to sustain himself should 
be demanded. His habits are all of 
the passive kind. And how with 
such training, can he take his life in 
his hand, and go to savage lands, and 
encounter ignorance and stupidity and 
hate, and meet all the exposures and 
privations and discouragements of the 
missionary service ? As well, almost, 
might you expect the delicate house- 
plant to endure the vertical fires of 
an African sun-— or the tropical ever- 
green to flourish under the open sky 
of an Arctic winter. 

Perhaps when you first took up 
your beneficiary, the spiritual wants 
of our own new settlements pressed 
heavily upon your boding hearts, and 
you intended him for one of the pio- 
neers of the ** sacramental host of 
God's elect," in those vast regions of 
moral death. Perhaps, too, it was 
" his hearts desire and prayer to God," 
when he began study, that he might 
enjoy the privilege of laboring for his 
Master there. But now he hesitates. 
Those regions are a great way off. 
Others, he hopes, will be willing to 
go, but how can he endure the hard- 
ships of such a service. Thus he 
lingers, and how can you blame him ? 
If you intended him for a soldier, why 
did you not educate him according- 
ly ? Would you accustom your son 
to sleep on the softest couch,' for the 
nine years immediately preceding his 
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enlistment for life ? Nothing could 
be more preposterous. And yet, you 
now call upon the young man whom 
you have so liberally patronized as to 
unfit him for the hardships of the ser- 
vice, to redeem his pledge, by enter- 
ing the great western valley. 

If he is a man of the right spirit, 
(.which I all along suppose to be the 
case,) it may be, that urged by his 
conscience, and influenced by your 
wishes, he will go. But what share 
of resolution can he be expected to 
carry along with him, when transfer- 
red from your books, to the meagre 
and precarious subscription list of a 
few scattered families in the wilder- 
ness ? How much more difficult will 
be find it to sustain himself, and how 
much less good will he be likely to 
do, than if he had been obliged from 
the first, to depend in a great meas- 
ure upon his own exertions. How 
much better had it been for him, and 
for the cause of religion, to have put 
him upon the cheap and plain fare of 
his own earning, at least for a part of 
the time, than to have placed him in 
the best boarding houses. 

Or, if your beneficiary settles down 
in some small and feeble parish near 
home, how is he to make himself and 
his family comfortable upon a scanty 
salary, when he has been s'" many 
years unlearning all those lessons of 
economy, which necessity taught him 
before he began study ? How much 
less strength of character will he pos- 
sess, and how much feebler will be 
the impulse of all his movements, than 
if he had been required to struggle 
with serious difficulties in the pro- 
gress of his education ? 

That there may be exceptions to 
the natural tendency of such a system 
of charitable education, as is contem- 
plated in the preceding outline, I 
readily admit. But the natural ten- 
dency of the system can neither be 
denied nor changed. What happens 
in one case, will happen in another — 
will happen in the great majority of 
cases, where young men are taken 
from the vale of poverty and carried 



gratuitously through their whole clas- 
sical and theological course. Conse- 
quently were this system to prevail, it 
would, in my opinion, be exceeding- 
ly detrimental to the cause of relig- 
ion in our country. Out of every 
hundred beneficiaries thus brought 
into the ministry, ninety, at least, 
would be essentially injured by the 
compressing and neutralizing influ- 
ence of too much assistance. And 
this, at a time, when the church is 
beginning to look chiefly to the bene- 
ficiary list for pastors and missioirar 
ries, is a very serious matter. The 
change, indeed, in the general char- 
acter of the ministry would be grad- 
ual, and perhaps imperceptible. But 
in estimating the tendency of any 
great system, we ought to look to ks 
more remote, as well as to its imme- 
diate results. 

I am aware it may be urged, as e 
strong objection to the foregoing rear 
soning, that till within a very short 
period, the great body of ministers in 
this country, have been educated with 
money which they did not earn them- 
selves, and yet, they have not been 
wanting, either in economy, or 
strength of character. Why then, it 
may be asked, should the entire grar 
tuitous education of beneficiaries, so 
injuriously aflect their character and 
usefulness ? 

My first answer is, that many whose 
parents have ample ability to educate 
them, are required, and wisely too, to 
do more, and to struggle harder in 
making their way through College, 
than is generally supposed. 

My second answer is, that the case 
of a son differs materially, in many 
respects, from that of a beneficiary ;* 
— so that what is barely sufficient to 
give a healthful stimulus to the for- 
mer, would in most instances be inju- 
rious to the latter. In one case, the 
boy grows up with expectations of ad- 
equate assistance, so that his head is 
in no danger of being turned by his 
receiving it ; whereas, in the other, 
the change is too sudden to be safe — 
the change from toil and indigence 
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and discoaraging prospects, to ease 
and independence. To receive en- 
tire and unexpected support from a 
charity fund, is a very different thing 
from taking that at a father's hand, 
which the son has been taught to re- 
ly upon from his earliest remem- 
brance. While the ten, or twelve 
hundred dollars which the child re- 
ceives in his education, helps to impart 
strength and independence to his 
character, an equal amount, given to 
a beneficiary, would be likely to have 
the contrary effect. 

My last answer is, that in educat- 
ing pocH* and pious young men for the 
sacred profession, we ought not to rest 
satisfied with imparting to them that 
strength of character, and qualifying 
them for that degree of self-denial, 
which are ordinarily found in the 
ministry. The peculiar state of our 
country and of the world demands 
higher qualifications ; and such qual- 
ifications, as by the blessing of God 
upon their measures. Education soci- 
eties may be greatly instrumental in 
creating. 

What then is the true system ? How 
shall we aid the pious indigent youth, 
so as to exert the happiest influence 
upon his whole character ? It seems 
to me, that the course is a very plain 
one. Assist him to rise, by exerting 
what strength he has, and not by first 
relaxing all his muscles. Let him 
lean upon you, where he cannot sup- 
port himself. Help htm up every 
steep and difficult acclivity ; but re- 
quire him at the same time, to rely 
chiefly upon his own persevering ex- 
ertions. In other words, let th^ 
amount of pecuniary aid to benefi- 
ciaries be such, and let it be render- 
ed in such a manner, as to encourage 
and require strenuous personal efforts. 

The exigencies of the times de- 
mand a host of practical men — men 
of nerve and resolution and inven- 
tion, as well as of ardent piety : — men 
who can " endure hardness, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ" — who can 
go anjTwhere, and subsist upon a lit- 
Ue, and when need so requires, can 



sleep as soundly upon Jacob's pillow, 
as upon any other. These are the 
men to go to the extreme south of our 
national territory — to go to Illinois, 
to Missouri — ^to labor every where in 
the great western valley ; and with 
the vanguard of our population to 
scale the rocky mountains. These 
are the men, also, to sit down amid 
drifting snows and burning sands — ^to 
encounter superstition, idolatry, ig- 
norance, infidelity and hate, in sdl 
their dwelling places and in all their 
most discouraging and appalling 
forms. Such soldiers the Captain of 
our salvation is loudly calling for, and 
it is the bounden duty of the church, 
to furnish as large a quota as possible. 
But let her training of them be such, 
as to make them real and efficient 
soldiers, and not mere effeminate re- 
cruits. 

To this end, let diligent inquiry 
be made in all the humble walks of 
life, for young men of promising tal- 
ents and real piety. Wherever such 
an one can be found, let him be en- 
couraged to commence study, and put 
him at once upon probation. Should 
the trial of a few months prove satis- 
factory, then let the question of enter- 
ing upon a regular course of educa- 
tion for the holy ministry be solemnly 
brought before him ; and if his heart 
appears to be stedfastly set upon the 
great work, let him be received in 
due form as a beneficiary. Let him 
understand at the same time, that he 
will be expected to retain and cher- 
ish all his industrious habits — that the 
design is not to release him from per- 
sonsd effort and responsibility, but to 
sustain him under all reasonable ex- 
ertions — not to carry him forward 
without the diligent use of his own 
powers, but to come to his aid when 
aid is indispensable — not, in short, to 
take the making of himself out of his 
own bands, but to assist him in doing 
it. 

This, it appears to me, is the only 
right system ; and the American Ed- 
ucation Society has my entire and 
hearty approbation, because it aids in- 
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digent young men in a way, which I 
think is eminently calculated to give 
them a character, and fit them for 
real service. On one hand, the quar- 
terly appropriations are sufficient to 
encourage them in going forward and 
making efforts, while on the other, the 
amount of assistance is not so great, 
as to release them from these efforts. 
They must help themselves, and they 
must he economical in their expendi- 
tures, or they cannot go on. And 
this, I maintain, is so far from being 
a hardship, that it proves a great bles- 
sing to the beneficiaries themselves 
and to the church of God : — not but 
that they may be interrupted too much 
in their studies, and often are, — a re- 
medy for which, I shall advert to be- 
fore I close. 

Afler the very able and ample de- 
fence of the system of loaning, which 
has recently appeared in your Jour- 
nal, it would be superfluous for me to 
attempt a formal discussion of the 
subject. I allude to it here, simply 
in its beating upon the formation of 
character ; and I entertain no doubt, 
that the young man who borrowt^ 
upon the conditions prescribed by the 
American Education Society, will act 
more like himself, and will feel more 
of that personal independence which 
is essential to constitute a well bal- 
anced character, than if he were to 
receive his whole support from the 
church. A high minded and enter- 
prising youth, not only intends to re- 
fund, should he hereafter be in cir- 
cumstances to do it, but if I can place 
any reliance upon my own observa- 
tion, he prefers the loan, to a free 
gift — and because he does so, I ex- 



pect more from him than I otherwise 
should. 

If in looking at the annual expen- 
ses of a College course, and compar- 
ing these with the quarterly grants of 
the American Education Society, it 
should appear, as it will, that the ben- 
eficiary must be very much straiten- 
ed, the fault, I humbly conceive, is 
not chargeable upon the society ; bat 
upon the improvidence of his friends 
and advisers. It is too common to 
urge young men into College, without 
any thing to begin with, under the 
notion that no time is to be lost, and 
that they will be provided for, nobody 
can tell how, when once they shall 
fairly have commenced their studies. 
The consequence is, in scores of in- 
stances, that in a few months, they 
find themselves without funds; be* 
come discouraged ; are obliged to 
keep school so much as greatly to in^ 
terfere with their education ; or per- 
haps to give it up in despair. Now 
all this might, in most cases, be avoid- 
ed. Let the young man who has oo 
property of his own be patient ; and 
let his pious friends who wish to see 
him in the Lord's vineyard also be 
patient Let him earn something be- 
fore he begins, or while he is prepar* 
ing for College. Let him feel When 
he enters, that he does not come as a 
pauper, but with sufficient avails of 
his own industry to save him from de- 
pression and embarrassment ; and 
though he may be a year or two later 
in the field, than some others who be- 
gan with him, he will experience hx 
less embarrassment in his way to it, 
and be much better prepared for the 
burden and heat of the day. 



Remark. We can recommend the perusal of the preceding article with great con- 
fidence to our readers. If any man is qualified to judge by experience and extensive ob- 
servation, on this subject, it is Dr. Humphrey. In addition to the ]Nractical wisdom, 
which his situation, at the head of a flourishing Institution, has enabled him to collect, 
he can speak, with peculiar sympathy, to the young men who are preparing, by their 
own exertions f for public usefulness. He can with truth adopt the sentiment, Hand ig- 
narus mali nUseris succurere disco. — Eds. 
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TO EXAMINATION OF 8TRIGTURE8 UPON THE AMERICAN EDUCATION 80CIET7. 

BY M. STUART/ 



That the Editors of any work have a ' 
light to control the manner of its appear- ! 
ance, and to felect the matter which it ; 
•hall contain, is, in the abstract, a very 
plain principle, and one which 1 should be 
among the fast to question. But, after in- 
Titiog discussion on a point of deep inter- 
est to the religious public, and having given 
in very strong terms their own views re- 
epecting it, that they should refuse to pub- 
lish a reply which held up to view a differ- 
ent side of the (question, and in such a way 
as to let it take its course in the same man- 
ner as the original Review had done, the 
friends of the American Education Society 
coold hardly have expected. 

The imanner of publishing the Remarks 
in question, however, is a matter of minor 
importance. The merits of the subject un- 
der discussion, are all to which 1 am anx- 
ious to direct the attention of the public. 

I have read with great care, and more 
than once, the Remarks of the Editors. 
AAer deliberating on the subject, 1 have 
satisfied my own mind, that an effort on my 
part to answer them at lensrth, is npt called 
for. The reasons for this I shall state, af- 
ter taking a summary view of the Remarks, 
and mAkmg a few observations on the most 
important topics. 

In general, the Remarks are merely a 
repetition and expansion of the thoughts 
contained in the Review, which is the sub- 
ject of examination in the foregoing letter. 
The main points and arguments are the 
fame. In both cases, the grounds of objec- 
tion are, the system of minute and tbor- 
oogh aeeawUabiliiy required by the Ameri- 
can Education Societv ; the system of pa- 
rental loaning ; and the mode of organiza- 
tion adopted oy the Society. 

1. The same objections, which had been 
made by the Reviewer to the schedule of 
acconntability required by the American 
Education Society, are, for substance, re- 



* The latter, to which thia article it a Pofttoript, 
ineerted in the laet number of the Quarter ly 
Bafister. We bare judged it proper to inaert the 
Pbetecript, also, in the Regieter ; that the defence 
which the author hat undertakea, of the principlee 
••d fBoaiwree of the American Education SeeieCy 
■ay ho preeeeted entire <m our pages. 

In explanation of the first Paragraph it nboold he 
nsntionod, that the letter of Prof. Stuart in reply to 
the Birioturec of the Biblical Repertory, waa aecon- 
^sied^ ns.it appeared in tliat work, with t&irty ssr> 
on pagee of BeRBarkf«--C«U. 



peated In the Remarks. On these objec- 
tions, if I were designing to make out a full 
reply, I should have very littU to say in 
addition to what the foregoing letter con- 
tains. 

One thing only I shall notice here, in 
respect to argument. The Editors say, 
that they do not at all object to accounta- 
bility ; but to the kind and minuteness of 
it, as demanded Uy the American Educa- 
tion Society, p. GOD. By the preceding 
letter of mine, tliey were called on to point 
out any one article in the schedule, which 
has not an immediate connexion with the 
evidence that fairly respects either the 
character or the indigence of a beneficiary. 
This was reducing the complnint to a ques- 
tion about matter of /act, instead of leaving 
it afloat on the ocean of general terms. 
But on the matter of fact they have chosen 
to be silent, while they have reiterated the 
complaint itself, in a tone still more decid- 
ed. 

On p. 607. the Editors tell us, that ** ex- 
treme caution" as to the character of the 
candidate is our best security against de- 
ception. This I fully believe. But does 
not the manner in which a young man ex- 
pends the resources which are furnished 
him, (and furnished, it may be, from the 
hard earnings of Christians), fo to make up 
a part of his character f And how is it pos- 
sible to judge of this, without any know- 
ledge of "particulars f And when the Edi- 
tors suggest, that the Examining Commit- 
tee might do all that is requisite in regard 
to ascertaining the claims of beneficiaries ; 
do they intend that this shall be done only 
by general inquiries, or by particular ones ? 
If by the latter, then what plan is more ea- 
sy, obvious, and impartial, than that of the 
schedule ? if by the former, will the do- 
nors to the American Education Society be 
satisfied with such a method of executing 
their trust .' But besides all this, Examin- 
ing Committees are appointed chiefly with 
the view of placing candidates upon the 
funds, and not of superintending their fu- 
ture applications for assistance. The local 
situation of these Committees prevente 
them, in some cases, f^om doing any more 
than this. 

Afier admitting, however, that extreme 
cat/ldon is necessary in recard to the eharac' 
ter of beneficiaries, the Editors observe, on 
the next page, that " the way to make men 
worthy of confidence, is to trent them with 
eonfidenee." But if this confidence con- 
sists in a remiseion of minute aecountaUli- 
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ry, how is '^ extreme caution** respecting 
tne character of beneficiaries compatible 
with it? Extreme caution necessanlj im- 
plies minute and circumstantial inquiry; 
and if this be a proper matter of umbrage 
to a beneficiary, in regard to his pecuniary 
affairs, will it not be more so, on points of 
greater delicacy, and in which his feelings 
are much more deeply concerned ? Are 
not all officers of the public, who in any 
way receive or appropriate monies, minute' 
ly accountable ? And yet, is requiring this 
to be construed as treating them in a man- 
ner which shows a want of confidence in 
them ? Nothing can be farther from reali- 

3r. Minute responsibility and the highest 
egree of confidence may go hand in hand ; 
nay, they do, and must ^o so, through all 
the gradations of agents, 'from the highest 
to the lowest, by the universal laws ofcivil 
society. 

On p. 607 seq., the Editors represent 
young men *^ of delicate and ingenuous 
minds," as shrinking spontaneously from a 
responsibility such as that which the Amer- 
ican Education Society requires ; and they 
bestow their mar&od commendations on this 
characteristic. But when the inquiry pre- 
sents itself, which very naturally arises, 
how NINE HUNDRED young men should 
have submitted to the requirements of the 
Society, they answer ; ^* That a sense of 
duty, and a desire to promote the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, have led them to do this," 
p. 610. This I admit ; but then I have an- 
other inquiry to make. If piety has led the 
NINE HUNDRED youug meu in question to 
submit to the accountability required by the 
American Education Society; then what 
has led others to refuse such a submission ? 
Some otherprinciple, it would seem, which 
must be different froih. piety. But is it a 
better one? Eitherthe nine hundred young 
men must be wanting as to a praiseworthy 
degrree of delicacy and ingenuousness, or 
the others are wanting in piety ; that is, 
this must be so if the statement and reason- 
ing of the Editors be correct. 

1 might say much on a topic of this na- 
ture, for I have a deep feeling of the im- 
portance of it. I would ask, whether tiie 
pride, independence, and unwillingness to 
feel obligation, which are natural to the 
human heart, are to be palliated, I might 
even say, justified and encouraged, by be- 
ing saluted as ingenuousness, and delicap 
cy, and noble mindedness? But to pursue 
this Question would lead me beyond the 
boundaries which I have prescribed to my- 
self. I can only say, that if there be any, 
who prefer a system which is adapted to 
foster such feelings as those in question, 
and to encourage younff men to shun a re- 
sponsibility like that which the American 
Education Society requires, I must be al- 
lowed to prefer that ** sense of duty, and 
desire to promote the Redeemer's king- 



dom,^ which will lead the youth in ques- 
tion cheerfully to submit to such responsi- 
bility ; nay, to regard it as a privilege.* 

I shall notice but one more remark of the 
Editors under this head. The Reviewer 
has asserted, that the sum afforded by the 
American Education Society is not suf- 
ficient to meet half the expense of an ed- 
ucation in the cheapest Cou-ege in the Unit- 
ed States. To this it was replied in my 
letter above, that such an assertion does 
not agree with facts as disclosed by the 
schedules of the Society. On this the Ed- 
itors remark ; " We regret that so much of 
these reports has not been published , as 
would inform us where these Colleges are 
to be found, which afford the advantages of 
an education on terms so accommodating." 
Had the Editors been better acquainted 
with what the Society has already publish- 
ed, they would have suppressed this re- 
mark ; at least, the implication that no such 
College exists, would have been expressed 
in more guarded language. In tne Ap- 
pendix to the 8th Report, published in 18^, 
the average expenses of beneficiaries at dif> 
ferent Institutions, as ascertained from the 
schedules of the Society, is mentioned; 
from which it appears, that at one respecta- 
ble College, the amount for board, tuition, 
and every other expense named by the Ed- 
itors, instead of being ^144, as the Review- 
er's assertion implied, was but ^106,22. 
At another College, at which no charge 
was made for tuition, ^a privilege which 
has since been granted in several Colle- 
ges), the amount was $112,92. The actual 
expense of an education to beneficiaries, it 
is well known, has been materially lessen- 
ed since the period now in question ; and 
consequently, the remark of the Reviewer 
is more incongruous with fact now, than it 
would have been at that period. 

2. On the subject of loans, the Editors 
have come out fully with a principle, stat-* 
ed indeed by the Reviewer, but not made 
so prominent as in the remarks. The doe- 
trine is avowed and advocated; That the 
churches are as much obligated to pay sala- 
ries to those who are preparing for the mtR- 
istryy as to pay salmries to pastors. " When- 
ever any man devotes his whole time and 
talents to the service of any commimitj,at 
their request, it is obligatory on that com- 
munity to provide for his support." This 
is the general principle. But this is not 
the only principle advocated ; if it were. 



* The writer of thit Poitseript, it would aeen, b 
not alone in hit viewt of thig subjeet. While tl» 
Repertory ha* been pabliihing its objeetioM, a rt- 
■peetable and entirely independent EdneatioB Soels- 
ty, a Society which it second only to- the Amerieaii 
Edneation Society in the nnmber of its beoedeiariei^ 
has adopted these very Schedales, and reqairei 
them to be used by all under its petrooafe. [!•• 
port of Mass. Baptist Ed. Society, for 18W.} 
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liw ducnmon might be more easily settled. 
Tfaa obligation in queition, it is maintain- 
ed, extends not only to those who are en- 
gaged in actual servieej but to those who 
are merely preparing to engage in service 
at some fnture period, whetner in church 
or state. That the meaning of the Editors 
has not been misapprehended, the follow- 
ing extracts will snow. Speaking of the 
principle in question, they say ; '* It is re- 
cognized by every civilized government in 
the world, m regard to those who are in ac- 
tual service, and to those toko are preparing 
for it. If this principle be just, it applies 
as well to young men preparing for the nun- 
iftry, as to pastors, we can see no reason, 
why the support of the one is more a mat- 
tor of charUifj than that of the other." 
Again, in remarking on the loaning sys- 
tem, they say ; ^* It is unjust in principle ; 
cs much sOyas it woufd be to make every ser- 
wuU of the civil or religious publiCf refund 
their several salaries^'' pp. 612, 014. 

Of course, the sons of the rich who are 
preparing for the ministry, are as much en- 
iilled to ue support of the church, as the 
sons of the poor ; and the church is just as 
much bound to paythem an annuity. This 
is perfectly clear, unless the Editors will 
•hew us that pastors who possess property 
<^ their own, have no riffht and no claim 
to salaries. To guard m some measure 
asrainst this difficulty, they have intimat- 
ed, that they " should be glad to see the 
rich preachmg the gospel gratuitously;" 
and also, that they ^* are glad when young 
men prepare for tne ministry at their own 
expense," p. 613. But then, supposing 
that ministers and students, having a com- 
petence, decline to supply the means of 
support from their own funds, on the 
ground that " the church is bound to sup- 
port all who devote themselves to her ser- 
vice ;" must not the church grant annui- 
ties as much in one case, as in the other ? 
But even if this difficulty were removed, 
the principle of the Editors is liable to over- 
whelming objections. 

In order to render the argument valid, it 
most be admitted on the same grounds of 
reasoning, that all our youth, from child- 
hood up to mature age, in a course of pre- 
paration for the service of the public^ in what- 
OTer capacity, ought to be maintained at 
ih^jnMic expense, during the whole term 
cl* their preparation. Of course, the youth 
of all our Colleges, and of all our profes- 
sional Schools, whether of law, medicine, 
or divinity, who are preparing for public 
service, should be maintained irom the pub- 
lic treasury, and should each receive a sal- 
ary adequate to his comfortable support. 
Hold out, Uien, the prospect of salary from 
early life, to the young men of our country 
at large, and see what the consequence 
wonlfTbe, in one year. Why, there would 
be more statesmen, magistrates, lawyers, 
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physicians, and (may I not add .') preach- 
ers too, in the bud, than there woula be cit- 
izens to support them. Private effort, the 
great source of individual and of public 
prosperity, would no moro be made hy pro- 
fessional men ; and society would sink un- 
der its own burdens. 

It is impossible that the Editors should 
carry this point, even in their own church. 
If any doubt, let the experiment be made. 
Commission the agents, and send them 
forth to the churches with the speqjic and 
avowed object of raising salaries to sup- 
port young men who are preparing for ttie 
ministry, and those who are applied to for 
the money will decide whether they have so 
understood the obligations of the church. 
No Education Society has yet ventured to 
put forth its claims to public patronage on 
such grounds. The doctrine advocated by 
the Editors, is as much opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Board of Education or the 
General Assembly, as it is to those of any 
other Education Society. That Board de- 
clares, as has been stated in the preceding 
letter, that ^^ duty to the church, to his youn- 
ger brethren who seek the same holy office, 
and to his Saviour, requires that so soon as 
he [the beneficiary] is aJ)le, he should refund 
the benefaction conferred on him, with inter- 
est;'' — and in order to impress the obliga- 
tion more deeply, it is added, *^ Every ben- 
eficiary shall be furnished with an attested 
copy of this resolution." I leave it for the 
Editors to reconcile this fundamental re- 
cognition of duty and obligation by the 
Assembly's Board, with the principle avow- 
ed in the Repertory, that salary is due to 
beneficiaries from the church, instead of 
their owing the sum expended on their ed- 
ucation to tlie church. If this cannot be 
done, (and certainly it cannot), then I ap- 
peal to the public to say, whether an objec- 
tion, which, if raised at all, is common to 
Education Societies generally, can with 
fairness be represented as belonging ex- 
dusively to the American Education Soci- 
ety.? 

I have another remark to make on this 
part of the subject. The exemption of ben- 
eficiaries from all feelings of gratitude, by 
teaching them to look on their pecuniary 
supplies, as a debt due to them on the part 
of the church, would probably have an in- 
fluence over the minds of the young, that 
would be of a fearful nature. What would 
more effisctually cherish the idea of person- 
al desert, of claim, and of that species of 
independence which refuses gratitude and 
subordination, than measures like those 
which the Editors recommend } I think 
I may venture to predict, that neither the 
Board of the Assembly, nor the American 
Education Society, will relinquish the just 
and excellent sentiments, which they luive 
alike professed on this part of the suhjeet ; 
and that the churches cannot be persoaded 
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into measures of a nature so entirely op- 
posite, as those recommended in the Ile- 
pertory. 

The question, In what manner indigent 
young men of piety shall be assisted in ob- 
taining an education for the ministry? 
seems to me to be intimately connected 
with the question, What shall be tho fit- 
tare character oi \he ministry itself, for pu- 
rity, for energy, and for selt denial ? Were 
this the time and place, it would not be dif- 
ficult to shew, that to principles like what 
the American Education Society have 
adopted, and to the salutary discipline 
which such principles have exerted, the 
church is indebted for some of its greatest 
and best ministers, in every age. To this 
class belong most of that noble band of mis- 
sionaries, whose labours have of late years, 
by the blessing of God, changed tho aspect 
of large portions of the Pagan world. To 
the same class belong many of the ablest 
and most successful ministers and pastors, 
now on tho stage in our own country ; men 
who, in obtaining an education for the min- 
istry, would have felt themselves " rich," 
(as one of their number has expressed it), 
could they have enjoyed the facilities of a 

Eecuniary nature, which are now afforded 
y the American Education Society. 

Neither the Reviewer, nor the Editors 
have done justice to the Board of Directors, 
in their observations on this part of the 
subject. The obvious misapprehension of 
the former, in stating the principal reasons 
which led the Board to adopt the system 
of loans J instead of a system of entire char- 
Uy^ is pointed out in the preceding letter. 
Tne Editors refuse to admit the correction, 
and say, thev ** did think, and do still think 
that it was nrom the smallncss of the loan, 
and not from the loan itself j that the Direc- 
tors anticipated a happy influence on the 
CHARACTER of thoso they patronize." — 
Here the reader will recollect, that the 
question is no<,what were the reasons which 
led the Directors to fix upon a small loan, 
instead of a large one ? but what was the 
principal reason for adopting the system of 
loanSf in any form, in preference to a sys- 
tem of chanty ? And although the Editors 
'* will not waste words on this point," but 
leave their readers to look afler the Report 
to which reference had been made and 
judge for themselves, I must be permitted 
to lay the extract itself before the reader, 
that he may judge how far the assertion of 
the Editors is correct. 

" It is because the Directors, afler much 
experience, are convinced that it will ex- 
ert a more happy influence upon the char- 
acter of those whom they patronize, and 
render the Society more extensively and 
permanently useful, that they have decid- 
ed to make appropriations of money in the 
form of /<7an5, instead of ^(/t!^. Experience 
flhows^ that dependence on charity is not 
only a painful lesson for noble and inde- 



pendent minds to learn, but, in some case*, 
a dangerous one. Not a few who have 
taken the deepest interest in the prosperitr 
of Education Societies, have looked with 
apprehension to the ultimate influence of a 
system of entirely charitable education, 
upon the energy and devotedness of the 
Christian ministry. It has been often ob- 
served, that those who have been compel- 
led to rely chiefly upon their own effbrtSy 
in obtaining an education, have acquired a 
strength of character which has eminently 
qualified them for usefulness in after life, 
and proved a full remuneration for all their 
toil and self denial. It is natural that those 
who are familiar with instances of this kind, 
should express solicitude when motives to 
personal effort are taken away. Besides, 
It is possible that the door to uie ministry 
may be opened so wide, and access to it so 
easy, as to prove a temptation to ambitious 
or worldly minds, and m this way greatly 
to endanger the purity and safety of the 
church," 11th Report, pp. 20, 21. 

Thus far the Directors proceed in stat- 
ing the reasons which have led them to 
adopt the system of Zoan, in preference to a 
system of charity. The reader will decide 
whether character be not the principal rea- 
son, as stated in my letter above. They 
next consider the influence of the loan in 
connection with the smallness of the sum 

?Tanted ; and they infer, that similar ef- 
ects may be produced by this also upon 
the character and efibrts of young men. 
But the smallness of the loan, as I before 
observed, is not the point in debate. 

I perceive that I am unconsciously be- 
coming engaged to make out a full reply ; 
which IS what I have, on tho whole, thought 
it not necessary for me to attempt. I shall 
therefore pass over this branch of the sub- 
ject by remarking only, that I ean most 
cheertuily submit the question at issue, to 
the sober and enlightened judgement of 
the community. This has, in<^ed, been 
already very widely expressed. Since the 

Ereceaing letter was written, documents 
ave been published from which it appears, 
that three Education Societies, viz. the 
Massachusetts Baptist, and the Societies 
under the direction of the Synod of Virgin- 
ia, and of the Evangelical Lutheran Sy- 
nod, have all declared in favour of the prin- 
ciple of loan. These are in addition to the 
examples quoted in my letter ; and thej 
are so many independent testimonies in h- 
vour of the system of the Ameriean Educa- 
tion Society, from enlightened members of 
three religious denominations. While 
such testimonies are spontaneously afford- 
ed by Christians of different denominations, 
and living in widely distant parts of the 
country, who can doubt what the general 
voice of the eommuntty is, in relation to 
this subject ^ 

3. Another, and a fruitful topic of re- 
mark with the Editors, as it was with the 
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Raviewor, it the org^anlzation of the Amer- 
ican Education Society, and the power 
which, in consequence of its permanent 
fandf, and the system of loans, this mode 
•f organization is supposed to throw into 
the hands of a few. On this point, J have 
no doubt the public mind will be satisfied, 
whenever the subject comes to be fully un- 
derstood. The same reasons which have 
decided me to take onlv a summary view 
of other Remarks made by the Editors, will 
render it necessary that I should be very 
brief here ; but the vrinciples and fcuAs, 
upon which the whole discussion turns, 
ftnd upon which the decision of the relig- 
ioos public must ultimately rest, mav be 
compressed within narrow limits. These 
I shall endeavour to state. 

First then, the intelligent reader will 
perceive, that much which the Editors say 
under this head, depends entirely, for its 
effect, upon their objections to the loanins 
evstem. If these fail of being supported, 
the remarks growing merely out of them 
can have no weight. Besides, if money is 
to be refimdedj whether it be in the way 
prescribed by the Board of Education of 
the General Assembly, or in any other me- 
thod, the power to receive and appropriate 
it must be exercised somewhere. Conse- 
qnently, the American Education Society 
has no more concern with the Remarks on 
this point, than all other Education Socie- 
ties which have adopted the principle of 
refunding. 

In the next place, as it regards the aceu- 
muLadon of power in the hands of a few^ 
in consequence of monies refunded, and 
the income of permanent scholarships, the 
following /octo, in connection with what I 
have said in the preceding letter respect- 
ing checks, will enable the reader to form 
his own opinion of the merits of the ques- 
tion. One of these facts is, that with the 
exception of those cases where a donor 
chooses to prescribe a different method, all 
monies refunded form a part of the contin- 
gentf and not of the permanent fund ; and 
they are, therefore, expended as fast as re- 
ceived. Of course, there can be no accu- 
mulation from this source, any more than 
firom other contingent funds. 

Another fact is, that a part only of what 
\m appropriated to beneficiaries, can be re- 
funded ; inasmuch as the Rules of the So- 
ciety make provision for cancelling the 
notes of a numerous class of young men, 
euch as missionaries, and others, who, with 
a bare support, devote themselves to self 
denying labors for the benefit of the church. 
These, it is to be hoped, will be greatly 
multiplied, as the work of evangelizing the 
world advances But their increase must 
necessarily diminish the amount of money, 
to be refunded by the beneficiaries of Ed- 
ucation Societies. 

Another fiu;t is, that monies refunded by 
benoficiariet of Bnmeh Societief,ure pledg- 



ed, by a recent vote, to the Branch Socie- 
ties by whom the monev was appropriated, 
to be used by them in the same manner as 
other funds raised within their limits. In 
my letter, I expressed an opinion that »uch 
an arrangement would be cheerfully enter- 
ed into by the Board of the Parent Socie- 
W ; inasmuch aft their measures have uni- 
formly been distinguished by an enlarged 
and liberal policy, and they could not be 
supposed, as yet, to have had occasion to 
act on this subject, the whole system of 
Branch connection being one of recent ex- 
periment. The Editors regard this ^' con- 
cession," as they are pleased to term it, 
'^ worth all the attention which they have 
paid to the subject." I am happy that 
their labour can oe so easily recompensed. 
The reader, however, will decide whether 
the resolution of the Board, does not, as 
stated in my letter, '' remove even the sem- 
blance of the difficulty which the Review- 
er suggests." The following is the reso- 
lution, as published in the Quarterly Regis- 
ter and Journal ; Vutedy that monies refund- 
ed by beneficiaries f appropriations to whom 
shall have been made by a Branch Society , 
shall hereafter be pledged to the Branch So- 
detu by which the money was appropriated, 
in ike same manner a>s is now provided for 
in regard to other funds raised within the 
limits of Branch Societies. 

Another fact to be noticed in this con- 
nection, is, that the entire permanent fund 
of the American Education Society is small. 
Thus it appears from the last annual Re- 
port of the Treasurer, that the whole amount 
received for scholarships^ including bonds 
and cash, was $48,129 58. Compare this 
with the amount vested in the same de- 
scription of funds, at the single Seminary 
of Princeton. From the minutes of the 
last General Assembly it appears, (and for 
one, I rejoice in ths fact) that the number 
of scholarships belonging to that Seminary 
is NiNETEEir, (not sixteen as I stated in my 
note), which, at $2500 for each scholarship, 
amount to $47,500 ; i. e. within less than 
seven hundred dollars of tiie whole sum, 
which has yet been paid to the Scholarship 
fund of the American Education Society. 
And yet the funds of this latter Society are 
held for the benefit of young men, in near- 
ly every evangelical Seminary and College 
in the United States. Nor are all these 
funds subject to the Board of the Parent 
Society ; for the income of scholarships 
raised within the limits of Branch Socie- 
ties, is pledged to such Branch Societies, 
as has been repeatedly mentioned before. 
At the same date with the above, the Treas- 
urer of the American Education Society 
reported the whole amount of the remain- 
ing Permanent Fund to be ^,143 79. If 
now, as the Editors say, the permanent 
funds of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions are ^^ so in- 
f ignificant that tney could hardly live a 
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month withoat the eontrjibatioiiB of the 
Christian community/* (which is undoubt- 
edly true), pray, how large are the perma- 
nent fimds of the American Education So- 
ciety, and how long could they live, and 
redeem their pledges to 400 younjr men 
pursuing their studies at GO or 70 Instita- 
tions, with no resources but what they are 
able to derive from permanent funds, and 
from monies refunded by beneficiaries ?* 

Let these facts be considered, and I will- 
inglv leave it for the candid and enliffht- 
ened of every community to determine, 
whether a Society, like the American Ed- 
ucation Society, surrounded with nume- 
rous checks, with an income from perma- 
nent funds and loans which is insufficient,, 
even if its most favourable anticipations 
should be realized, to cover one half of its 
expenditures, and pledged to assist young 
men of suitable character, who apply for 
its patronage, throughout the United States, 
is likely to become '^ independent of public 
opinion" and patronage, as the Editors of 
the Repertory suppose. The withdrawing 
of that patronage, for six months, would 
absolutely paralyze the Society,and spread 
embarrassment and distress amonff the hun- 
dreds of young men who are depending 
upon its funds. 

Thus far I have confined my remarks to 
the subject of funds. A few words now, 
in regard to themor/e of organization which 
the American Education Society has adopts 
ed. 

Two objects are to be aimed at in all well 
organized bodies ; efficiency, and security 
against future perversion. That the or- 
ganization of the American Education So- 
ciety is well adapted to secure the first of 
these objects, even the Editors of the. Re- 
pertory will probably allow. That it is 
equally well adapted to the last, admits of 
as clear proof, as any proposition which is 
supported by probable evidence. For, 
granting, as the Editors do, that those who 
now compose the voting members of the 
American Education Society are enlight- 
ened and good men , to whom the commu- 
nity may safely confide important interests, 
the simple question at issue is, Wkether 
such a body of men is more likely to err, in 
choosing its successors and those who are to 
manage its concerns j than bodies depending 



* The permanent funds of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, as reported, at their late meeting, includ- 
ing foundations for the support of officers, is $73,067, 
58. The whole amount of permanent funds, incltid- 
ing scholarships^ reported by the Am. Education 
Society at the last annual meeting is $74,273,37. It 
should be mentioned, also, that the income of $30, 
000 of the general permanent fund of the American 
Education Society, is appropriated to the support of 
otBcers, until other means can be specially provided 
for this end. 



upon papular electUm and conJtimtaihf vasy- 
ing their aspect ? 

On this subject, what do the corporatloas 
of nearly all our Colleges and Seminaries 
speak ^ The interest felt concerning the 
late decision of the Supreme Court ^ tha 
United States, in the case of Dartmouth 
College, will answer this question ; and so 
will the maxims which the experience of 
the civilized world has settled in the ap- 
pointment of the higher officers of justice. 
Why is it, that the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions de- 
serves to be characterized, in the strong 
language of the Editors, as an Institutioa 
'^ of all others affi>rding' perhaps the least 
temptation to abuse?' ' They choose their sue* 
cessors, and the community very confident- 
ly and justly expect, that ttiey will choose 
men of like views and like spirit with 
themselves. 

The Reviewer has referred to Cambridge 
as an unhappy instance of the perversion 
of funds ; but did he know when he made 
the reference, that Cambridge was want- 
ing in the very arrangement for its trusts 
which the American Education Society has 
made ? The Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College, when it changed its charac- 
ter, had not the right of electing its own 
members, but depended upon popular elec- 
tion. The pastors of the six neighboaring 
towns (including Boston) together with lAe 
Councillors and Senators of &e State, ekosem 
annually, were ex officio members of the 
Board. These last, of course, gave a dif^ 
ferent character to the College, when a 
majority of them departed from the faith of 
their fathers. 

I might appeal to other cases ; but the 
principle is too obvious to require illustra- 
tion. So long as the maxim holds true, in 
the moral as well as natural world, that 
.Uke causes are adapted to produce Uke eP> 
fects, so long human experience and hu- 
man testimony will decide, in fiivoor of the 
mode of organization which the American 
Education Society has adopted, as best suit- 
ed to guard permanent funds of any kind 
against future perversion. 

It were easy to show, that the very thing 
on which the Editors place their ultimate 
reliance for safety, in regard to the Gener- 
al Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
viz. popular annual eletAion, (supposing the 
church in general should become corrupt, 
and that this is possible, the history of tne 
church in pastages affords sufficient proof), 
would of itself M a most terrible engine of 
evil, and a most formidable obstacle in the 
way of reformation. When this should 
once happen, what would prevent the ade- 
quate majorities of the Presbyteries fVom 
'' changing the doctrines and discipline of 
the Presbyterian church," and throwing all 
its funds. Seminaries, and every thing elssi 
pertaining to it, into the hands of the ene- 
mies of evftDgelie»l tenth? The Editon 
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tad the Remwar iMm to haTe no fear of 
the fatare perrenioo of this mighty power 
in the hands of the General Assembly ; 
and thev challenge a comparison of its 
mode of organixation, with that of the 
Ameriean Vacation Society. Compari- 
sons of this nature are always to be avoid- 
ed, if possible, lest they should seem to be 
inTidions. But since the subject is forced 
upon my attention, 1 hope I may be allow- 
ed to inquire, without being supposed to be 
unfriendly to the Presbyterian Church, 
Where lies the ultimate security against 
perversion, according to the Constitution of 
that Chuich ? The Reviewer and the Edi- 
tors both build their hopes upon the mnnual 
election of Commissioners to the General 
Assembly by the Presbyteries. But how 
are the Presbyteries constituted ? The 
Book of Discipline says, that they consist 
** of pastors and elders, within a particular 
jurisdiction." By whom are these pastors 
and elders chosen ? The same authority 
answers, that 9, pastor is to be chosen by 
'* the electors or the coNoiucGATioif ,'* over 
which he is to be settled. And how are 
the ruUng elders to be chosen ? Why, 
" every cosoneoATios shall elect persons 
to the office of ruling elders;" and the 
mode of election is to be '* the most ap- 
proved and in use in that congregation.'^ 
(Form of Gov. and Dis. Chap. XII. § 2, 
and XIV. § 3.) Now the congregation con- 
sists of those who are churchmemSerSy and of 
those who are not ; and nearly always, to 
say the least, the latter exceeds the former 
in point of numbers. The power, then, of 
deleting those who are to determine what 
men shall constitute the General Assem- 
bly, lies ultimately in the hands of the coiv- 
orsoatioh; i. e. as the Book of Discipline 
explains it, the pew holders or proprietors^ 
(or in some instances it may be attendants 
on pablic worship), a majoritv of whom, 
in most instances, are hot professors of re- 
Ugiom. The church as such, and by her 
separate vote, elects neither her pastors nor 
her ruling elders. 

Will it be said, now, that those who are 
to be elected, must be members of the 
church, and ^ive their assent to the Con- 
fession of Faith ; so that church membership 
and the creed become a check upon the con- 
gregation, i. e. upon the world f I answer, 
Uiis may be ; and it is ec^ually true, also, 
that it ma^ happen otherwise. To confirm 
this, I bnng the testimony of the Editors 
themselves, in a previous article of the very 
number of the Repertory in question, who 
tell us, that " The Lutherans have their 
Confession of Augsburgh : the English 
Church, their Thirty-nine Articles; the 
Scotch and the French Calvinists have a 
Confession still more extended and mi- 
nute : but the Lutherans are Ideologists ; the 
En^Ush are Arminians; the Scotch have 
their moderate meuy wiieh is but another 
ntmafir Arm im a n s; mmd tha Frsneh, at a 



churehf have new, jf we are rigkdy u 
ed, no creed at all. Philosophy, as it im 
called, has produced these changes. And 
it is not in human wisdom e^ctually to 
l^uard against them. We see correspond- 
ing changes taking place, even in the best 
constituted churches in this countrv. Our 
own denomination[ihe PresbyterianCnarch] 
affords a very STRiusa isstamcx of thie 
/and;' p. 490. 

The Editors have said much about what 
is possible in regard to the future character 
and fate of the American Education Socio* 
ty. It is possible, 1 admit, that ** eleven 
men" of corrupt or sectarian views may, al 
some fnture time, constitute a majority of 
the members present at an annual meeting 
of the American Education Society, and 
may take advantage of their accidental as* 
cendency to change the Constitution, and 
to elect hundreds of men into the Society 
of like character with themselves ; and aU 
this may take place in a way so sudden and 
unlocked for, that the remaininr 390 or 
400 members will not have taken we alarm 
in time to prevent the mischief. Butsure- 
ly the Editors will not now deny, that it 
is possible, (must they not admit it to be 
even probable f) that, at some future period, 
the WORLD may break through the slender 
barrier of a Confession of Faith, and elect 
pastors and elders for the Presbyterian 
churches, who will give her tears to drink, 
instead of the water of life; and who will 
commission men to represent them in the 
General Assembly, with whom those now 
on the stage, and who for the present an- 
nually constitute that venerable body, 
would refuse to hold communion for an 
hour. When that gloomy day comes, then 
who shall wield the vast and accumulating 
power which is subservient to the will of 
the General Assembly? — a power which 
has at its disposal, seminaries, professors^ 
students, funds, and every other means of 
influence pertaining to a denomination, 
wealthy, powerful, and spread over all 
parts of our country. The churches of 
Massachusetts, deprived of their rights by 
parish influence, (that very influence which 
now elects the pastors and elders of the 
Presbyterian church), and looking in vain 
for protection to Confessions of Faith, and 
long established usages, once fully ac- 
knowledged as valid even by the civil pow* 
er, afford a lesson of admonition on this 
subject, which should never — ^never be for^ 
gotten. 

It would be easy to enlarge ; but this 
would draw me aside from the course, 
which, on the whole, I have thought it my 
duty to pursue. Some passages m the re- 
marks of the Editors, not immediately con- 
nected with the foregoing heads of discns- 
sion, claim attention. On these I shall 
make a few observations, and then bring 
my remarks to a close. 

P. 616, the Editors intimate, that be- 
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cause the salaries of ministers in this coun- 
try must, in the great majority of cases^ 
be smaUf therefore the ability to refund can- 
not exist, ezeept in a very limited degree ; 
and consequently that the principles of the 
American Education Society must have an 
oppressive influence. It is also stated, that 
I *^ appear strangely to have forgotten" my 
own remark on this subject, in arguing that 
younff men of good talents may, with pro- 
per diligence and economy, return into the 
Treasury of the Society what they have re- 
ceived. To tills, it is sufficient to reply, 
that ability to refund, has ordinarily quite 
as much connexion with economy, as with 
the amount of salary received. Many 
whose salary is barely sufficient to meet 
their wants, even with ^^ the strictest econ- 
omy," have nevertheless found the means 
of cancelling every debt contracted for 
their education, by prudent management ; 
and, especially, by not injudiciously in- 
creasing their responsibilities, as soon as 
they have entered upon their public la- 
bours. How oflen has this been done by 
the indigent young men of talents, in oth- 
er professions, whose efforts no Education 
Society ever aided or encouraged ^ If 
there be any one particular reason, why 
the American Education Society should 
maintain the principles which they have 
adopted, this is one, the veru one, to which 
President Nott has alluded in his letter, 
quoted by me, p. 23, as a reason for prefer- 
ring a system oi loans to a system of dorui- 
tUms, viz. that, in a country like ours, the 
people, if supplied at all, must be supplied 
by ministers who can live on small sala- 
nes ; and that it is wise to raise up men 
who can so live. Compare now the salary 
system of educating students in a course of 
preparation for the ministry, (so earnestly 
recommended by the Editors), and the 
system adopted by the American Educa- 
tion Society ; and can there be a doubt, 
which of them is best calculated to promote 
such an object ? 

The Editors more than intimate, in sev- 
eral places, that the power which the 
American Education Society possesses, is 
a power to control the ylace of education to 
which every student inall go ; and conse- 
quently, to control their principles and 
views of theology, as well as to build up, 
or pull down, any Seminary or College. 
But is this dealing justly by a Society, 
VfYioi^ fundamental rule, m all its opera- 
tions, is impartiality and uniformity^ in re- 
gard to its treatment of young men and In- 
stitutions ; and which has encountered no 
small amount of objection and prejudice, 
in consequence of adhering inviolably to 
this broad and catholic principle, and ex- 
tending it to different evangelical denom- 
inations ^ And this, too, when the Ameri- 
can Education Society is the only Educa- 
tion Society in the United States, which is 
known to hare acted on the same broad 



and catholic ground. If, in any instances, 
^^ the friends and officers of its tributaries 
and Branches" have departed from this 
principle, (as the Editors say), let the cases 
he pointed out, and the Society will doubt* 
less use whatever influence they possess, 
to guard against a recurrence of the same 
evU in future. But let not the Society be 
charged with doing, or attempting to do, 
what they utterly disclaim in their funda- 
mental rules of proceeding, and what thev, 
as at present constituted, have no lawml 
^^ power" to do. Ought not the bare enu- 
meration of seventy-seven Academies, tweu' 
ty-three Colleges, and ten Theological Sem- 
inaries, in which have been aided nine fmn^ 
dred young men, the natives of almost ev" 
ery State of the Union, including individ- 
uals of five or six evangelical denomina- 
tions ; all this, too, by funds obtained chief- 
ly from one denomination, and I may add, 
nrom one State; ought not such facts to 
shield the Society against imputations of 
local or sectarian perversion ^ The causes 
which led to its forination, and which have 
produced its enlarged and truly Christian 
policy, are to be traced to higher and more 
benevolent views of the wants of our coun- 
try and of the world, than pertain to a sec« 
tarian spirit. 

The Editors have taken much paias (pp. 
626—629), to shew that what I nave said 
respecting some assertions of the Review- 
er relative to the unrestrained power of the 
Parent Society over all funds in its treas- 
ury, is irrelevant, and therefore require no 
answer at all. But what are the assertions 
of the Reviewer ? Not merely, that mo- 
nies are refunded to the Parent Society, 
but that thev are placed ^ entirely beyond 
the reach of the Branches/' It was prov- 
ed, if I mistake^ not, that this is not a just 
view of the case ; and numerous checks 
were pointed out, which were intended to 
prevent the evils referred to by the Re- 
viewer. In what other way should asser- 
tions of this nature have been answered .' 
Eve^y candid reader, on comparing the two 
articles, will be competent to judge. 

I might go on to comment, in a similar 
manner, on many other passages ; but it is 
unnecessary. I shall notice but one more 
remark of the kind to which I now refer. 

On p. 635, the Editors, afler disapprov- 
ing the methods pursued by the American 
Education Society, in regard to the esta- 
blishment of permanent scholarships &c., 
say ; " Our mode of carrying the same 
prmciple into effect, is to collect all the 
money which the Christian public is able 
and willing to give for the purpose, and to 
expend it immediately in educating youth 
of a suitable character." To this mode the 
American Education Society can surely 
have no objection, since it is the mode 
which they nave most commonly practised. 
But do the Editors mean to say, that this 
is the only or the principal method which 
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has been punned, at the distin^ished 
Seminary in their neighbourhood, and with 
which some of them are connected ? Where 
then are the nearly fifty thousand dollars 
invested for the benefit of that Seminary, 
in PERMANENT tchotarskips 9 Have the 
funds thus raised for charitable purposes, 
'' been all expended immediately," so soon 
AS received ; or, has only the interest been 
applied ? 

A word, on the defence made by the Ed- 
itors of th^ manner in which the attnck 
was commenced upon the American Edu- 
cation Society, and I have done. 

The Editors entirely mistake, if they 
suppose that the friends of the Society wish 
to " hush up" the subjects under discus- 
eion. They, as well as all others, may rest 
assured, that from whatever quarter serious 
objections may come, the American Edu- 
cation Society will not shrink from can- 
vassing them ; nor strive to suppress them, 
even when they might wish the rrunmer in 
which they are made to be different. Hav- 
ing no end in view but the highest good 
of the Redeemer's kingdom, they only wish 
to know the best way in which this can be 
accomplished, and they will feel them- 
selves bound to adopt it ; and this, whether 
they come to the knowledge of their duty 
by open rebuke, or by private conference 
and kindly admonition. 

But the ahstract ri/rht to attack openly a 
benevolent Society like the one in ques- 
tion, and to make a public impeachment of 
its measures, does not prove, and canRot 
prove, that Christian confidence and frater- 
nal regard are not due to it. I cannot help 
feeling, that an attack of such a nature, 
.and on the ground of such a right, is one of 
■those cases, in which civilians would say, 
SummumjuSj summa injuria. 

The Editors say, *^ We might as well 
liave placed our objections in the fire, as 
presented them to the Board," p. 603. And 
yet, in different parts of their remarks, 
they intimate that the objections, which 
they bring forward against the American 
Education Society, are so forcible, so plain, 
and so convincing to all men of candour, 
that none of this character can refuse to 
feel their weight. What sort of men, then, 
must the ^^ Board" be, before whom objec- 
tions so plain would do no more good than 
if they were "placed in the fire .•'" And 
Are these the men, too, of whom the Re- 
Tiewer, from his personal acquaintance 
with-some of the Directors, and from in- 
formation obtained concerning them all, 
has said, (and the Editors tell us they are 
not disposed to call these assertions in 
question) ; " We believe them to be as 
pure in their intentions, as single in their 
purpose, and as devoted to the cause of 
evangelical piety, as any men on earth ; 
and we disclaim any knowledge of a single 
act in their management of this great char- 
sty, which has the most remote sectarian 



bearing.'* And again ; " As lon^^ as the 
Directors remain such as we believe they 
now are, intellijrent, active, and devoted 
to the cause of evangelical doctrine and 
piety, every thin^ which the interests of 
the church and of the world demand, will 
be done," p. 361,304. 

I do not know to which of the Directors 
objections against the American Education 
Society may have been made, as the Edi- 
tors declare ; nor whether the Secretary 
may not have heard the doubts of some men 
expressed, in regard to the measures of the 
Society. But this I know, that neither 
Directors nor Secretary have fislt, that they 
had a right to expect a sudden and public 
attack ; least of all, have they anticipated 
this, from any objections before made on 
the points exhibited with most prominence, 
by the articles published in the Repertory. 

I may ask, moreover, have not uie Edi- 
tors themselves suggested an important 
reason, why the mode of attack resorted to 
by them and by the Reviewer, is not the 
most auspicious to the peace or to the pros- 
perity of the church ? On p. 632 they say, 
and very justly ; " There is no subject on 
which JEALOUSIES are so likely to rise, aa 
respecting the education of young men for 
the ministry." Could any thing now be 
better suited to produce such a result, than 
the manner which has been adopted in the 
Repertory of attacking the American Ed- 
ucation Society.? The present organiza- 
tion and measures of the Society have not 
been adopted without long deliberation, 
and faithful exertion to learn, as widely aa 
possible, the views of the Christian com- 
munity. The objects of the Society are, by 
the Reviewer and the Editors, acknowl- 
edged to be excellent; the management 
of it able, and, as far as Christian inten- 
tions are concerned, correct. I may add, 
too, that it has expended fourteen years of 
great labour, and ceaseless effort, in order 
to accomplish its objects ; and that the act- 
ing members of it have made sacrifices, 
which few if any of our churches know how 
to estimate ; which indeed, I believe, none 
but the great Head of the Church wiU fully 
estimate. In this state of things, to be pub- 
licly impeached and held np as an object 
of terror and suspicion, was not what was 
expected. Is it wise, in such a day as this, 
to adopt a course which is calculated to 
divide and distract the churches, and to 
set those who really love the Saviour at 
variance with eacH other; and all this, 
while the common enemy is pressing on 
all evangelical churches, and endeavouring 
to overthrow them ? All this, too, while 
the world is perishing for lack of vision, 
and millions have none to break to them 
the bread of life ? 

How easy, now, for any man, without 
claim to any thing more than a mediocrity 
of talent, to make an appeal that should ex- 
cite the jealousies of the east and the weat. 
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of the north and the Mtath, in regard to the 
**pewer" which is neceraarily confided to 
each and all of oar ^eat benevolent Soci- 
etieg ! But could this be done with Chris- 
tian wisdom, and kindness, and propriety ? 
If brethren honestly differ in their views 
of conducting these Societies, is it not on 
all accounts preferable, that the strife be, 
to " show a more excellent way," by each 
endeaTourinff to hold up the light of a ho- 
lier, and brighter, and more energetic ex- 
ample of benevolent action f When this 
is none, those who are wandering may see 
the error of their ways ; and until it be 
done, those who through self denial, and 
high and strenuous ana long continued ef- 
fort, are striving to save the perishin^souls 
of men, are entitled to something different 
fh>m being made the objects of suspicion 
and jealousy. 

- But I hasten to bring these observations 
to a eloee, by briefly stating my reasons 
fer declining to enter into a more extend- 
ed examination c^the Remarks of the Ed- 
itors. 

The fear that the present discussion may 
eome to be a real controversyj is one reason 
why I decline a continuance of it. In ad- 
dition to this, my own ofiicial duties are of 
such a nature, as to leave me no time for 
a controversy on a subject foreign to them, 
however important. At least, I cannot ffo 
any fujlher than I have already gone, wim- 
out neglecting previous and paramount ob- 
ligations. A. third reason is, that should 
further discussion be judged necessary or 
expedient, the subjects in question (not the 
controversy) will be discussed by another 
writer, who is more thoroughly acquainted 
than myself with all the principles, and 
rules, and business of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and in whose candour, 
gound judgement, and ability to discuss, the 
public may reasonably put great confidence. 
A fourth reason for not pursuing the sub- 
ject is, that having, for a long time, been 
an the habit of the most brotherly and con- 
fidential intercourse with some gentlemen, 
whom I suppose to be among me Editors 
of the Biblical Repertory, and cherishing 
towards them most unfeigned respect, con- 
fidence, and fraternal affection, it would be 
a sacrifice to which nothing but the most 
imperious duty would force me, to trespass 
on their affection and confidence by dis- 
pute : for dispute, unhappily, seems now 
to be the next step, if indeed it be not al- 
ready begun. 

I may also add, that I have given my 
name to the public, and thus stand direct- 
ly and avowedly responsible for all that I 



say ; but the Reviewer, knd the writer who 
comes forward in the name of the '* £di« 
tois," have declined doing this, and, con- 
sequently, have shunned to meet the dis- 
cussion on equal terms of responsibility. 

My last reason for declining to protract 
the discussion beyond its present limits, is 
one of which I must leave my readers to 
judge. In various parts of the Remarks, 
there occur expressions of the fiillowinff 
nature ; ^' We mivht as well have placed 
our objections in tlie fire as presented them 
to the Board," p. 603; which has already 
been noticed. So again; ''This appears 
very much like throwing dust in the rea- 
der's eyes," p. 609. '' But unless we are 
greatly deceived, we cannot be schooled 
ex cathedra into the admission of facts not 
fully substantiated,' ' p. 624. <' We are not 
the only persons who write about impor- 
tant concerns without correct information," 
p. 631. " We were obliged to show how 
far his arguments were from reaching the 
point, and how little we were disposed to 
take dicta for proof," p. 638. Of these and 
the like expressions, by no means sparsely 
scattered over the Remarks of the Editors, 
the public are competent judges. They 
will probably see in them some reasons for 
my fears that controversy is near at hand, 
if the subject be farther pursued in its pre- 
sent attitude ; and also a good reason why 
I should decline to pursue it, when it is as- 
suming a form like this. Ever since I en- 
tered on public life, and engaged in polem- 
ics of any kind, it has been my fixed reso- 
lution, when any thing of this nature be- 
gins to develope itself, to decline further 
discussion ; because I have a full apprehen- 
sion, that no good can be expected from it. 
I see no reason, in the present case, for de- 
parting from this resolution. 

I take my leave, therefore, of the disens- 
sion in question, sincerely hoping that I 
have not ^iven occasion for the public to 
censure the manner j if they do not approve 
the matter J of what I have published. But 
should they disapprove of either, or of both, 
I only stand responsible ; the American 
Education Society are guiltless. As my 
name appears before the world, they will 
know whom to censure. If it be not an 
evidence of a man's catUiony to be thus open 
in the cause which he pleads, it is at least 
some evidence of the sincerity of his opin- 
ion, and of his full persuasion that it can 
be honestly supported. A cause that will 
fully bear examination, needs no conceal- 
ment. 

M. STUART. 
Andovevf Dee, 18, 1889. 
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The Claims of Edueatwn Societies; espe- 
cially on the Young Men ef our country. 

A Sermoo d«Uv«rad before the Youn^ Men'i Beptbt 
Aoziliary Education Society in Botton, Nov. 8, 
1839. By Rev. Bafw Bdbeook, Jr., anoeiate pastor 
of the F'tni Baptist Chuich in Balein. 

The enlightened zeal of the author of the 
«boTe discourae, in the caa:ie of an educat- 
ed and pious ministry, has not been confin- 
ed to the comparatiTely easy work of writ- 
ing and publishing a sermon on the sub- 
ject. He is one of the few, who have man- 
ifested a willingness to work, as well as to 
pleach, inbehalf of the cause which he ad- 
Toeates. The fruits of his labors, during 
an agency, the past year, have been al- 
Teady widely felt in the denomination to 
which he belongrs, in awakening attention 
and calling ferth effort. In the discourse 
Feferred to in this brief notice, he appeals 
to the understandings and hearts of his 
hearers, like one who feels that something 
is to be donCf as well as said. We are 
pleased with this directness of aim — this 
singleness of purpose — which is far more 
intent upon the end which it seeks, than 
upon meeting eyery cavil or doubt which 
unbeUeving or timid minds may throw in 
the way. The preacher gives still more 
directness to his address, by selecting a 
particular class of his hearers, and, in the 
spirit of his text, (1 John ii. 14,) confining 
his remarks to young men. They, of all 
others, have reason to take a lively inter- 
eat in the success of Education Societies. 
The personal objects of this benevolence 
are of their own class. Young men are 
oniformly the friends of the object. They 
will necessarily share most largely in the 
ultimate benefits which it will confer. 
They have ability to support it, not only 
by their pecuniary contributions, but by 
their vn/luence in a still higher degree. The 
following summary mode of disposing of 
the objections of a particular class, is, we 
think, perfectly just, and as unanswerable 
as it is just. 

** I cannot and need not here stop, to 
prove the high importance of what none of 
you regard as unimportant, nor to answer 
again the many objections which covet- 
onsness, or ignorance, or even inveterate 
Vol. II. 19 



nrejudice, may raise. Not to insist, on the 
mot, that sueh is, abnoet entirely, the ori- 
gin of those objections which are now urg- 
ed against our eflbrts, nor on the equally 
obvious fact, that they have all been can- 
didly and often refVited, I will just refer 
you to a practical illustration of the insin- 
eerit}r of those who refuse their assent and 
contributions to our object. The very in- 
dividuals and churches, who most loudly 
object, and most stubbornly refnse thefr 
aid, are often found amongst the very first 
and most unkind, in censuring and aban- 
doning an incompetent ministry ; the very 
first to require that mental furniture, which 
it is the purpose of a thorough and truly 
biblical education to give. Leave them to 
themselves, therefore, and they will soon 
be convicted of error; and if they are hon- 
est, will abandon it. But leave them, 
most certainly ; for the qualities of mind 
and heart, which, at this day, will allow 
them to object, and hesitate, and oppoeOi 
will make the demonstrations of ezperi* 
ence, and the clear implication of Scrip- 
ture, unavailing. They will still remain 
" wiser in their own conceit than seven 
men, who can render a reason." 

We have room for only two extractf 
more; and these are from some closing 
paragraphs of the sermon. 

'*As philanthropists, whose benevolent 
purpose it is to banish misenr from the 
earth, or at least to mitigate wnat jou can- 
not entirely remove, has not this object 
claims Upon you ? Misery flows firom sin as 
naturally and necessarily as do streams 
from their fountains. Vain, therefore, will 
be your kindly intended and persevering 
efforts to medicate those bitter streams, if 
you do not cleanse and correct the fountain 
whence they are continually issuing. As 
well might you endeavor to deprive the 
poisonous Upas of its deadly influence, by 
plucking, one by one, its green leavea, 
while you laid not the axe to its root, as 
expect the correction of evil habits, and of 
the sinful indulgences which are most pro- 
lific of misery, while you do not renovate, 
or at least powerfblly and benignly influ- 
ence, that heart fiH)m which &ese evils 
spring. 

*^ In the Gospel is presented the remedy 
which Infinite Wisdom has devised, and 
which the experience of ages has approved 
for the correction of this evil fountain. It 
has furnished, among every people where 
its influence prevails, the most cheering 
and conclusive evidence of its adaptation 
vastly to increase the amount of general 
and individual happiness, and to diminish 
and mitigate those sufferings which are in- 
separably connected with our fallen state. 
And the question which this subject pro- 
poses to your philanthropy is, Can you af^ 
ford the loss which your object must ezpe* 
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ntnoe, in allowing ibis Goaf/el tobeim- 
perfectlj and incompetently administered f 
When you select physicians and medicines 
for the relief of corporeal sufferings, you 
are not regardless of their character and 
fitness ; and will ^ou with less care admin- 
ister to the sufferings of a diseased spirit ? 
In fine, while laboring to accomplish an 
object so important and so dear to you, is it 
not your wisdom to make every wneel and 
every lever as perfect and powerful as pos- 

Alluding to the character and influence 
of' the " West," — ^that subject of deep and 
absorbing interest to every Christian pat- 
riot — the preacher asks — 

^* Shall that immense mass of our fellow 
citizens be left without iiiithful and enlight- 
ened religious instruction ? Shall they from 
necessity listen only to the ministrations of 
mental imbecility, and proudly conceited 
ignorance, till, wearied and disgusted, they 
renounce Christianity for infidel atheism, 
or take refuge in a professedly Catholic 
and infallible church, there to be taught to 
bow before a gilded crucifix, and worship 
pretended relics, with the pictures of saints 
and of the Virgin, instead of their fathers' 
€rod ? Shall their influence assist in build- 
ing up a hierarchy in our country, bound 
to render implicit and unqualified obedi- 
ence to a foreign power — the uniform and 
intolerant foe of freedom ? A power still 
claiming and usin^ the right to commission 
the infernal Inquisition, and which needs 
but the influence that numbers would here 
give, to light its fires and erect its instru- 
ments of torture upon our shores, and pour 
forth our best blood in angry vindictiveness 
for the suspected denial of its dogmas. 

** But I will not indulge these melancho- 
ly forebodings. Tliis soil, and these teem- 
ing millions, who now in liberty and peace 
possess it, are too dear to Heaven and to 
you, to allow such profanation. Tou will 
listen to the cry, which so eloquently en- 
treats you to put forth an effort worthy of 
the object, and train a class of men whom 
Crod has renewed and inclined to the ser- 
vice, to go forth, thoroughly furnished, and 
labor with becoming zeal to fill this land 
with the knowledge and love of the Lord. 
Then happy will be this people, and, se- 
cure of the divine favor, no scnemes form- 
ed against them, shall prosper." 

Letter of Martin Luther. 
We have translated the following letter 
from the Latin edition of the works of Lu- 
ther. It contains advice of considerable 
importance. It is also interesting by its 
allusions to the theme, which was all ab- 
sorbing to the mind of the Reformer — jus- 
tification by faith. 



At the close of the letter is the following 
note in manuscript German. 

"From Dr. Martin Luther's hitherto 
unpublished Letters," edited from the au- 
tographs by Schaltze, Leipsic, Weygard 
publisher, vol. 3, page 256. 

Translation. 
Luther^s Advice m regard to the MeOiod of 
sacred Studies. 
Read the Old Testament as careihlly as 
possible, twice or thrice, firomthe beginning 
to the end. Delay a long time on the pro- 
phets. Then repair to the New Testa- 
ment. Examine particularly how it agrees 
with the Old Testament. Observe in what 
manner all the prophets bear witness con- 
cerning Christ. When that is done, turn 
to the epistles of Paul. Grain as intimate 
and thorough acquaintance as may be with 
the epistle to the Romans in connexion 
with that to the Galatians. All the ques- 
tions which occur, as well as the more di^ 
ficult passages in the Scriptures generally 
explain by these two epistler. Regard the 
epistle to the Hebrews as showing the im- 
port of the different rites, allegories, fig- 
ures, images, and sacrificial observances. 
Read our books, comparing them with the 
writings of our opponents ; test both by the 
Scripture, and try them by that as by a 
touchstone. The meaning of both sides 
being well apprehended, imagine that one 
is your opponent, and against him write 
privately for the sake of the exercise. Em- 
bellish your writings from logic, rhetoric, 
and other polite arts. When the divine 
Word has been well established in yonr 
mind, it will be of no disservice to add 
the ancient fathers; also look over the de- 
crees of the Pope, and see in what manner 
they have departed imperceptibly firom the 
faith ; because, leaving the subject of jus- 
tification, they have involved themselves 
in the business of the world. 

Martis Luther, Doctor, 



Influence of Cultivated Mind. 
In our view no enterprise is more &s- 
nevolent than that which aims to seek 
out the genius which lies hidden in the 
lower classes of society. Not unfrequently 
in the wildest portions of our vallies and 
mountains there is genuine talent and mo- 
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nl worth, eoneatled, perhapi, beneath the 
Teitments of rigoroiu porer^, and the 
awkwardnoM of an untntored demeanor, 
which, if brooght ont to the light, will 
eommand the reepect and eateem of com- 
munities and nations. He, then, who calls 
ftom his obscurity, and conducts through 
the walks of a public education an indigent 
and gifted youth, is a public benefactor. 
Look at the influence which one of these 
young men exerts upon his own friends. 
HiM adTanoe in knowledge can be measur- 
ed by tktin; his improving taste by theirs. 
They become more intellectual, more in- 
terested in distant objects and future good, 
while they share in their own souls new 
and delightftil emotions. 

But we hasten to quote, on this highly 
interesting subject, from the last Report of 
the New Hampshire Branch of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. We always find 
a rich repast in these Reports. 

<* No people are so debased as not to re- 
epect the exhibitions of reason and elo- 
quence, not to feel and acknowledge the 
authority of superior mental powers. To 
the possessor or such powers are assigned, 
by a general impulse, the places of respon- 
sibility and honoui^-the command in war, 
the chair of state, the bench of justice. In 
the great crises of public affairs, and in the 
extremities of individoal misfortune or ha- 
zard, he receives the homage of universal 
and involuntary deference. The eye seeks 
him as it seeks the light ; the ear is open- 
ed to him as to the voice of the oracle. 
However unoonsciouslv, the majoritv of 
men are as truly led by a few, as if the 
chain which eludes their senses were pal- 
pable as links of iron. True, indeed, no 
force can always command the energies of 
the public mind. No bands will Si ways 
bind this unicorn in the furrow, and make 
him harrow the vallies. We cannot inva- 
riably control the action we produce. In 
spite of plates of brass and safety valves, 
the boiler will occasionally burstr-^rthe 
wind, which the navigator holds in his fist 
and subjects to his use, now and then re- 

I'ectB.his control, and scatters his mangled 
imbs.upon the sea. Yot is it as true, that 
superior intellect ordinarily governs the 
mass of mind, as that human reason ordi- 
narily, prevails over brutal force, or human 
ingenuity subjects the power of steam to 
its service. 

' '^ Though great occasions in life exhibit 
this influence most strikinj^ly, and furnish 
the splendid themes for the poet and the 
historian, yet to learn, in its full extent, 
.the^jkction of cultivated minds on society, 



we should go to the silent scenes of social 
life ; the daily intercourse of such minds 
with those about them ; the spheres of the 
pastor, the doctor, and the esquire; the 
village academy, public school, parish and 
town meetiuff; should inquire after the 
origin of public amusements and fashions, 
of the prevailing principles and habits of 
life. In these scenes and relations the 
character of society is chiefly formed ; and 
in these very scenes and relations the gui- 
dance and control of particular mindS is 
most thoroughly felt. 

*' Could we, then, even forget altogether 
the main end of our association, and regard 
the Education Societv as having for its ob- 
ject merely to bring rorward young men of 
peculiar nufral promise upon the vantage 
ground of improved intellectual powers, 
we should deem it among the noblest insti- 
tutions of our day, the most effisctual single 
remedy yet proposed for our national moral 
diseases. Increase the proportion of the 
virtuous and decidedly pious among the 
educated classes, and you touch the main 
spring of public influence. While the pul- 
pit and the press are appealing, with louder 
and louder eloquence, to iae gifted and 
strong men of the land, to interpose the 
authority of genius and learning and taste, 
and to save us from the ruin of national 
vices and national irreligion ; let us scour 
our vallies, and hunt up the talents which 
divine grace has sanctified, that we may 
bring them into aetion on the high places 
of society. These lights of virtue shining 
now but an inch around amid mists and 
fogs, once placed on the summits of life, 
slukll cheer the eyes and gladden the hearts 
of communitieB and nations. Spare no 
pains to excite and help forward our pious 
youth to the places of mental influence, 
and you put into operation a train of caus- 
es as irresistible in the moral renovation of 
society as God permits us to employ. It is 
impossible that the mental gtrengA of the 
land should be moved by the motives of 
the gospel, and the people remain un- 
chauffed; as impossible as tliat the sun 
should continue to shine, and the lesser 
lights which he kindles and feeds in the 
firmament, go out. Bring upon the the- 
atre of action, in another generation, di- 
vines, and lawyers, and pnysicians, and 
statesmen, and judges, and authors, of ster- 
ling Christian principle, and who shall, for 
a moment, doubt, that with the ignorance 
of religion, and the wickedness in high 
places, of our own time, will have fled al- 
so, in great measure, the gross darkness 
that covers the people, and the' dis^ustinx 
vice that follows m the train of knowE 
edge, and power, and office ?" 

Pious Men in Colleges. 
Though there is an occasional instance 
of sad defection from the paths of virtue 
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and holy example, among the yoin^ mem 
whom the benevolence of the churoheB is 
aiding in their course ; yet the following 
picture is true, in regard to the great ma- 
jority, as the conscience and unbiassed 
jadgement of erery man conversant in our 
colleges will affirm. 

" This salutary influence is carried for- 
ward into the course of college and profes- 
sional studios. The day of flogging and 
fear, of the birch and the three cornered 
hat, has gone by. Government in college 
DOW is chiefly that of opinion, of character. 
Of course, a strong hold on the respect of 
the pupil tor intellectual and moral worth, 
is ail important. In securing this, no one 
can fail to see how necessary it is to the in- 
structer to have under him a due propor- 
tion of minds already formed, in some good 
degree, to maaliness of principle, to a 
sense of truth, and right, and duty, to a self 
command, which enablbs them to sacrifice 
I^esent inclination and immediate gratifioa- 
tions to the great though distant ends of life. 

*' No man has been Ion g' connected with 
a literary institution irimout having fre- 
quent occasion to admire the influence even 
of a single individnni, of distinguinhed 
^wen^ and of Cbrifttian dell^cacy and pn- 
?ity of character. \t is an influence, that 
tarn along through ever^ rank of talents ; 
giv«s often to a Wliole olaes'an air of deco- 
rum an4iionorabIe deportment, and a spnr 
to lofty ent^rise. Indeed- W(b apprehend, 
that neither our young men, nor the guar- 
dians of our InstitatienB thetaaselves,liaTe 
yet generally any just apprehension of hMI- 
lege lifb ■ as a scene of Christian useful- 
ness. The day will be memorable, in 
which pious students, instead of looking 
constantly forward to future activity in do- 
ing good, shall feel themselves, as doubt- 
less Uiey really are, while yet under disci- 
pline, amidst scenes of most desirable, most 
extensive beneficence. We have now in 
mind not chiefly those direct Christian ef- 
forts, which have for their object palpable 
religious excitement; but that exhibition 
of united intellectual strength and pious 
emotion, which constitute the highest or- 
der of human character, that harmonious 
blending of a zeal for knowledge with a 
xoal for God, which is the true perfection 
of our nature ; and which, wherever seen, 
has more convincirtg, more commanding 
eloquence, than schools en n teach. Happy 
indeed will be the generation, in which the 
genius and learning of those whom God 
shall raise up and fit by this grace, shall 
give a Christian character to the develope- 
ment of mind in our literary institutions. 
Happy too are they, who, by their prayers 
and sacrifices, contribute to increase the 
proportion of such young men, in our halls 
of science." 



Pious Mbn iir Public LiFt. 

*^ The influence of which we speak, is 
however but begun to be exerted in the 
course of education. Its great theatre is 
the sphere of active life, to "which this edu- 
cation introduces ns. In every village, 
plant a pious lawyer, a pious physician^ a 
pious teacher of the younjg, as well as a 
pious pastor ; and how suddenly the whole 
aspect of Boeicty would be changed ; how 
soon the light of the silent sAbath day 
would come like a grateful influence firom 
Heaven t the lovers of sinful pleasure re- 
tire into darkness ; every praisfeworthy in- 
stitntion appear in strength and health ; 
and the gospel subject to its sweet control 
the movements of society, and the senti- 
ments and aflcctions of the heart. Such 
effects would be the result of adequate ef- 
forts to add to the graces of the Christian 
character wherever found, that knowledge 
which is power ; effects so desirable, so in- 
valuable, as to justify all our exertions in 
the eavse of eancation, even if we looked 
not eiclusively to the preparation of young 
men for the ministry of tne gospel. Ana 
cnn th6 duty of strong; efforts for the edu- 
cation of pioiis youth for the highest moral 
and feHgieas influence, the ennre devotion 
of their fives to this influence in the sacred 
office, be less imperative P No; sorely, if 
it were- worth our toils and sacrifices to 
multiply the numbers of the consoientions 
and devout in all the profteiont— 4o give 
increased strongth to the sanctified leam* 
ing and talents of the country, much more, 
more a thousand fold, is it incumbent on ui 
to provide lor the thorough education of 
men to meet die enlls of the hundreds of 
parishes without religious instruction, the 
nundreds of churches without pastors in 
our own land, and the yet more desolate 
and suffering regions of the earth. If the 
moral poWer of Christians in eecolar pur- 
suits be an object of our pra3rer8 and la- 
bours, far more important certainly to the 
best interests of society, is the increased 
power of men of God, and men of strength, 
in the holy profession of the ministry. 

^' Be urged, then, Christian brethren, to 
address yourselves to this work with re- 
doubled zeal ; and by prayer to Almighty 
God, by advice and influence, by personal 
labours, by whatever proper and Christian 
means, to help forward the work of educa* 
tion for the high duties and responsibilities 
of intelligent members of society, and, 
above all, ministers of the Word of Life." 

Permanent Religious Influence in 
Colleges. 

Many Christians, we doubt not, are look- 
ing forward, with solicitude and hope, to 
the approaching Concert of Prayer for Col- 
leges. While fervent supplications are of- 
fered, particularly at this time, for the de- 
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•cent of the Hoiy Bpirit, ii it not of great 
importuiee, abo, that a^MrmaiMnt interest, 
in behalf of our oolle|;es thonld be cheriih- 
ed in the hearts of Chriatiana ? The Tiews 
entertained on this subject, we beliere, are 
iar too indefinite and confined. Ab onr 
colleges are, so will be our churches, and 
so will be the great interests of our coun- 
try. It is hardly poMible to hare too com- 
prehensiTe Tiews, or too zealouB feelings in 
reference to these seminaries. Our fkthcrs 
thought of Cambridge as soon ss thej had 
proTided themselres with a house, and their 
church with a miniiter. Our coIlegeB 
ought to be the reposUorUsj not the occa- 
sional recipients of Dirine influence. Tbej 
ought to be Hying fbuntains, — places of 
broad rivers and streams. The noblest feel- 
ings of the heart, and all the graces of the 
Spirit should be cultiTated in their fairest 
beauty, and in their matnrest vigor. Every 
sch(^ar should look upon himself, not only 
as endowed with understanding, but with 
powers capable of adoring the Author of all 
light and perfection. He should look up- 
on a four years' residence in college, in 
the best period of his life, as an oppor- 
tunity of amaxing importance for the culti- 
vation of the whole man, for forming the 
whole soul into everlasting likeness to 
the uncreated Beauty. The officers of 
our institutions should be respected and 
regarded, not simply as the dispensers of 
knowledge, or the guides of opinion, but 
as the conservators of public virtue, the 
guardians of rich and immortal hopes. We 
do not intend by this that our colleges 
should become theological seminaries, or 
that any less interest should be felt in the 
pursuits of science and literature — in de- 
scending into the fbuntains of knowledge. 
On the contrary, we would have the pow- 
ers of the intellect developed and trained 
to the utmost extent of which they are sus- 
ceptible. But to accomplish this, we fully 
believe that Ckristiatutyy in its distinctive 
features and in its living spirit, must abide 
and reign in our institutions. This glori- 
ous religion is no where more than half 
believed. It is speculated upon, and re- 
garded with favor, but it is not felt to be 
all in all. It does not give tliat tone to the 
public feeling in colleges, which some of 
the ancient forms of idolatry and false phi- 



losphy gave to the Roman schools and 
to the Greek gymnasia. 

How then shall a change be effected ? 
How shall our colleges become what every 
patriot knows they ought to be, and what 
every Christian hopes they will be, foun- 
tains of pure moral feeling, temples of the 
Holy Spirit. To this question of incalcu- 
lable importance, we can give but two or 
three suggestions in reply. 

1 . Let Christians remember our colleges 
in their most cherished seasons of private 
devotion. In their most sacred approaches 
to the throne of eternal mercy, let them re- 
member the '' hope of man," ^^ the flower 
of their country." Let them do this during 
the whole year. When they hear of an in- 
terposition of mercy, at tlieso institutions, 
let them recollect that there is great joy in 
heaven ; for in its prospective results many 
sinners have repented unto life everlasting. 

2. We fully believe that the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in the translation and in the original 
tongue, must be an object of far greater in- 
terest than they ever have been. After 
the eloquent and conclusive reasoning of a 
distinguished correspondent,* on this sub- 
ject, it is not necessary for us to say a 
word. In all the graces of language, in 
the varied styles of fine writing, in the un- 
disguised efiusions of truth and nature, as 
well as in their elevating, heavenly influ- 
ence, the Hebrew Scriptures are unrival- 
led. All the facilities for their successful 
study are now easily accessible, and we 
soon hope to see the inspirations of the Al- 
mighty the theme of fervent and delighted 
contemplation to all our young men of 
taste and genius. 

3. Permanent pastoral instruction should 
be provided at all our colleges. This is not 
now the case except in a very small num- 
ber. We are not insensible to the fact, 
that the excellent officers in many of our 
institutions perform a considerable amount 
of pastoral labor. But they do it under 
great disadvantages. It is not their spe- 
cific, appropriate business. An individual 
is needed at all our institutions, who shall 
be, in the full sense of the word, a pastor : 
not so niuch to explain theoretic divinity 
as to teach practical lessons; who shall 
not be required to mingle in the ordinary 

* See auarterlj xlegiiter, Vol. 1. p. 193—204. 
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initraction of the stndents, but thiill watch 
for Boals, guide the inquiring^ tuccor the 
tempted, alarm the thoughtlew, and, in a 
word, shall be all that to a college, which 
a faithful miniater is to a pariah. We con- 
aider this to be a matter of unspeakable im- 
portance. A list of officers is essentiallj 
deficient till a professor of pastoral theolo- 
gy is provided. 



acter. We do not, however, wish to find 
fault with the work. It is fai more full 
and accurate than from the nature of a first 
attempt, in an undertaking of this kind, 
could have been expected. We cordially 
unite in the recommendations which have 
been given of it. 



American Almanac. 
This work is a great advance upon eve- 
ry publication of the kind which we have 
seen. It comprises an amount of informa- 
tion in all the departments of human 
knowledge and of active life, which must 
ensure for it permanent utility. While it 
includes topics of particular interest, such 
as are found in the State Registers; it 
also embraces subjects of extensive and en- 
during value. It is divided into five parts, 
in all 308 pp. 12mo. Part 1 and 2 are de- 
voted to the Calendar, including a great 
variety of facts firom the calculations of the 
astronomer, interesting to all classes of the 
community. This will be regarded by 
many as the most finished and instructive 
portion of the work. Part 3 exhibits prac- 
tical directions and hints on the diverse 
subjects of domestic economy. The article 
on the use and abuse of ardent spirit is val- 
uable, but it might have been rendered 
much more so, if it had embodied a greater 
number of the facts which have been 
brought to light by the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Temperance Society. Much informa- 
tion, exceedingly useful, might be con- 
densed for this department from the New 
England Farmer and from the Journal of 
Health. Part 4 contains statistical and 
general information in regard to foreign 
countries. Port 5, statistical and general 
intelligence in respect to the United States. 
The facts classed under the States succes- 
sively may bo reduced to a more systemat- 
ic arrangement, and may be mode much 
more full. For instance, a view of the 
academies in Massachusetts, similar to the 
excellent one given of those in Maine, 
might be exhibited without much difficulty. 
We also suggest whether the chronological 
table might not advantageously include a 
greater number of events of a pacific char- 



MATTHEW HENRT*8 OPINION OF PRIVATE 

FASTING. 

Matthew vi. 16 — ^18. 

It is here supposed that religious fiuiting 
is a dvLtj required of the disciples of Christ, 
when Uod in his providence calls to it, 
and when the case of their own souls, upon 
any account, calls for it : fVhen the brtde^ 

Soom U taken aioa^, then shaU they faetf 
atth. ix. 15. Fastiuff is here put last, be- 
cause it is not so mucn a duty for its own 
sake, as a means to dispose us for other du- 
ties. Prayer comes between almsgiving 
and fasting, as being the life and Mul m 
both. Christ here speaks especially oipir 
vote fasts f such as particular persons pre- 
scribe to themselves, as free-will ofibrings, 
commonly used among the pious Jews; 
some fasted one day, some two •very week; 
others seldomer, as they saw cause. On those 
days they did not eat till sun-set, and then 
very sparingljr. It was not the Pharisee's 
fasting twice in the week, but his boasting 
of it, that Christ condemned ; Luke zviii. 
12. It is a laudable practice^ and we 
have reason to lament it, that it is so ffone- 
rally neglected amonff Christians. Anna 
was mu^ in fasting, Luke ii. 37 ; Corne- 
lius fasted and prayed. Acts z. 30; the 
primitive Christians were much in it, — see 
Acts i. 14, ziii.3, ziv.23. Private iasting 
is supposed, 1 Cor. vii. 5. It is an act en 
self denial and mortification of the flesh, a 
holy revenge upon ourselves, and humilia- 
tion under the hand of God. The most 
grown Christians must hereby own they 
are so far from having any thing to m 
proud of, that they are unworthy of their 
daily bread. It is a means to curb the 
flesh, and the desires of it, and to make us 
more lively in religious exercises ; as fbll- 
ness of bread is apt to make us more drow- 
sy. Paul was in fastings often, and so he 
kept under his body, and brought it into 
subjection. 

Christ the only true ground qf eof^/idenee t» 

&tUh. 

*^ I have nothing to present to God but 
sin and misery ; but the first is pardoned, 
and a few hours will now put an end to the 
latter." His friends began to- remind him 
of his many acts of mercy ; he exclaimed, 
^^ They be good works, if they he sprinkled 
with the b&od of Christ f but not otherwise.** 

George Herkert. 
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O, mj God ! When shall I drink of the 
river of thy pleiaures ? When shall I rest 
in thy bosom ? I am unworthy of it, but 
thou art glorified by doing good to the un- 
worthy. It is not for them who are whole, 
but for those who are sick, that thy Son 
the great Physician was sent. I am going 
to my Father and my God : I go to him 
with confidence,/or he has arrayed me wUh 
the robe of his righteousness. 

Peter du Moulin. 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his last days, fre- 
quently lamented that he had not that full 
and sure dependence upon Christ, which 
he needed. 6ut thus sowing^ in tears, he ul- 
timately reaped in joy ; for it was not long 
before he began to exclaim with almost his 
expiring breathy " I would not change my 
joy for the empire of the world." 

''Thou,*' said Melancthon to his soul, 
''shalt bid adieu to sin. Thou shalt be 
freed from cares, and especially from the 
rage of controyersialists. Thou shalt enter 
into light. Thou shalt see God. Thou 
shalt behold also his divine Son. Thou 
shalt comprehend all those wonderful se- 
crets which thou couldst not understand in 
the present life." The following passages 
of Scripture he was accustomed frequently 
to repeat : — ** God so loved the world, Uiat 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever hetieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlastinff life" — " Whoso seeth the 
Son and believeui on him, hath eternal life." 
— ^* Beinff justified bj faith, we have peace 

The venerable Bede, on his death-bed, 
earnestly wished *^ to behold the King in 
his beauty." 
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Mr. NATHANIEL COPELAND. ord. svang . Bap. 
Albion, Maine. Sept. 1, 1839. 

Rer. HERBIAN 8TIN80N, ord. paator, Coof . Weld, 
Me. Got. 14. 

Rer. OALVIN WHITE, ord. paator, Cong. Robin- 
eon, Me. Oct. 98. 

Rer. SAMUEL STONE, inet. paetor, Cong. Warren, 
Me. Dee. 9. 

Rer. THOMAS TENNET^ord. pastor, Cong. Stan, 
dish. Me. Dee. 93. 

Mr. WALTER MARSHALL, ord. evang. Bap. Tur- 
ner, Me. Dee. 30. 

Rev. GEORGE E. ADAMS, inet. paetor, Cong. 
Branawiek, Me. Dec. 30. 

Mr. JEDEDIAH DARLING, ord.pastor, Bap. Frank- 
lin, Me. 

Rev. TWINING, ord. pastor, Cong. Somers- 

wurtb, 6. Falls, New Hampshire. Dec. 29, 1899. 

Rev. EBER CHILD, inst. pastor, Cong. Deering, 
N. H. Jan. 13, 1830. 

R«T. STEPHEN ALFRED BARNARD, ord. pastor, 
Cong. Wilton, N. H. Jan. 13, 1830. 

Rer. JAMES ANDERSON, ord. pastor, Cong. Man- 
r, Vermont. Aug. 19,1899. 



Rev. AMASA STUART, ord. pastor, Coog. Essex, 
Vt. Sept. 15. 

Rev. ANDREW GOV AN, ord. pastor, Cong. (Ste- 
ven's Village,) Baroet, Vt. Oct. 22. 

Rev. JOEL WRIGHT, inst. pastor, Cong. Wilming- 
ton, Vt. Oct. 98. 

Rev. MARSHALL SOUTHARD, ord. evang.. New- 
burj,Vt. formerly of Lyme, N. H., Dee. 90. 

Rev. SAUL CLARK, inst. pastor, Cong. Chester, 

Massachusetts. Nov. 11, 1899. 
Rev. FRANCIS HORTON, ord. pastor, Coog. Dart- 

mouth, Ms. Dec. 9. 
Rev. JOSEPH A. WARNE, ord. pastor, Bap. South 

Reading, Ms. Dec. 3. 
Rev. LUCIUS W. CLARK, ord. pastor, Cong. South 

Wilbrabam, Ms. Dec. 9. 
Rev. DAVID H. BARLOW, ord. pastor. Unit. Cong. 

Lyon, Ms. Dee. 9. 
Rev. BENJAMIN C. WADE, ord. pastor. Baptist, 

Woburo, Ms. Dec. 10. 
Rev. HARRISON G. PARK, ord. pastor, Dedham, 

south ch. and par., Ms. Dec. 16. 
Mr. NEUEMIAU ADAMS, ord. o. pastor, Cong. 

Cambridge, Ms. Dee. 17. 
Mr. AMOe BLANCHARD, ord. paetor, Cong. Low- 
ell, Ms. Dec. 25. 
Rev. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, inst. pastor, Presb. 

Millbory, Ms. Jan. 13, 1830. 
Mr. GEORGE MATTHEWS, ord. pastor. Bap. 

Reading, Ms. Jan. 14. 

Rev. RICHARD F. CLEAVELAND, ord. and inst. 

pastor, Windham, Connecticut. Oct. 14, 1899. 
Rev. THOMAS F. DAVIS, inst. pastor, Cong. 

Green's Farms, Conn. Oet. 98. 
Rev. JOHN D. BIRDSALL, ord. Plainfieki, Conn. 

Nov. 7. 
Rev. CORNELIUS D. EVEREST, inst e. pastor, 

Cong. Norwich 1st ch. with Rev. Dr. Strong, 

Coon. Nov. 11. 
Rev. FRANCIS WOOD, inst. pastor, Cong. Wil- 

lington, 1st Cong. eh. Coon. Dec. 9. 
Mr. ABNER J. LEAVENWORTH, ord. pastor, 

Cong. Bristol, Conn. Dee. 16. 
Rev. ERASTUS SCRANTON, inst. pastor, Burling- 
ton, Coon. Jan. 17, 1830. 

Mr. AMOS C. TUTTLE, ord. evang. Tieonderoga, 

New York. Oct. 97, 1829. 
Rev. GEORGE L. HINTON, ord. priest, Epis. St. 

Andrews Church, New York, N. Y. Oct. 27. 
Rev. ASA MAHAN, ord. pastor, Presb. Pittsford, 

N. Y. Nov. 10. 
Mr. LEWIS H. LOSS, ord. and inst. pastor, Presb. 

Camden, N. Y. Nov. 11. 
Mr. D. A. NICHOLS, ord. pastor. Bap. Auburn. 

N.Y. Nov. 16. 
Rev. R. C. SHIMEAL, inst. pastor, Dutch Ref. 

New Prospect, N. Y. Nov. 18. 
Rev. A. J. SWITZ, ind. pastor, Ref. Ch. Warwar- 

sing, Ulster co. N. Y. Nov. 18. 
Rev. SILAS PRATT, inst. pastor, Presb. Chili, 

N.Y. Nov. 23. 
Mr. JOHN NIEL M<LEOD, ord. pastor, Ref. Presb. 

Galway, N. Y. Dec. 3. 
Rev. STAATS VAN SANTVORD, inst. pastor, 

Ref. Dutch, Schoodack, N. Y. Dec. 3. 
Rev. FLAVEL S. GAYLORD, inst. pastor, Presb. 

Gorham, N. Y. Dec. 15. 
Mr. HENRY MANDEVILLE, ord. pastor, Ref. 

Dutch, Shawangunk, N. Y. Dee. 16. 
Mr. WILLIAM CURTIS, ord. pastor. Bap. Zion 

Church, Orange co. N. Y. Jan. 4, 1830. 
Mr. JOHN F. M'LARBN, ord. pastor, Asso. Ref. 

Ch. Geneva, N. Y. Jan. 7. 
Mr. WILLIAM HAGUE, ord. pastor, Bap. 9d Bap; 

ch. Utica, N. Y. 1829. 
Mr. J. D. MITCHELL, ord. evang. F^esb. New 

Hartford, N. Y. 1829. 

Rev. THOMAS L. JANEWA7, ord. nastor, Presb. 
Rahway, New Jersey. Nov. 3, 1899. 

Rev. BAXTER DICKINSON, last pastor, Presb. 
Newark, N.J. Nov. 17. 

Rev. EZRA FAIRCHf LD, ord. evang. Presb. New- 
ark, N.J. Nov. 17. 
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Ker. CHARLES WILLIAMSON, ord. and iaat. 

eiitor, Presb. United Chs. of Woodbury and 
laekwoodatown, N. J. Jan. 14, 1830. 

Bar. GEORGE A. LTON, ord. putor, Presb. Eria, 
Penniylvania. Sept. 9, 1839. 

Rev. JAMES MAY, oid. priett, Epb. Wilkeabarit, 
Pa. Oet. 11. 

Rot. RICUAaD W.\l. DICKINSON, init. pastor, 
Presb. Lancaster, Pa. Oct. 36. 

Rer. NICHOLAS MURaAY, ord. and inat. pastor, 
Presb. Chs. of Wilkesbarre and Kingston, Pa. 
Not. 4. 

Mr. SAMUEL STURGEON, ord. evang. Presb. 
Stroudsbursh, Pa. Nov. 10. 

Rer. WILLIAM HENRY REES, ord. priest, Epis. 
Bristol, Pa. Nov. 15. 

Rot. JOHN L. GRANT, inst. pastor, Presb. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Nov. 18. 

Mr. JAMES M'KENNAN, inst. pastor, Presb. Low- 
er Buffalo, West Liberty, Pa. Dec. 8. 

ReT. CORNELIUS L. VAN DYCK, pastor, Assoc. 
Ref. Dutch Ch. Marbletown, Pa. Dec. 15. 

Rev. THOMAS M'AULEY, D. D. inst. pastor, 
Presb. Philadelphia, Pa. Dec. 17. 

Rev. DAVID ELLIOTT, inst. paator, Presb. Wash- 
ington. Pa. 

Rev. ROBERT ADAIR, ord. and inst. pastor, Presb. 
Wilmington, Delaware. Nov. 19, 1839. 

Rev. THOMAS L. GANNETT, ord. Chesnut Hill, 
Virginia. Nov. S9, 1829. 

Rev. JOHN C. SMITH, ord. pastor, Presb. Ports- 
mouth, Va. Deo. 10. 

Mr. ELEAZEK C. HUTCHINSON, ord. Presb. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Rev. MICHAEL OSBORN, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Newborn, North Carolina. Dee. 11, 1&2Q, 

Rev. SAMUEL K. TALLMADGE, inst. nastor, 
Presb. Augusta, South Carolina. Nov. 38, 1829. 

Rev. RANSOM HAWLEY, ord. evang. Presb. 
Washington, (Davis eo.) Indiana. Nov. 31, 
1839. 

Rev. ALVAH SANFORD, ord. priest, Epis. Gam- 
bier, Ohio. Sept. 13, I8S9. 

Rev. ADDISON KINGSBURY, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Warren and Belpre, (Washington co.) Ohio, 
Octobers. 

Mr. JAMES MELROY, ord. dea. Epis. Gambler, 
Ohia Oct. 11. 

Rev. JAMES D. RAY, ord. and inst.. Pastor, Hope- 
well and Mount Carmel, [State not specified.] 
Nov. 18, 1839. 
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DEATHS 

«f Clergymen and Students in The0legy, and Mif 

eienaries. 



Rev. BAXTER PERRY, at. 38, Cong. Lyme, New 
Hampshire. Sick two months, apoplexy. 

Rev. WILLIAM REYNOLDS, set. 35, Meth. Straf- 
ford, Connecticut. Oct. 4, 1839. 

Rev. IRA HART, »t. about 58, Cong. Stonington, 
Conn. Oct. 39. 

Rev. JAMES ANDERSON Cong. New Haven, 
Conn., coloured man. Dec. 3. 

Rev. JOSEPH PERRY, at. 51, New Haven, Conn. 
Dec. 13. 

Rev. SAMUEL MILLER, Bap. Wallinffford, COon. 
formerly pastor of Bap. ch. in Merioen. 

Rev. HENRY MiGLLER, sen. at. 79, Sharon, 
(Schoharie co.) New York. Sept. 17, 1839. 

Rev. JOEL F. WICKER, at. 50, Meth. soc. pr. 
Floyd, N.Y. Dec. 7. 

Rev. JOHN M. MASON, D.D. at. 60, Scotch Presb. 
New York city, N. Y., formerly Provoat of Co- 
lombia Coll. and Pros, of Carlisle Coll. Dee. 97. 

Rev. JOSEPH KERR, D. D. Presb. Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Pastor of Assoc. Ref. Cong. Nov. 15, 
1839. 

Rev. WILLIAM ASHMEAD, Preab. Philadelpbia, 
Penn., pastor 2d Presb. Ch. Charleaton, B. C. 

UGOm we 

Rev. WILLIAM STAUGHTON, D. D. at. 60, Bap. 
Washington, Dist. of Colum. formerly Prea. of 
Columbia Coll. Dr. S. was on his way te 
Georgetown Coll. Ky. Dec. ISt, 1839. 

Rev. JAMES CHOWTHER, at. 65, Abbeville Dist. 
South Corolioa. Dec. 4, 1839. 

Rev. BARTHOLOMEW FULLER, at. 60, Frank- 
lin CO. Georgia. 

Rev. JAMES RICHARDSON, at. 31, Moelter, Ala- 
bama. Sept. 5, 1829L 

Rev. JOSIAH PATTERSON, Meth. (St. Clair co.) 
IlUnois. Oct. 15, 1839. 
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CONGREGATIONALISTS OF NEW ENGLAND. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



The fundamental principle of Congrega- 
tionalism, and that from which the name is 
derired, is, that each congregation, assem- 
bly, or brotherhood of professed Christians, 
meeting together for religious purposes, in 
one place, is a complete church. It may 
commune with other churches, but it is a 
church of itself, and not by virtue of any 
connexion with another body of Christians. 
It has the right, under Christ, to appoint its 
own officers, to discharge the duties of wor- 
ship, to observe the instituted sacraments, 
and to exercise discipline upon its own 
members. The name. Independent, is some- 
times applied to Congregational churches, 
but it is not strictly accurate. They are 
independent so far as this, that one church 
cannot authoritatively control another. But 
they hold the most friendly mutual inter- 
course, for various purposes. 

In the year 1602, a church was gathered 
on the borders of the counties of York, Not- 
tingham, and Lincoln, in England, which 
chose two ministers, Mr. Richard Clifton, 
and Mr. John Robinson. For the sake of 
enjoying unmolested the rights of con- 
science, a great part of the congregation, 
under the direction of Messrs. Robinson and 
Brewster sailed for Amsterdam in Holland. 
After spending a year in that city, they re- 
moved to Ley den where they remained to- 
gether eleven years. On the 2nd of July, 
1620, a part of them sailed from Holland 
for America, and on the 22d of December, 

20 



landed at Plymouth. From Mr. Robinson 
and his Society, Congregationalists gener- 
ally take their rise. They are principally 
confined to New England. A number of 
Congregational churches, are, however, 
scattered over other parts of the country. 

Formerly there were three officers known 
in these churches. Pastors, ruling Elders, 
and Deacons. The intermediate class is 
now discontinued. The constitution of 
these churches, so far as there is any, is de- 
rived firom ancient congregational writers 
on this subject, firom the Cambridge Plat- 
form of 1648 and the collateral discussions, 
firom the Say brook Platform, and from gen- 
eral usage. The Cambridge Platform was 
framed, at a meeting of ministers, consist- 
ing of the clergy of Massachusetts, with as 
many as could be collected from the three 
other New England Colonies. They were 
convened by order of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, at Cambridge in August 
1648. The Platform was accepted by the 
Government and by the churches in the 
same year. Some of its provisions are no 
longer observed ; others are of established 
authority at the present time. The Say- 
brook Platform was framed by delegates 
from the churches of Connecticut, who met 
at Saybrook in Sept. 1708. It was formed 
on account of some dissatisfaction with the 
Cambridge Platform, and firom a desire to 
effect a closer bond of union among th« 
churches of the Colony. 
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Explanatory Notes. 

The following list of ministers, contain- 
ing the names of the churches witli which 
they are severally connected, has been pre- 
pared for occasional reference, as well as for 
general information. It is as complete, as 
the documents in our possession enable us 
to give. The names of vacant Churches 
are not mentioned ; but, the number of such 
Churches, and the number of communi- 
cants, or members in all the Churches as 
reported to their respective ecclesiastical 
bodies, will be found annexed. Should 
the patronage given to the Quarterly Reg- 
ister and Journal be such as to justify the 
expense, a more full and complete list will 
be prepared at the commencement of fu- 
ture years. For authority, it is our invari- 
able rule to refer, whenever it can be done, 
to the printed and public statements of the 
different religious denominations. 

Congregationalists. Under this head are 
included those only, who are denominat- 
ed orthodox f or evangelical Congregational •> 



ists; and of these, we are necessarily lim- 
ited, by our documents, to those ministers 
and churches who are in connexion with 
the General Conference of Maine, the Gen- 
eral Association of New Hampshire, the 
General Convention of Vermont, the Gen- 
eral Association of MzLssachusetts, the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, and the 
Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island. 
There are, in some of the New England 
States, orthodox ministers and churches of 
the Congregational denomination, who are 
not thus connected. Not having however 
the means of forming an accurate ligt of 
these, we choose to defer any enumeration 
of them, for thepresent. It may be remark- 
ed, generally, that the statistics published 
by Congregationalists are less accurate, and 
less complete, than those of most other de- 
nominations. 

QiXThe ministers, whose names are in 
Italics, are Scribes or Clerks of the several 
distinct associations or conferences, where 
they occur. S. S. denotes Stated Supply. 



I. General Conference of Maine, 

Meeting at Winthrop, Tuesday before the fourth Wednesday of June, 1830. Rev. Asa 

CuMMiNGS, Portland, Cor. Seo*ry. 



1. York Conference. 
C. Marsh, Biddeford, 1st and 2d ch. L. 
Loringy Buxton. B. Green, Kennebunk, 2d 
ch. J. P. Fessenden, Kennebunk Port. S. 
Merrill, Kittery Point. J. Weston, Leba- 
non. C. Freeman, Limerick. C. F. Page, 
Limingrton. J.Calef,Lyman. C.F.Adams, 
Newfield. S. Johnson, Saco. E. Bacon, 
Sandford. C. Parker, Shapleigh West. S. 
H. Keeler, S. Berwick. W. Clark, Wells. 
—Pas. 15. Vac, ch. 5. Comm. 1216. 

2. Cumberland Conference. 
Asa Cummings, without a pastoral charge 
Portland. N.Emerson, Baldwin. G. E.Ad- 
ams, Brunswick. J. Esty, Cape Elizabeth. 
S. Stone, Cumberland. B. Roberts, Dur- 
ham. W. Miltemore, Falmouth. E. Mer- 
nll, Freeport. T. Pomeroy, Gorham^ S. H. 
Peckham, Gray. E. Jones, Minot. D. Shep- 
ley, North Yarmouth, Ist ch. C. Hobart, 
do. 2d ch. J. G. Merrill, Otisfield. J. P. 
Richardson, Poland. B. Tyler, d. d. Port- 
land, 2d ch. C. Jenkins, do. 3d ch. P. 
Chapm, Pownal. T. Jameson, Scarboro', 
1st ch. M. Sawyer, do., 8d ch. D. Maxrett, 
Standish. H. C. Jewett, Westbrook. W. 



Gragg, Windham. B. Rice, New Glou- 
cester.— JPa*. 23. Vac. ch. 8. Comm. 2666. 

3. Lincoln Conference. 

J. W. Ellingwood, Bath. S. White, do. 
N. Chapman, Bristol. /. Weston, Boothbay. 
D. Kendrick, Edgecomb. J. Sewall, jr.. 
New Castle. J. Boynton, Phipsburg. J. H. 
Ingraham, Thomaston. J. G. Goes, Tops- 
ham. D. M. Mitchell, Waldoboro. E. G. 
Babcock, Wiscasset. J. Adams, Wool- 
wich.— Pa*. 12. Vac. ch. 4. Comm. 1196. 

4. Hancock and Waldo Conference. 
J. Fisher, Bluehill. A. G. Duncan, 
Brooks and Jackson. M. Ellis, Brooksville. 
M. Blood, Bucksport. J. Crosby, Castine. 
P. Nourse, Ellsworth. S. Thurston, Pros- 
pect.— Pa*. 7. Vac. chs. 7. Comm. 797. 

5. Kennehec Conference. 

B. Tappan, Augusta. D. Lovejoy, Albi- 
on and Windsor in Kennebec Co. Wash- 
ington and Unityr in Waldo Co. J. Sewall, 
Chesterville. N. Bishop, Clinton. I. Ro- 
gers, Farmin^rton. G. Shepard, Hallowell. 
D. Starrat, Litchfield. J. Underwood, New 
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Sharon. T. Adams, Vassalboro*. D. Thurs- 
ton, Winthrop. W. May, Winslow.— Pa#. 
11. VaCf chs. 7. Comm. 990. 

6. Penobscot Conference. 

S. L. Pomerov, Bangor. JV. W, Shddony 
Browmville. T. Williams, Foxcroft. I. 
Wilkins, Garland. S. A. Loper, Hampden. 
—Pas. 5. Vac. chs. 8. Comm. 680. 

7. Oxford Conference. 
T. Ayer, Albany, T. T. Stone, Andover. 
C. Frost, Bethel. C. Hard, Fryeburg. H. 
White, Gilead. V. Little, Lovell and Swe- 
den. H. A. Merrill, Norway. J. Walker, 
Paris. D. Gould, Rumford. S.SewallfSam- 
ner. A. Greely, Turner. J. A. Douglass, 
Waterford. J. Gooch, West Minot and He- 
bron.— Pa». 13. Vac. chs. 6. Ccwiwi. 1070. 

8. Somerset Conference. 
F. Holt, Bloomfield. J. Tucker, Madi- 



son. A. Hubbard, Monson. P. Bunnell, 
New Portland. D. Turner, New Vineyard. 
J. Peet, Norridgewock. G. W. Fargo, So- 
lon. J. Hardy, Strong. One not reported. — 
Pas. 9. Vac. chs. 6. Comm. 456. 

9. Washington Conference. 

A. B. Church, Calais. W. Gale, East- 
port. W. Lewis, E. Machias. M. Steel and 
A. Jackson, W. Machias. — Pas. 5. Vac. 
chs. 5. Comm. 402. 



Total in connexion as far as ascertained 
Pastors 100. Vacant chs. 57. Communicants 
9283, 

Note. There are leveral churches not connected 
with the general Conference. There are besides 6 
or 8 Unitarian Churches in the State. The returns 
from which we have prepared the preceding account 
were incomplete. 



II. General Association of New Hampshire. 

Meeting at Portsmouth, on the first Tuesday of September 1830. Rev. John H. Church, 

D. D. Pelham, Sec'ry. 



1. Caledonia Association. 

David Sutherland, Bath. Drury Fairbanks 
Littleton.— Pa*. 2. Vac. chs. 10. Comm. 614. 

2. Deer/ield Association. 

Enos George, Barnstead. Abr'm Whee- 
ler, Candia. N. Wells, Deerfield. John M. 
Putnam, Epsom. Daniel Lancaster, Gil- 
manton. Heman Rood, do. 2d ch. Enoch 
Corser, Loudon. Francis Konoood, Mere- 
dith Bridge. Josiah Prentice, NorUiwood. 
Ezra Scovel, Pittsfield.— JPoj. 10. Vac. chs. 
3. Comm. 1192. 

3. HaverhiU Association. 
J. R. Arnold, Chester. Edward L. Par- 
Aj«r, Derry. John Kelly , Hampstead. A. A. 
Hayes, Londonderry. John H. Church, d.d. 
Pelham. Moses Welch, Plaistow. Wm. 
Balch, Salem. Calvin Cutler, Windham. 
—Pas. 8. Comm. 812. 

4. HolUs Association. 

Handel G. Nott, Dunstable. Eli Smith, 
HoUis. E. Hill, Mason. Charles Walker, 
New Ipswich. A. W. Bumham, Rindge. 
Noah Miles, Temple. — Pas. 6. Vac. ch. 1. 
Comm,. 1325. 

5. Hopkinton Association. 

'Samuel Kingsbury, Andover. S. Wood, 
D. D., Boscawen. Ebenezer Price, do. 2d 
ch. W. Patrick, Canterbury. N. Bouton, 
Concord. J. Winter, S. S. Danbury. Wal- 
ter Harris, D.D., Dunbarton. J. Lane. S. 
S. Franklin. Jacob Scales, Henniker. R. C. 
Hatch, Hopkinton. Liba Conant, North- 
field. A. Bumham, Pembroke. A.Bodwell, 



Sanbornton. Jubilee Wellman, Warner. — 
Pas. 14. Vac. chs. 5. Comm. 2074. 

6. Monadnoc Association. 

I M. G. Grosvcnor, Acworth. S. S. Ar- 
nold, Alstead, 1st ch. Moses Gerould, do. 
2d ch. John Sabin, Fitzwilliam. Laban 
Ainsworth, Jaffrey. Z. S. Barstow, Keene, 
S. Bennet, Marlboro'. Gud Newell, Nelson. 
Isaac Robinson, Stoddard. E. Coleman, 
Swansey. B. White, Washington. O. C. 
Whiton, Westmoreland. J. Peabody, Sul- 
livan. — Pas. 13. Vac. chs. 3. Comm. 2139. 

2. Orange Association. 

A. Foster, Canaan. George Howe, Dart- 
mouth Coll. J.C. Davis, Dorchester. J. 
Towne, Hanover. John Dutton, Haverhill, 
N. Baxter Perry, Lyme. J. D. Famsworth, 
Orford 1st ch. Sylvester Dana, do. 2d ch. 
Robert Blake, Piermont. — Pas. 9. Vac. chs. 
2. Comm. 1072. 

8. Piscataqtta Association. 

C. H. Kent, Barrington. Hubbard Wins- 
low, Dover. Robert Page, Durham. Forest 
Jeffords, Epping. Isaac Hurd, Exeter, 2d 
ch. Josiah Webster, Hampton. O. Pearson, 
Kingston. David Sanfbrd, New Market. 
Jona. French, Northampton. I. W. Put- 
nam, Portsmouth. Seth Famsworth, Ray- 
mond. Isaac Willey, Rochester. J. Hawes, 
Somersworth, Great Falls. J. Cummings, 
Stratham. — Pas. 14. Vac. chs. 7. Comm. 
1772. 

9. Plymmtih Association. 

C. Bolles, Bridgcwater. J. L. Ilale, 
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Campton. A. P. Tenney, Groton and He- 
bron. Kioh Bailey, B.B. Thornton. — Pas A, 
Vac. chfl. 4. Comm. 480. 

10. Union Association. 

Silas Aiken, Amherst. John M. Whiton; 
Antrim. T. Savage, Bedford. A. Richardsf 
Francestown. H. Wood, GofFstown. Fran- 
cis Danforth, Greenfield. A. Burgess, Han- 
cock. J. Lawton, Hillsborough. S.Merrill, 
Lyndeborougb. E. Kingsbury, Mt. Ver- 
non. E. P. Bradford, New Boston. — Pas. 
11. Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 1706. 

11. Stdlivan Association. 
Elijah Paine, Claremont. J. W. Clary, 



Cornish. Phineas Cooke, Lebanon. C. 
M. Brown, Lempster. John Woods, New- 
port. Dana Claycs, Plainfield, Meriden 
Parish. Charles Boyter, Springfield. — Pas, 
7. Vac. chs. 3. Comm. 1032. 

12. Tamworth Association. 

Benj. G. Willey, Conway. Reuben Por- 
ter, Meredith centre Harbour. Joshua 
Dodffe, Moultonborough. David P. Smith, 
Sandwich. Samuel Hidden, Tamworth. — 
Pas. 5. Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 451. 



Total in connexion so far as ascertained, 
Pastors 103. Vacant chs. 38. Communi- 
cants 14,259. 



III. General Convention of Vermont, 

Meeting at Rutland, on the second Tuesday of September, 1830.. Rev. Thomas A. Mer- 
rill, Middlebury, Register. 



1. Windham Association. 

J. L. Stark, Brattleboro* W. Jonathan 
M*Ge9, do. E. Isaac Cummings, Dover. 
Hosea Beckley, Dummerston. Thos. H. 
V^ood, Halifax. E. H. Newton, Marlboro*. 
Chandler Bates, Newfane. James Kimball, 
Townsend. James Tufls, Wardsboro. S. 
Sage, Westminster, E. Timothy Field, do. 
W.— Pa*. 11. Vac. chs. 8. Comm. 1879. 

2. Orange Association. 

Silas M'Kene, Bradford. Calvin Noble, 
Chelsea. Clark Perry, Newbury. C. G. 
Chase, s.s. Corinth. A. Burton, d. d. and 
Ebenezer Chase, s. s. Thetford. — Pas. 6. 
Vac. chs. 5. Comm. 839. 

3. Windsor Association. 

Preston Taylor, s. s. Bridgewater. A- 
Brown^ Hartford. S. Delano, Hartland. S. 
Goddard, Norwich, N. Josepn Marsh, Pom- 
fret. Abram Marsh, Reading. John Whee- 
ler, Windsor. John Richards, Woodstock. 
J. Converse, Weathersfield. — Pas. 9. Vac. 
chs. 4. Comm. 1057. 

4. Royalton Association. 

Dan Blodget, s. s. Barnard. Ammi Nich- 
ols, Braintree. John Stone, s. s. Brookfield. 

Jo^n , Kingston. Justin Parsons, 

Pittsfield. Tilton Eastman, Randolph. A. 
C. Washburn, Royalton. S. Hurlbut, Roch- 
ester. Samuel Bascom^ Sharon. Gilman 
Vose, Stockbridge. — Pas. 10. Vac. chs. 3. 
Comm. 1179. 

5. Montpelicr Association, , 

J. W. French, Barre. H. Jones, Cabot. 
Chester Wright^ Montpelier. Jos. Thatcher, 
Plainfield and Marshfield. R. A. Watkins, 
Stowe. Amariah Chandler, Waitsfield. 



Daniel Warren, Waterbury. — Pas, 7. Vac, 
chs. 8. Comm. 1165. 

6. Addison Association. 

Merritt Harmon, s. s. Addison. Increase 
Graves, and James F. M'Ewen, Bridport. 
Calvin Yale, Charlotte. J. Bushnell, Corn- 
wall. Thos. A. Merrill, Middlebury. Joel 
Fisko, Monkton. J. Hopkins, New Haven. 

D, 0. Moretony Shoreham. B. Lovell, Ver- 
gennes. Moses Ingalls, s. s. Whiting. — Pas, 
11. Fa*, chs. 7. Comm. 1843. 

7. RtiilaTid Association, 

Horatio Flagg, Hubbardton. H. Bigelow, 
Middletown. S. Kellogg, Orwell. Willard 
Child, Pittsford. Charles Walker^ Rutland, 

E. Mason Knapen, Sudbury. S. Martin- 
dale, Tinmouth. — Pas, 7, Vac, chs. 4. 
Comm. 883. 

8. Jforth Western Association, 

Reuben Smith, Burlington. J. F, Good- 
hucy Williston. H. Smith, Jericho, 1st ch. 
E. H. Dorman, S wanton. Asa Lyon, 
Grand Isle. S. Parmolee, Westford. L. P. 
Blodget, Georgia. S. Robinson, Fairfax. 
W. Smith, St. Albans. B. Wooster, Fair- 
field. P. Bailey, Berkshire, 1st and 2d ch. 
A. S. Ware, Montgomery. P. Kingsley, 
Highgate. — Pas. 13. Vae. chs. 15. 

9. Black River Association. 

F. £. Cannon, Ludlow. Stillman Mor- 
gan, Weston. Uzziah C. Bumap, Chester. 
S. R. Arms, Grafton and Windnam. W. 
Goodman, Springfield. John A. Avery, 
Plymouth. — ras. 6. Vae. ch. 1. Comm, 
645. 
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10. PawUt Association. 

Daniel A. Clark, Bennington. D. D. 
Francie, Benson. Jos. Steele, Castleton. 
William Jackson, Dorset. Amos Druir, 
Fairhaven. John Whiton, Granville, N. i . 
John B. Shaw, Hartford, N. T. James An- 
derson, Manchester. F. Shipherd, Pawlet. 
Sylvestef Cochrane, Poulteney. David 
"Wilson, Rupert. — Pas, 11. Vac. chs. 4. 
Comm. 1274. 

11. Caledonia Association. 
S. R. Hall, Concord. E. J. Boardman, 



Danville. J. Glines, Lunenbnrgh. S. G. 
Tenney, Lyndon. L. Worcester, Peacham. 
James Johnson, St. Johnsbury, 2d ch. T. 
Hall, Waterford.— Pfl*. 7. Vac. chs. 7. 
Comm. i)U7. 

12. Orleans Association. 

E. W. Kellogff, Albany. W. A. Chapin^ 
Craflsbury. Reuben Mason, Glover. J. S. 
Clark, Morgan. — Fas. 4. Vac. chs. 12. 
Comm. 938. 

In connexion so far as ascertained. Pas- 
tors 102. Vacant clis. 78. Comm. 12,699. 



IV. General Association of Massachusetts. 

Meeting at Groton, on the fourth Tuesday of June, 1830. Rev. Thomas Snell, d. d. 

North Brookfield, Secretary. 



1. Berkshire Association. 

Time of Meeting 2d Tues. of June and 
Oct. — John W. Yeomans, North Adams. 
Joseph L. Mills, Becket. Ebenezer Jen- 
nings, Dalton. Gard. Hayden, Egremont. 
Sylvester Burt, Great Barrington. Henry 
B. Hooker, Lanesborongh. Alvan Hyde, 
D. D., Lee. Samuel Shepard, d. d., Lenox. 
Harley Goodwin, New Marlborough. Jon- 
athan Lee, Otis. Henry P. Tappan, Pitts- 
field. Edwin W, Dwigkt, Richmond. Levi 
White, Sandisfield. James Bradford, Shef- 
field. David D. Field, Stockbridge. Nathan 
Shaw, Stockbridge, north par. Joseph W. 
Dow, Tyringham. Munson C. Gaylord, 
West Stockbridge. Ralph W. Gridley, 
Williamstown. Gordon Dorrance, Wind- 
sor .^JPoj. 20. Vac. chs. 3. Cirmm. 421G. 

2. Mountain Association, 

Saul Clark, Chester. Isa. Waters, Ches- 
terfield. Roswell Hawkes, Cumminffton. 
William A, Hawley, K^TiBdale. Jona. Nash, 
Middlefield. B. R. Woodbridge, Norwich. 
Joseph M. Brewster, Peru. Moses Hallock, 
Plainfield. Caleb Knight, Washington. 
Jonathan L. Pomeroy, Worthington. — Fas. 
10. Vac, ch. 1. Comm. 844. 

3. Franklin Association. 

Meeting, 2d Tues., Feb., May, Aug. and 
Nov. — ^Thomas Shepard, Ashfield. Benja- 
min F. Clark, Buckland. Wales Tileston, 
Charlemont Aretas Loomis, Colerain. D. 
Crosby, Conway. Caleb S. Henry, Green- 
field, 2 par. Jonathan Grout, Hawley, 1 
par. Moses Miller, Heath. Moses B. Brad- 
ford, Montague. Eli Moody, Northfield. 
Theophilus Packard, i». n. and Thoophilus 
Packard, jr., Shelburne. — pas. 8. vac. chs. 
4. comm. 1696. 

4. Hampshire Central Association. 
Meeting, 1st Tues. Feb., May, Aug. and 



Nov. — Heman Humphrey, d.d., Amherst 
College. Royal Washburn, Amherst, 1 par. 
Nathan Perkins, jr., Amherst, 2 par. Will- 
iam W. Hunt, Amherst, north par. L^man 
Coleman, Belchertown. Payson Williston, 
Easthampton. John Woodbridge, d. d., 
Hadley. Jonas Colbum, Levcrett. Solomon 
Williams, and I. S. Spencer, Northampton. 
Tertius Clark, South Deerfield. Artemas 
Boies, South Hadley. Flavel Griswold, 
South Hadley Canal. V. Gould, South- 
ampton. James Taylor, Sunderland. Enoch 
Hale, and Horace B. Chapin, Westhamp- 
ton. Rufus Wells, and Lemuel F. Bates, 
Whatcly. Henry Lord, Williamsburg. — 
pas. 20. vac. chs. 5. comm. 3743. 

5. Hampden Association. 

Meeting, 2 Tues. Feb. and June, and Ist 
Tues. Oct. — Dorus Clarke Blandfbrd. Tim- 
othy M. Cooley, East Granville. Ebenezer 
B. Wright, Ludlow. Joel Baker, Middle 
Granville. Alfred Ely, Monson. J. Hyde, 
North Wilbraham. Lucius F. Clark, South 
Wilbraham. Calvin Foot, Southwick. S. 
Osgood, D. D., Springfield, 1 ch. Alexan- 
der Phoenix, Springfield, 2 par. I. Knapp, 
Westfield. Reuben S. Hazen,West Spring- 
field, Agawam and Feedinghills par. — pas, 
12. vac. chs. 7. comm. 2930. 

6. Brookfield Association. 

Meeting, 1st Wedn. Jan. and Oct., 3d 
Wedn. April, 2d Tues. June. — John Storrs, 
Barre. Joseph Vaill, Brimfield. Joseph I, 
Foot, Brookfield, Ist par. Micah Stone, do. 
2d par. John Wilder, Charlton. Martin 
Tuppcr, Hardwick. John Fisk, New Brain- 
tree. Thomas Snell, d.d. North Brookfield. 
Daniel Tomlinson, Oakham. Joseph K. 
Ware, Palmer. Levi Packard, Spencer. 
Jason Parke, Southbridge. Alvan Bond, 
Sturbridge. Augustus B. Reed, Ware, 1st 
par. Parsons Cooke, Ware east par. Oren 
Catlin, Western. — pas, 16. Comm. 2392. 
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7. JVorcester Central Association. 

Meeting 1st Tues. Jan., May, Aug. and 
Nov. — Samuel Russell, Boylston. Horatio 
Bard well, Holden. Samuel Gay, Hubbard- 
ston. John Nelson, Leicester. E. Newhall, 
Oxford, Ist soc. Gains Conant, Paxton. 
Josiah Clarke, Rutland. G. Allen, Shrews- 
bury. J. Boardmanj West Boylston. R. A. 
Miller, Worcester, 1st soc. — pas. 10. comm. 
15U0. 

8. Worcester North Association. 

Meeting 2d Tues. Jan. May, July, Sept. 
and Nov. — R. A. Putnam, Fitchburg. Jos. 
Chickering, Phillipston. Alonzo Phillips, 
Princeton. Ebenezer Perkins, Royalston. 
C. Mann, Westminster. E. L. Clark, Win- 
chendon. — pa^. 6. comm. 1111. 

9. Harmony Association. 

Meeting, 3d Tues. April, Aug. and Nov. 
— David Holman, Douglass. Abiel Wil- 
liams, Dudley. Moses C. Searle, Graflon. 
Jos. Goffe, Millbury. John Crane, d.d. 
Northbridge, N. Barker, South Mendon. 
J[ohn Maltby, Sutton. Benj. Wood, Upton. 
Sam'l Judson, Uxbridge. Miner G. rratt, 
Ward. Elisha Rockwood, Westborough. 
L. I. Hoadley, Worcester, Cal. ch.— ^o^. 
12. comm. 1279. 

10. Middlesex Union Association. 

Meeting, 3d Tues. Jan. April, July, Sept. 
and Nov. — Albert B. Camp, Ashby. James 
R, Cushing, Boxborough. John Todd, Gro- 
ton, Union Soc. George Fisher, Harvard, 
Cal. Cong. Phillips Payson, Leominster, 
Evang. James Howe, Pepperill. David 
Palmer, Townsend. Leonard Luce, West- 
ford, upper par. — pas. 8. vac. ch. 1. comm. 
857. 

11. Andover Association. 

Meeting, 1st Tues. June, July, Aug- 
Sept. Oct. Nov. — Milton Badger, Andover 
south par. Samuel C. Jackson, do. west. 
Samuel Stearns, Bedford. Isaac Briggs, 
Boxford. Samuel Sewall, Burlington. John 
A. Albro, Chelmsford, 2d par. D. S. South- 
mayd, Concord, 2d par. Amos Blanchard, 
Lowell, 1st cong. ch. Jarcd Rcid, Reading, 
south par. Reuben Emerson, South Read- 
ing. Joseph Searle, Stonehom, 1st par. Ja- 
cob Coggm, Tewksbury. Freegrace Rey- 
nolds, Wilmington. Joseph Bennett, Wo- 
bum. — pas. 14. Comm. 21G0. 

12. Haverhill Association. 

E. Porter, d. d. Andover Theol. Sem. 
Peter Eaton, d. d. Boxford, 2d par. Ira In- 
graham, Bradford, west par. Joseph Mer- 
rill, Dracut. Dudley Phelps, Haverhill. 

Stevens, do. east par. Moses Welch, 

do. north par. Spencer F. Beard, Methucn. 
— pas. 8. vac. ch. 1. Comm. 825. 



13. Essex Middle Association. 

Meetings, 2d Tues. May, July, and Sept. 
— D. T. Kimball, Ipswich 1st par. D. Fitz, 
do. 2d par. W. Holbrook, Rowley Ist par. 
Isaac Braman, do. 2d par. I. P. Barbour, 
Byfield par. G. B. Perry, Bradford East. 
H. C. Wright, W. Newbury. P. S. Eaton, 
Amesbury west par. B. Sawyer, do. east 
par. L. Withington, Newbury. J. Milti- 
more, do. Belleville. L. F. Dimmick, 
Newburyport. — pas. 12. vac. chs. 2. comm. 
1192. ^^ ^ 

14. Salem and Vicinity Association. 

Meetings, 2d Tues. Jan. March, May, 
July, Sept. Nov. — B. Emerson, Salem 3d 
ch. J. P. Cleaveland, do. Tab. ch. W. W. 
Williams, do. How. st. Sam'l Dana, Mar- 
blehead. D. Oliphant, Beverly 3d ch. Eb- 
enezer Poor, do. 2d ch. M. P. Braman, 
Danvers 1st. G. Cowles, do. 2d. O. Rock- 
wood, Lynn 1st. D. Jewett, Gloucester, 
5th. S. M. Emerson, Manchester. R. Cro- 
well, Essex. E. P. Sperry, Wenham. Jos. 
B. Felt, Hamilton.— Pa.v. 13. Vac. ch. 1. 
Comm. 2134. 

15. Sicfolk JVorth Association, 

Meetings 3d Tues. Feb. Ap. June, Aug. 
Oct. Dec— B. B. Wisner, l>.l>. Boston, Old 
South Ch. Wm. Jenks, D. D. do. Green 
St. Lyman Beecher, D. D. do. Hanover st. 
David Perry, Cambridgeport Evan. W. 
Fay, D. D. Charlestown, 1st ch, A. War- 
ner, Medford 2d ch. Jon. Homer, D. D. 
and James Bates, Newton, Ist ch. William 
Greenough and Lyman Gilbert, do. 2d ch. 
Sewall Harding, Waltham, Trin. — Pas. 11. 
Vac. ch. 1. Comm. 1760. 

16. Suffolk South Association. 

Edward Beecher, Boston, Park st. John 
Brown, D. D. do. Pine st. Samuel Green, 
do. Essex St. Joy H. Faircbild, South 
Boston. Geo. W. Blagden, Brighton. Eb- 
enezer Burgess, Dedham, 1st ch. Harrison 
Park, do. S. Parish. A. Bigelow, Walpole, 
Orthodox Cong. T. Noyes, WestNeedham, 
2d ch. — Pa^. 9. vac. ch. 1. Comm. 1355. 

17. Korfolk Association, 

Meetings last Tues. April, July and Oct. 
Richard S. Storrs, Braintree. Jonas Per- 
kins, Braintree and Weymouth Union Soc. 
Aaron Picket, Cohasset. John Codman, 
D. D. Dorchester 2d ch. Luther Sheldon, 
Easton. Freeman P. Howland, Hanson. 
Samuel Gile, Milton. Daniel Huntington, 
N. Bridgewater. Calvin Hitchcock, Ran- 
dolph 1st ch. D. Brigham, do. east, par. 
Jonathan Curtis, Sharon. Ebenezer Gay, 
S. Bridgewater. Josiah Bent, Weymouth 
1st ch. — Pas. 13. Comm. 1627. 

IS. Taunton and Vicinity Association. 
Meetings 3d Tues. April, Ist Tues. Aug. 
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and Nov. — ^Thos. Andros, Berkeley. Pros- 
ton Cummings, Digbton. John Shaw, Mid- 
dleboro' 2d ch. Philip Colby, do. Sd ch. 
Enoch Sanford, Raynham orthod. Thos. 
Vernon, Rehoboth. ErastiLS Maltby^ Taun- 
ton, Trin. Alvan Cobb, do. west cong. 
Tho». M. Smith, Troy, Fall River.— pa*. 
9. roc. ch. 1. comm. 1537. 

19. Old Colony Association. 

Meetings last Tues. Jan. April, July and 
Oct. — Plunimer Chase, Carver. Jona. King, 
Dartmouth. W. Gould, Fairhaven. John 
W. Salter, Kingston. Wm. Eaton, Mid- 
dleboro' 1st par. Sylvester Holmes, New 
Bedford, nonh ch. Josh. Barrett, Plymouth 
2d par. Frederick Freeman, do. 3d par. 
Benj. Whitmore, do. 4th par. Elijah Dex- 
ter, rlympton. Jona. Bigelow, Rochester 
north par. Lemuel Le Barron and Asahel 
Cobb, do. 2d par. Ichabod Plaisted, do. 3d 
par. Oliver Cobb, do. 4th par. Samuel Nott, 



Wareham. — pas. 16. vac. cJis. 2. com. 1587. 

20. Barnstable Association. 

Meetings last Tues. April and Oct. — Stet- 
son Raymond, Chatham 1st. John Sanford, 
Dennis, suutli. Philander Shaw, Eautham 
Ist. Bunj. Woodbury, Falmoutli. Phinehas 
Fish, Marshpee. John Turner, Orleans. 
David L. Hunn, Sandwich 2d par. Wm. 
Harlow, South Barnstable. Stephen Bai- 
ley, Truro 1st par. Timothy Davis, Wel- 
fleet. Enoch Pratt, W. Barnstable. Nath'l 
Cogswell, Yarmouth. — j)as. 12. vac. chs. 2. 
comm. 1735. 



Total in connexion so far as ascertained, 
pastors, 243 — vacant churches, 31^-com- 
municants, 35,020. 

Kot6. During the last vear the churches 
increased about 3,000. I'here are connect- 
ed with those churches about !^),()00 Sab- 
bath school scholars, and nearly 10,000 
young people studying in Bible classes. 



V. General Association of Connecticut, 

Meeting at Wethersfield, on the third Tuesday of June, 1830. Rev. Calvin Chapik 

D. D. Wethersfield, Rocky-Hill, Register. 

1. Hartford North Association. 

Samuel W. Whelpley, East Windsor, Ist. 
Shubael Bartlett, do. north, or Scantic. 
Francis L. Robbins, Enfield. Noah Porter, 
D. D. Farmin^ton. Harvey Bushnell, do. 
Northington. Bela Kellogg, do. 3d soc. 
Isaac Porter, Granby, Salmon Brook. Ste- 
phen Crosby, do. Turkey Hills. Joel Hawes, 
Hartford 1st. Joel H. Linsley, do. 2d. 
Samuel Spring, do. north. Nathan Perkins, 
D. D. do. west. Ammi Linsley, Hartland 
east. Nathl. Gaylord and Adolphus Ferry, 
do. west. Allen M'Lean, Simsbury. Joel 
Mann, Suffield. Joseph Mix, do. west. 
Henry A. Rowland, Windsor, 1st. John 
Bartlett, do, Wintonbury. — pas. 20. vac. 
ch. 1. 



2. Hartford South Association. 

Royal Robbins, Berlin, Kensington. Jo- 
nathan Cogswell, do. New Britain. Saml. 
Goodrich, do. Worthington. Harvey Tal- 
cott, Chatham 1st. Samuel H. Riddell, 
Glastonbury Ist. Jacob Allen, do. Eastbu- 
ry. John R. Crane, Middletown Ist. James 
Noyes, jr. do. Middlefield. Joshua L. Wil- 
liams, do. Upper Houses. Edward R. Ty- 
ler, do. south. D. L. Ogden, Southington. 
Caleb J. Tenney, D. D. Wethersfield Ist. 
Joab Brace, do. Newington. Cahin Chapin, 
D. D. do. Rocky HUl.—pas. 14. vac. ch. 1. 

3. Kew Haven West Association. 

Zephaniah Swift, Derby 1st. Mark Mead, 
Middlebunr. Bezaleel Pmneo, Milford 1st. 
Asa M. Train, do. 2d. Leonard Bacon, 
New Haven 1st. Sam'l Merwin, do. Unit. 
Soc. Eleuer T. Fitch, D. D. do. Yale Col- 



lege. Stephen W. Stebbins, Orange 1st. 
Jonn E. Bray, Prospect. Amos Pettmgill, 
Waterbury, Salem. Prince Hawes, Wood- 
bridge, Amity. — pas. 11. vac. chs. 8. 

4. JVew Haven East Association. 

Timothy P. Gillet, Branford 1st. Jud- 
son A. Root, do. North Branford. Matthew 
JV^oyeSj do. Northford. Joseph Whiting, 
Cheshire. David Smith, Durham. Stephen 
Dodd, East Haven. Aaron Dutton, Guil- 
ford 1st. Zolva Whitmore, do. North Guil- 
ford. Samuel N. Shepard, Madison. Chs. 
J. Hinsdale, Meriden. David Mctcalf, N. 
Bristol. William J. Boardman, North Ha- 
ven. James Noyes, Wallingford. — pas. 13. 

5. J^ew London Association. 

David Austin, Bozrah. Salmon Cone, 
Colchester. Samuel Nott, D. D. Frankhn. 
Seth Bliss, Griswold,Jewett'8 City. Timo. 
Tuttle, Groton 1st and 2d. Edward Bull, 
Lebanon. Erastus Ripley, do. Goshen. Le- 
vi Nelson, Lisbon, Newent. Andrew Lee, 
D. D. do. Hanover. Herman L. Vail, Lyme 
East. Nathaniel Miner, Montville, Ches- 
terfield. Abel M^Ewen, New London. Jos. 
Strong, D. D. Norwich 1st. Alfi-ed Mitch- 
ell, do. Chelsea. Benson C. Baldwin, do. 
Falls. Augustus B. Collins, Preston 1st. 
Eli Hyde, Salem. — pas. 14. roc. chs. 5. 

6. Fairfield West Association. 

Ebenezer Piatt, Darien. John Hunter, 
Fairfield 1st. Piatt BufFett, Greenwich, 
Stanwich. Chauncey Wilcox, do. north. 
William Bonney^ New Canaan. Henry Ben- 
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edict, Norwalk. Nathan Burton, Ridge- 
field, llidgebury. Daniel Smith, Stamford 
1st. Henry Fuller, do. North Stamford. 
Nathl. Freeman, Weston, N. Fairfield. Syl- 
vanus Haight, Wilton. — pas, 11. vae. chsS. 

7. Fairfield East Association. 

Ahncr Brundage, Brookfield. Anson 
Rood, Danbury Ist. Thomas Punderson, 
Huntington. Daniel Jones, Munroe. Wm. 
Mitchell, Newtown. James Kant, Trum- 
bull. — fas. 6. vac. cfis. G. 

8i. Windluim Association. 

Philo Judson, Ashford. Reuben Torrey, 
do. Eastford. Ambrose Edson, Brooklyn. 
Israel G. Rose, Canterbury, Westminster. 
Jared Andrus, Chaplin. Dard. G. SpragrUy 
Hampton. Roswell Whitmore, Killinffly, 
Westfield. Anson S. Atwood, Mansfield 
1st. James Porter, Pomfiret 1st. Charles 
Fitch, do. Abington. Daniel Dow, Thomp- 
son. Jesse Fisher, Windham, Scotland. 
Ralph S. Crampton, Woodstock 1st. Alvan 
Underwood, do. west. Samuel Backus, do. 
north. — ^as. 15. vac. chs. 3. 

9. IMcJ{fisld North Association. 

Jona. Miller, Burlington. Charles Pren- 
tice, Canaan 1st. Pitkin Cowles, do. north. 
Jairus Burt, Canton. William Andrews, 
Cornwall 1st. Walter Smith, do. 2d. 
Grant Powers, Goshen. Geo. Carrington, 
do. north. Cyrus Yale, New Haruord. 
Leonard E. Lathrop, Salisbury. D. L. Per- 
ry, Sharon. Frederick Gridlejr, do. Ells- 
worth. Wm. R. Gould, Tomnffton, 1st. 
Saml. J. Mills and Epaphras Goodman^ do. 
Torrinffford. Hart Talcott, Warren. Fred- 
erick Marsh, Winchester 1st. James Beach, 
do. Winsted.— ^os. 18. vac. chs. 4. 

10. Ldtch/ield South Association. 
Qeo. E. Peirce, Harwinton. Lauranus 



P. Hickock, Litchfield Ist. Henry Rob- 
inson, do. South Farms. Jos. £. Camp, do. 
Northfield. Luther Hart, Plymouth. Fos- 
dick Harrison, Roxbury. Chas. A. Board' 
man, Washington, New Preston. Darius O. 
Griswold, Watertown. Saml. R. Andrew, 
Woodbury south. Grove L. Brownell, do. 
north. Thos. L. Shipman, Southbury 1st. 
Noah Smith do. South Britain. Maltby 
Gelston, Sherman^~^a«. 13. va^. chs. 3. 

11. Middlesex Association. 

Chas. Bentley, Chatham, Middle Had- 
dam. Timothy Stone, do. Easthampton. 
Isaac Parsons, East Haddam 1st. Jos. Vaill, 
Hadlyme. John Marsh, Haddam. Asa 
King, Killingworth north. Frederick W. 
Hotchkiss, Say brook 1st. Aaron Hovey, do. 
Pettipaug. &^lvester Selden, do. West- 
brook. Wm. Case, do. Chester. Jos. Har- 
yey, Colchester, West Chester. Chester 
Colton, Lyme 1st. Josiah HaweS| do. uorth. 
— pas. 13. vac. chs. 2. 

12. ToUand Association. 

Alpha Miller, Andoyer. Lavius Hyde, 
Bolton. Day. Dickinson, Columbia. C{iaun- 
cey Booth, Coyentry, south. Geo. A. Cal- 
houn, do. north. Diodate Brockway, El- 
lington. Lyman Strong, Hebron 1st. Chaa. 
Nichols, do. Gilead. Wm. Ely, Mansfield 
north. Chauncey Lee, D. D. Marlborough. 
Heryey Smith, Stafford. Jos. Knight, do. 
west. Ansel JiashfToWtLad. Amzi Benedict, 
Vernon. N. H. Beardsley, WilUngton.— > 
pas. 14. vac, chs. 2. 

Total in connexion so far as known — 
pastors, 162 — yacant churches, 41 — conmi. 
not reported. Churches not in connexion 
with tne General Association, 7. Most of 
the Congregational churches in Connecti- 
cut are connected in Consociations. 



VI. Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, 



Meeting at South Kingston, on 

Jos. H. Patrick, s. s. Barrington. Isaac 
Lewis, Bristol. Emerson Payne, Little 
Compton. Wm. Patten, D. D. Newport 1st 
ch. W. T. Torrey, do. 2d ch. Thos. S. Wa- 
terman, Providence, Richmond st. ch. 

Barker, s. s. Slatersyille. Oliyer Brown, 



the 2d Tuesday of June, 1830. 

South Kingston. Asa F. Hopkins, Paw- 
tucket. King, Tiverton. — pas. 10. 

We are unable to give a full view of the 
Congree^ational Churches in this State. 
Our inrormation is not of a very recent 
date, in regard to several churches. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 

We have before stated that the documents from which our information is taken, are in- 
complete. We have no returns from some important districts. A number of ministers 
and churches, probably fironi fifty to one hundred, are not associated with either of the 
ecclesiastical bodies mentioned above ; while there are other ministers, who are employ- 
ed as public functionaries, in connexion with colleges, seminaries, and benevolent socie- 
ties, who are without pastoral charge, and who, for these reasons, are not so uniformly enu- 
merated as pastors. Making a reasonable allowance for these deficiencies, we give me fol- 
lowing estimate of Orthodox Congregationalists in New England, (not including of course 
Unitarians,) as being nearest to the truth, which our present means of information enable! 
us to furnish. 

Ministers^ 800. Vacant Churches, 250. Communicants, 120,000. 

Of the Ministers, about seventy were formerly assisted, in a greater or less degree, in 
obtaining an education for the ministry, by the American Education Society. 
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DELEGATES TO ECCLESIASTICAIi BODIES, FOR 1880. 

I. BythM General Conftrenee of Maine. 



To tlM Gm. Aflioe. of N. H&mp. 
for Sspt. 1899. 

To tlio Geo. CooYontion of Verin% 
for Sspt. 18^9. 

To the Gon. Auoe. of Mast. 
To tho Goo. Anoe. of Coon. 
To the Gen. Aaaem. of FMib. cb. 



DKLXOATXS. 
Rev. JOSEPH P. FESSENDEN. 
Rer. DANIEL D. TAPPAN. 

Rer. ALLEN OREELT. 

Rev. THOMAS ADAMS. 
Rev. CHARLES JENKINS. 

Rev. DAVID M. MITCHELL. 
Rev. ENOS MERRILL. 

Rev. WILUAM ALLEN, D. D. 
Br. THOS. ADAMS. 



SUBSTITUTES. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER MARSH. 
Rev. CHARLES FROST. 

Rev. JOS. UNDERWOOD. 

Rev. MT6HILL BLOOD. 
Rev. ABRAHAM JACKSON. 

Rev. RENNET TYLER, D. Ik 
Rev. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Rev. JOHN SMITH. D. D. 
Br. WILUAM LADD. 



II. By the General Association of M'ew Hampshire. 



To the Gen. Conf. Maine. 
To the Gon. Con. Vermont. 
To the Gen. Atioe. Man. 
To the Gen. Anoe. Conn. 
To the Evan. Coo. R. I. 



Rev. N. MERRILL. 
Rev. JACOB SCALES. 

Rev. JOHN LAWTON. 

Rev. ARCHIBALD BURGESS. 

Rev. BAXTER PERRY. 
Rev. CALVIN CUTLER. 

Rev. A. W. BURNHAM. 
Rev. L. A. SPOFFORa 

Rev. HENRY WOOa 



Not reported. 



Rev. R. C. HATCH. 
To the Gen. Auem. of Preab. eh. Rev. NATHAN LORD, D. D. 

III. By the General Convention of Vermont. 
To the Gen. Anoe. New Hamp. 



To the Gen. Aaaoe. Mass. 
To the Gen. Anoe. Conn. 



To the Gen. Auem. of Preab. ch. 



Rev. JAMES KIMBALL. 
Rev. JUSTUS W. FRENCH. 

Rev. C. Y. CHASE. 
Rev. J. F. McEWEN. 

Rev. O. 8. HOYT. 
Rev. F. E. CANNON. 

Rev. JOHN HOUGH. 



Not reported. 



IV. By the General Association of Massachusetts. 



To the Gen. Conf. Maine. 

To the Gen. Anoe. N. Hamp. for 
Sept. 1899. 

To the Gen. Oonv. Vermont, for 
Sept. 1899. 

To the Evan. Con. R. Iiland. 
To the Gen. Aaaoe. Conn. 
Td the Gen. Aaaem. Pmb. eh. 



Rev. JONATHAN BI6EL0W. 
Rev. LUTHER F. DIMMICK. 

Rev. RICHARD S. STORRS. 
Rev. PHILIP COLBY. 

Rev. TIMOTHY M. COOLEY. 
Rev. LUTHER SHELDON. 

Rev. EBENEZER BURGESS. 
Rev. EBENEZER GAY. 

Rev. JOS. B. FELT. 

Rev. DAVID T. KIMBALL. 

Rev. LYMAN BEfiCHER, D. D. 
Rev. DANIEL HUNTINGTON. 



Rev. MOSES C. SEARLE. 
Rev. PHILLIPS PAYSON. 

Rev. ISAAC R. BARBOUR. 
Rev. RALPH W. 6RIDLEY. 

Rev. BAXTER DICKINSON. 
Rev. FREDERICK FREEMAN. 

Rev. DAVID L. HUNN. 
Rev. REUBEN EMERSON. 

Rev. THOMAS SNELL, D. D. 
Rev. EBER L. CLARKE. 

Rev. JOHN NELSON. 

Rev. ELLAS CORNEUUS, D. D. 



V. By the General Association of Connecticut. 



To the Gen. Conf. Maine. Rev. 

To the Gen. Aaaoe. New Hamp. Rev. 

for Sept. 1899. Rev. 

To the Gen. Conv. Vermont, for Rev. 

Sept. 1899. Rev. 

TV» the Geo. Aaaoe. Maaa. Rev. 

Rev. 

To the Gen. Con. R. laland. Rev. 



AARON DUTTON. 

JACOB ALLEN. 
JOEL HAWES. 

JAMES PETTINOILL. 
ZOLVA WHITMORE. 

JOHN MARSH. 
WILLIAM ELY. 

DANIEL SMITH. 



To the Qwk* Aaaem. of the Pr^b. 
Chordi. 



Rev. JOSHUA L. WILLIAB18. 
Rev. RALPH EMERSON. 
Rev. LUTHER HART. 

21 



Rev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 

Rev. 
Rev. 



DAVID SMITH. 

HARVEY TALCOTT. 
JOELH.LINSLEY. 

MARK AfEAD. 
J0D8ON A. ROOT. 

SYLVESTER SELDEN. 
LAVIUSHYDE. 

JOSEPH ORNE. 
PLATT BUFFETT. 

DARIUS O. GRISWOLD. 
ROYAL ROBBINS. 
LEONARD £. LATHROP. 
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PRESBYTERIANS OF TilE UICITED STATES. 

Historical Sketch, 

The first Presbyterians in America came from England, Scotland, and Ireland, tJboni 
the year 1700. They settled in what is now a part of New Jersey and Delaware. The 
first Presbyterian church formed in the United States was in Philadelphia, now under 
the care of the Rey. James P. Wilson, D. D. The first Presbyterian church in New 
York city was formed in 1716. The first Presbytery was formed about 1706. The first 
Synod, that of Philadeldhia, in 1716. The General Assembly in 1788. 

The essential features of Presby terianism are the following. 1. The Parity of its min- 
isters. It recognizes but one order of ministers or presbyters, who receive their an- 
thority primarily from the Lord Jesus himself, and have power afterwards to confer this 
authority upon their successors. 2. The order and cooperation of ruling elders. They 
are properly the representatives of the people, chosen by them for the purpose of exer- 
cising government and discipline in conjunction with pastors or ministers. 3. The 
union of its churches under courts of review and control. 

The Church Session is the lowest ecclesiastical judicature in the Presbyterian church. 
It consists of the ministers and elders (varying in number) of the congregation. The 
Presbytery consists of all the pastors within a certain district, and one ruling elder firom 
each parish. It treats of all such matters as concern the particular churches within its 
bounds, hears appeals from the church sessions, licenses and ordains ministers, &c. The 
synod consists of a certain number of ministers and elders delegated from each Presby- 
tery. The highest ecclesiastical court is the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United States has under its 
care 19 Synods and 92 Presbyteries. Meeting, on the 3d Thursday in May, 1830, at 
Philadelphia. Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, d. d. Stated Clerk, No. 144 South Second st. 
Philadelphia. — See explanaixtry JVote at the dose of the list. 

I. Synod of Albany, 



Annual Meeting 1st Tues. 

1. Presbytery of Londonderry , JV. H. 

Peter Holt, Peterborough. E. P. Brad- 
ford, N. Boston. J. M. Whiton, Centre An- 
trim. Edward L. Parker, Deny. Calvin 
Cutler, Windham. Thos. Savage, Bedford. 
Amasa A. Hayes, Londonderry. Wra. K. 
Talbot, Nottingham W. Clement Parker, 
Shapleigh, Me. Zedekiah S. Barstow, 
Keene. Silas Aiken, Amherst. Stephen 
Morse, Troy. 

Jonathan Brown, Derry. David M^ Gre- 
gory, Bradford. Sam'l Harris, Windham. 
— m. 15. ch. 11. comm. 1468. 

2. Presb. of Kewburyfort^ Mass. 

Alonzo Phillips, Princeton. Wm. Wil- 
liamSy Salem. James Miltimore, Newbury- 
port. Gardner B. Perry, Bradford. Daniel 
£>ana, d. d. Newbury port. John Proudfit, 
do. Moses Searle, Newburyport. Charles 
Fitch. 



Geo. C. Beckwith. Benj. H. Pitman, New- 
buryport. Moses Welch.— m. 11. 



comm. 612. 



ch. 6. 



3. Presb. of Champlain, JV. Y. 
Ashbel Parmelee, Malone. Henry Slater, 
c. ch. Jay. Silas Wilder, Lewis. Moses 
Chase f Plattsburgh. Henry Boyington, 



Oct. J. V. Henry, Clerk. 

c. ch. Moriah. James J. Gilbert, Beekmaa- 
town. Samuel Marsh, Mooers. Solomon 
Lyman, c. ch. Keeseville. 

Frederick Halsey, Plattsburgh. James 
Johnson, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Reuben Arm- 
strong, Lewis. Asa Messer, Saratoga Sp'gs. 
Ira Manley. Saml. L. Crosby, Whitehall. 
Joseph Butler, Constable. Oren Brown, 
c. ch. Westport. Moses Parmelee, Baneor. 

Licentiate. — Andrew Govan. — m. 17. 7.1. 
cb. 12. comm. 598. 

4. Presb. of Troy fjf. F. 

Saml. Tomb, Salem. John Kennedy, 
Whitehall. Nathan S. 8. Beman^ Ttoj. 
Mark Tucker, Troy. Ebenezer Cheevec, 
Waterford. Ravaud K. Rodgers, Sandy 
Hill. Thos. Fletcher, Schaghticoke Point 
Amos Savage, jr. N. Granville. Isaac 
M'llvain, Lansingburgh. £. A. Beach, 
Stephentowu. 

Nathl. S. Prime, Cambridge. Jonathan 
Ketchill, Bolton. John Hendrickfl, Rhine- 
beck. John B. Shaw, Hartford. Alvah 
Day, Hebron. Saml. W. May. Ezra D. 
Kinney, West Nassau. Gordon Hayes. 
HughM. Boyd. ^ 

Liceniiates. — Edwin Hall. Chatmcey £. 
Goodrich.— nt. 19. 1.2. ch. 25. comm. 2935. 
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6. Pre^. of Albany, JV. Y. 

Simeon Hoosack, d. d. Johnstown. Eli- 
sha Tale, Kingsboroagh. Caleb Knight, 
Duanesburg. Thomas Holiday, New Scot- 
land. Saml. Nott,jr. Wareham, Ms. Henry 
R. Weed, Albany. Reuben Smith, Bur- 
lington, Vt. James V. Henry, Ballston Spa. 
John Clancey, Charlton. John Blatch- 
ford, Stillwater. Marcus Smith, Renssel- 
aerville. Eldad W. Goodman, Springfield, 
Vt. Rufus R. Deming, Carlisle. James 
Wood, Amsterdam. Erskine Mason, Sche- 
nectady. Aaron Garrison, Ballston Spa. 
Sam'I Centre, Moreau. Joseph Steel, Cas- 
tleton, Vt. Wm. H. Williams, Albany. 
Edward N. Kirk, Albany. 

Eliphalet Nott, o. d. Pres. Uniotf Coll. 
Schenectady. Joseph Sweetman, Charlton. 
Lebbens Armstrong, Northampton. Reuben 
Sears, Ballston. Stephen Hull. John Al- 
burtis. Wm. Bacon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas S. Wickes, Greenbush. John K. 
Dayis, Fonda's Bush. Joseph Hurlburt, 
New York. Garret F. Halenbacke. J. J. 
Buck, Knox, txilbert Morgan, Johnstown. 
John Nott, Schenectady. Jeremiah Wood, 



Mayfield. Theophilus Redfield, Ballston 
Spa. John Thompson, Missionary. Thos. 
Frazier, New Scotland. 

LUentiatts. — Wm. Donnan. Edward E. 
Gregory. Wm. Hervey. Isaac Crabb. Eb- 
enezer Seymour. Wm. F. Carmichael. Al- 
den Scovel. — m. 38. /. 7. ch. 34. comm. 
4988. 

G. Presb. of ColumMa, JV. Y. 

Silas Churchill, New Lebanon. Azariah 
Clark, Canaan. Joel Osborn, Spencer- 
town. Wm. Chester, Hudson. Sylvester 
Woodbrid^e, Greenville. Clark A. Good- 
rich, Windham. Calvin Durfy, Hunter. 
Wm. Johnson, Lexington. Fayette Ship- 
herd, Pawlet, Vt. Timothy Woodbridge, 
Green River. 



Thomas Kendall. Joel F. Benedict, 
Chatham. Archibald Bassett. Alvan So- 
men, New Marlborough, Ms. Seth Cha- 
pin. Egbert Koosa, Masonville. John 
Morse. Wm. Porter. Wm. Lusk. Leonard 
B. Van Dyck. 

Licentiates. — Samuel Schaffer. Wm. H. 
Snyder. — m. 21. /. 2. ch. 13. comm. 141S. 



II. Synod of Utica, 



7. Presb. of Ogdenshurgh,N. Y. 

Wm. Taylor, Madrid. Hiram S. John- 
son, Canton. James M*Auley, Hebron. 
James Douglas, Lisbon. Ova P. Hoyt, Pots- 
dam. Richard C. Hand, Govomeur. Ros- 
well Pettibone, Hopkinton. Loren Brews- 
ter, Ed wards ville. 

Thomas Kennon, De Kalb. Ambrose 
Porter, Massena. James Rodgers, Ham- 
mond. Moses Ordway, Missionary. Solo- 
mon Williams. — m. 13. eh. 10. comm. 716. 

8. Presbytery of Watertovm, N. Y. 

Nath*l Dutton, Champion. George S. 
Boardman, Watertown. David Kimball, 
Marti nsburgh. Adams W. Piatt, Rutland. 
John Sessions, Adams. 

James Murdock, Leyden. Isaac Clinton, 
Lowville. Enos Bliss, Lorrain. Samuel F. 
Snowden, Sackett's Harbour. David Spear, 
Smithville. Daniel Nash, Louisville. Wm. 
B. Stow, Flat Rock. James Sanford, Ox- 
bow. Ruel Kimball, Leyden. Phineaa 
Camp, Stow*s Square. Abel L. Crandall, 
Denmark. Joshua H. Clayton, EUisburgh. 
James R. Boyd, Brownvillo. James B. Am- 
bler, Ogdensburgh. Dexter Clary. — m. 20. 
ch. ^. comm. 1^1. 

9. Presbytery of Oswego, JV. Y. 

Oliver Aycr, Sandy Creek. Sam'l Swe- 
zey, Florence. D. R. Dixon, Mexico. Ja*s 
Abell, Oswego. George Freeman, Pulaski. 



Ralph Robinson, New Haven. Oliver 
Leavitt, Volney. Clement Lewis, Constan- 
tia. Lemuel HaiU. John Alexander, Scott. 
Abel Caldwell, Volney. 

Licentiate. — ^Tertius D. South worth. — 
m. 11. ^ 1. ch. 20. comm. 1436. 

10. Presb. of Oneida, J^. Y. 

Israel Brainerd, Verona. Moses Gillet, 
Rome. Calvin Bushnell, Mount Vernon. 
John Frost, Whitesborough. JVboA Coc, 
New Hartford. Sam'l C. Aiken, Utica. 
Abijah Crane, Westmoreland. Robert Ev- 
erett, Utica. Evans Roberts, Steuben. Lu- 
ther Myrick, Litchfield. Edwin Barnes, 
Boonville. 



Publius V. Bogue, Kirkland. Alexander 
Conkey . Oliver Wetmore, Remsen. John 
Waters, New Hartford. James Eells, West- 
moreland. Evans Beardsley, Morris Flats. 
Henry Davis, D.D. President of Hamilton 
College, Kirkland. Alpha Miller, Bridge- 
water. William Goodell, Holland Patent. 
Sam'l W.Brace,Utica. Orin CaUin,Frank- 
fort. John Monteith, Germantown, Pa. 
Stephen W.Burritt, Western. David Chas- 
sell, Fairfield. Henry Hotchkiss, Utica. 
Eli Burchard, Paris. John Allen, Utica. 
Herman Norton, Camden. Charles G. Fin- 
ney. Nathaniel S. Smith, Vernon. James 
Boyle. Geo. W. Gale, Whitesborough. 
Lumond Wilcox, New Stockbridge. John 
Sherer, Utica. David Kendall. Xuke De 
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Witt. ElesMt S. Banowa. LeTerettF. 
Hull. JedediKb Biuchud. Ono. Spanld- 
ing, M&diaon. 

LucRttoCu.— CharlpB Stout. Au Mk- 
hRD. Chulei H. WUd.~m. 4!. 1,3. cA. 



Bogne, Gilbettnilte. John H. Premtice, 
WeatHutmck. Chules Wnda worth, Bo w- 
maa'a Creek. Junei C. How,£«atSpriag- 



II. Preib. of Oliego. 
Jaht Smilk, Cooperatown. Horace P. 



III. Synod of Nob York. 
Aimiul Mrating 3d Tue>d&; Oct. £. W. Baldwin, SUtad Clerk. 



12. Pria. of Hudim, Jf. Y. . 

MethuMtah Baldwin, Scotchtown- Th'i 
Orier, Milford. Charlas Cummiiu, Florida. | 
Daniel Crane, Cheater. Andrew Thomp- 
■on, Blaaveltville. Elzia Fisk, D. D. Cro- 
shen. Artemaa Dean, Saliibury. Samael 
Pelton, Hampitead. Wm. Timlow, Amity. 
Robert M. Cuiulit, MoDtgomety. James Ar- 
bnckle. Blooming Giore. Donald M'ln- 
t«h, Middtetonn. Hueh M, KoonU, Bull- 
viU«. Joel Campbell, Bethany. 

John Boye, Monroe. Daniel Young. Ed- 
win Downar, Mount Hope. Jona. Dicker- 
•on,8ing8iiie. JaniaiRnuell. Wm.M'Jim- 
ny, Monticello. Chriatopfaoi Cor;, Wea- 
town. Daniel T. Wood, Florida. 

iMentiatei. — Michael Carpenter. Gold- 
■mith Dennieon.— m. 33. I.S.cA. se.comm. 
2819. 

13. Pri^.<ifJforthRit!tr,Jf. Y. 
John Clark, Pleaiaat Valley. JohnJohn- 
Kan, Newborgh. EliphsletPiice, Wa^D- 
ger'a Creek. James H. Thoroaa, Raw 
Windior. Aaahel Broneoa, Ameaia aonlh. 
Jacob Gkeea, Bedrord. Stephen Sanndera, 
Salem. Robert O. Annatronr, Federal 
Stone. Jared Dewing, FiahkilT. Alonzo 
Welton, Poughkeepaie. Richard Wyn- 
koop, Yocktown. 



^ing. ChaileB F. Butler, Greenwich. 
Epenetni P. Benedict, Patterw>u. John B, 
F)Bh,IfewbiiTgh. Abraham O.Halwy,Phil- 
adelphia. 

LUaOuite. Milton Bnttolph.— m. IB. 

LI. C&.23. anBm.2104. 

U. iVwi. <!/' Long IiUnd, JV. V. 
Zachariah Green, Brookbaren. Ebeiuttr 
FfiiUm, East Hampton. John D. Gardi- 
ner, Sac Harbour. Ezra King, MiddlatowQ. 
Peter H. Shaw, Sonthampton. Amii Fnn- 
CIS, Bridgehampton. 



Nath'l ReeTe. Jonathan Huntiog, Shel- 
ter Island. Jona. Robtnaon. Abraham 
Luce, WeBthampton. ithamar Pillsbury, 
Smithtown. Neheniiah B. Cook, lalip. 
Phineaa Robinson. Eira Tounv. — ta. 14- 
dt. 15. cmnm. U58. 

15. Preii. ofNeiBYork. 
Stephen N. Rowan, d. o. New Tork 
city. Qardiner Spring, n.D. do. Sam'lH. 
Coi,D.D.do. EWm W.Biddmn,Ao. Th'a 
M'AuIey, D. D. do. Alei. G. fS-azer, do. 
Wni.W.Phillips,D.D.do. Wm. Patton,do. 
Tho's £. Vermilye, do. Cyrus Mason, do. 
Henry G. Ludlow, do. Henry White, do. 
Robert M'Cartee, Quebec, L. C. Chules 
Webster, Hempstead, L. I. Eliaa W. 
Crane, Jamaica, L. I, John H. Leggett, 
Peekekill. Daniel L. Carroll, BrodLlyn. 
John Goldamith, Newtown, iL. I. J. 8. 
Christmas, N. T. 

Wm. P. Knypers, Jamaica, L. I. Isau 
Pnrkiss, La Prairie, L. C. Loring D. 
Dewey.cityofHewTork. WardSliJbrd. 
Absalom Petara, eity of New York. Sun'l 
E. Comiah, do. Cheater Long, White 
Pluna. Joseph D. Wiokham, New Ro- 
cheile. Geo. Stebbina, do. Albert Jndson, 
oity of New York, David Remington, 
Greenburgh. Gerrish Barrett, Sing Sing. 
Jonathan Cogswell. John Tmaii. George 

licmtiote*.— Wm. Brobwin. Richard F. 
Cleaveland. Milton Kimball. Jamss Ad- 
ams. Jonathan NDble.—m. 34. 1.5. cA.S9. 
eotnm. 6410. 

16. PreOi. ofNen York, Sid. 
JosqiS.M'EIrDy.cityofNewYork. Wm, 
D. Snodgraas, do. Nehemiah Brown, Hun- 
tington,!. I. Eben. K. Maxwell, Delhi. 



I. ALB2IU]U«r ^U}fiui, uu. 

licsiKiaCe.-— Robert Heniy. JohnB.Van. 
dyke, Sam'l B. Smith. Robert Thomp- 
son.— ni. 6. 1. 4. <k. 6. (onm. 1097. 
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IV. Synod of New Jersey, 

Annual Meeting 3d Tueiday October. E. F. Cooley, Stated Clerk. 

17. Prt^, cf jyewark, JV. J, 

Stephen Grover, c. ch. Caldwell. Asa 
Hillyer^D. d. Orange. Aaron Condit. Han- 
over. Sam'l Fisher, d. d. Paterson. Bama- 
baa King, Rockaway. John Ford, Pariip- 
pany. Gideon JV*. Judd^ Bloomfield. £dw. 
Allen, Wantage. Baxter Dickinson, New- 
ark. Enos A. Osbom, Succasunna. Philip 
C. Hay, Newark. Jacob Tuttle, Pompton. 
Wm. T. Hamilton, Newark. James S. Ol- 
vott, Jersey city. 



Isaac Van Doren, Brooklyn. Noah Crane, 
6parta. Humphrey M. Perrine, Newark. 
Nath'l Conkling, Augusta. 

Ldeentiates^—iiermBji Hooker. William 
Franklin. Geo. Pierson. Daniel C. Aztell. 
Abraham Harrison, Albert Pierson. Jeph- 
tha Harrison. Elias R. Fairchild. Charles 
Hall.— ^. 18. I. 9. ch. 19. eomm. 4052. 

18. Presb. of EHzabethtotonf JV. J. 

Stephen Thompson, Union. John M' 
Dowell^. D. Elizabethtown. Jacob Briant, 
Mount Freedom. David Maffie, Elizabeth- 
town. Wm. B. Barton, Wooobrid^e. James 
]B. Hyndshaw, New Providence. Hollaway 
W. Hunt, New Brunswick. Albert Barnes, 
Morristown. Lewis Bond, Plainfield. Dan- 
iel H. Johnson, Mendham. Joseph Ogden, 
Chatham Villa^. Edwin Holt, Westfield. 
Abraham Williamson, Chester. 

Lemuel Fordham, Chester. Wm. Gray, 
T^ew-Tork city. Daniel Beers. Eli Meeker. 
^^^ Chester, Morris Town. Nicholas A. 
Wilson, Perth Amboy. 

Licentiates. — ^John T. Halsey. Sylvester 
Cooke. — m. 19. I. 2. ch. 17. comm. 3241. 

19. Presb. ofJfew Brunswicky Jf.J. 

George S. Woodhull, Princeton. David 
Comfort, Kingston. EU F. Cooleyy Tren- 
ton. Symmes C. Henry, Cranberry. Peter 
O. Studdiford, Lambertsville. Henry Per- 
kins, Allentown. Joseph H. Jones, New 
Brunswick. Benjamin Ogden, Hopewell. 
Wm. H. Woodhull, Highstown. James W. 
Alexander, Trenton. Robert Roy. Free- 
hold. Daniel Deruelle. 



Samuel Miller, d.d. Prof. Princeton. 
Arch. Alexander, d. d. Prof. do. James 
Carnahan, d.d. rres. do. Charles Hodge 
Prof. do. John Maclean Prof do. Isaac V. 
Brown, Lawrence ville. Luther Halsey. 
Charles S. Stewart. Jared D. Fylet. Job 
F. Halsey. Clifford S. Arms, Middletown, 
Point. Peter Gulick, Miss'y. Robert Baird, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

lAcentiates. — J. M. Huntting, Shrewsbu- 
ry. Charles C. Darling, New Haven, Ct. 
Hugh Caldwell, Petite Gulph, Mi. James 
Hawthorn, Louisville, Ky. Harvey Fisk, 
Princeton. J. Campbell. J. D. Hughes. 
John C. March. John T. Ewing. Horace 
Doolittie. Albert B. Dod. Theodore Gal- 
laudet.— OT. 25. /. 12. ch. 18. comm. 2284. 

20. Presb. ofMwtojiy JV. J. 

Holloway W. Hunt, Perryville. William 
B. Sloan, Bloomsbury. Joseph Campbell, 
Hackettstown. Jacob kirkpatrick,Ringoes. 
Joseph L. Shafer, Newton. Jacob R. Cast- 
ner, Asbury. John F. Clark, Flemington. 
Jehiel Taimage, Center ville. John C. Van- 
dervoort, Baskingridge. Benj. I. Lowe, 
Johnsonburgh. John Gray, Easton, Pa. 
Wm. Blauvelt, Germantown. Alex. He- 
berton, Bath, Pa. Marcus S. Hulton, Wash- 
ington. 

Lemuel F. Leake, Harmony. James G. 
Force. H. W. Hunt, Jr. Perryville. John 
Vandervier, Easton, ra. 

Licentiate. — Isaac N. Candee, Belvidero. 
— -m. 18. 1. 1. ch. 32. comm. 3139. 

21. Presb, of Susquehanna, Ptnn. 
Oliver Hill, Nanticoke, N. Y. 

JoelChapin, Hopbottom. Eben. Kings- 
bury, Harford. Cyrus Gildersleeve, Wilks- 
barre. Simon R. Jones. Salmon King, 
Warren. Manasseh M. York, Wysox. Jo- 
seph Wood. John Rhodes, Northmoreland. 
Burr Baldwin, MontroBe. Isaac W. Piatt, 
Tioffa Point. Lyman Richardson, Wysox. 
Richard Andrus. 

Licentiate. — Elijah Beech. — m. 12. 1. 1. 
ch. 30. comm. 1215. 



V. Synod of Geneva. 
Annual Meeting 1st Tues. Oct. D. C. Lansing, d.d. Clerk. 



22. Presb. of Chenango, JV. Y. 

J. M. Babbit, Windsor. Asa Donaldson, 
Guildford. Daniel Waterbury, Franklin. 
E. D. WcUs, Oxford. Lutiier Clark, Ply- 



mouth. Ambrose Eg^leston, Coventry ville, 
Ethan Pratt, Bainbndge. 

Seth Burt, Coventry. Lyman •£. Rexfbrd. 
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John B. Hoyt, c. ch. Green. Effbert Roosa, 
Masonville. Sayres Gazlay Miss'y. Ira 
Smith, Harpersvillc. Nahum Gould, Elli- 
cottville. Charles E. Avery, Smyrna. 

Licentiates. — Wm. O. Stratton. Isaac F. 
Adams. Alvah Lilly. — wi. 15. 1. 3. ch. 14. 
comm. 926. 

23. Presh. of Cortland, JV. Y. 

John Keep, Homer. Samuel T. Mills, 
Peterborough. Samuel Parker, Apulia. Co- 
leb Clark, Truxton. Abner P. Clark, Pre- 
ble. 



J. Leonard, Linklean. Ezekiel J. Chap- 
man, Lebanon. John Lord, Morrisville. 
Matthew Harrison, Preble. David S. Morse, 
Richford. Wm. J. Bradford. — m, 11. ch. . 
16. comm. 1379. 

24. Presh. of Onondaga, JV. F. 

I. M. Olds, Lenox. HtUchins Taylor, Chit- 
tenanffo. Washington Thatcher, Ononda- 
ga. Ralph Cushman, Manlius. John W. 
Adams, Syracuse. George W. Elliot, Jos- 
lin's Corners. Richard S. Coming, Otisco. 
Horatio J. Lombard, Orville. B. B. Stock- 
ton, Pompey. 

H N. Woodruff, Oneida Castleton. Roy- 
er Adams, Joslin's Corners. Truman Bald- 
win, Cicero. Charles Johnston. Daniel 
Marsh, Manlius. Oren Hyde, Chittenan^o. 
Seth G. Porter, Jamesville. Hiram H.K^el- 
logg, Salina. James I. Ostrom. Daniel C. 
Hopkins, La Fayette. 

Licentiates. — Gardner K. Clark. Erastus 
H. Adams. Andrew Huntington. — m. 19. 
I. 3. ch. 22. comm. 1949. 

22. Presb. of Cayuga, J^. Y. 

Levi Parsons, Marcellus. Seth Smith, 
Kings-Ferry. Wm. Wisner, Ithaca. Wm. 
Johnson. Samuel Robertson, Dryden. Mar- 
cus Ford, Westville. Medad Pomroy, Cay- 
uga. Peter Lock wood, Chenango Point. 
Luke Lyons, Cortland Village. Aaron Put- 
nam, Oswe|ro. Marcus Harrison, Groton. 
John W. Ward, Nanticoke. George R. 
Rudd, Scipio. Timothy Stow, Elbridge. 
Jeremiah Osborn, Candor. 



James Richards, d. d. Prof. Auburn. 
M. L. R. Perrine D.D. Prof. Auburn. Henry 
Mills, Prof. do. D. C. Lansing, d. d. Utica. 
Jabez Chadwick, Lansingville. Wm. Wil- 
liams, Bucksville. Alex. M'Cowan, Skan- 
eateles. Jephtha Poole. Oliver Eastman. 



Justus S. Hough, Weeds Port. Asa K. Bu- 
el, Ludlowville. Horatio Foote, Kingston, 
U. C. Robt. W. Hill, Ira. John Smith, 
Geneva. Erastus N. Nichols. George Tay- 
lor, Sempronius. Solomon Stevens^Danby. 
Ebenr. J. Leavenworth. 

Licentiates. — Noble D. Strong. Daniel 
Van Valkenbur^i. Salmon Strong. Robt. 
B. Campfield. Zenas Riggs. Asa Nixon. 
Ebenezer Mead. Ch*s E. Furman. Lewis 
D. Howell. A. T. Hopkins. Frye R. Reed. 
Hiram L. Miller.-^. 33. I. 12. ch. 43. 
comm. 3854. 

26. Presb. of Geneva, JV. Y. 

Jesse Townsend, Sodus. Francis Pom- 
roy, East Palmyra. Joseph Merrill, North 
Junius. Henry P. Strong, Phelps. John H. 
Carle, Trumansburgh. B. F. Pratt, Clyde. 
Aaron D. Lane, Waterloo. Thorn. Lowns- 
bury, Ovid. Joseph Brackett, Rushville. 
Chauncey Eddy, Penn Tan. Ansel D. Ed- 
dy, c. ch. Canandaigua. Lucas Hubbell, 
Lyons. Morris Barton, Romulus. Wm. 
Todd, Benton. Peter Kanouse, Newark. 



Evan Johns, Canandaigua. Richard Wil- 
liams, Elmira. W. Clark, Port Bay. Benj. 
Bailey. Henry Dwight, Geneva. Stephen 
Porter, Castleton. Isaac Flagler, Hopewell. 
Ephraim Chapin, Waterloo. Linus North, 
Palmyra. Azariah G. Orton, Seneca Falls. 
Alfred £. Campbell, Palmyra. Benj. B. 
Smith. Jacob Burbank. Martin Powell. 

Licentiate. — Peter Kimball. — m. 29. 1. 1. 
ch. 31. comm. 3437. 

27. Presb. of Bath, JV. Y. 

David Higgins, Bath. James H. Hotch- 
kin, Prattsburgh. Samuel White, Rock 
Stream. 

David Harrowar,Lindsley Town. Henrv 
Ford. Lyman Barret, Howard. Joseph 
Crawford, Wayne. Stalham Clary, Pulte- 
ney. Eleazer Lathrop, Elmira. George 
Hornell, Miss'y. 

Licentiates. — Daniel Washburn. Reuben 
Sanborn. Harper Boice. John C. Morgan. 
— m. 10. 1. 4. ch, 18. comm. 1054. 

28. Presh. of Angelica, JV. Y. 

Moses Hunter, Angelica. Phineas Smith, 
Nunda. 



Reuben Hurd, Black Creek. Robt. Hub- 
bard, Dansville Village. Silas Hubbard, 
Centre ville. Jabez Spicer, East Koy.- 
6. ch. 12. comm. 469. 



VI. Synod of Genesee, 



Annual Meeting 3d Tuesday Sept. N. Bull, Clerk. 

29. Presb. of Ontario, JV. Y. 
Norrifl Bull| Genesee. John Barnard, yc. 



Lima. Jeremiah Stow, Livonia. Silas C. 
Brown, York. 



ISSQ. 



ntnvncu or bbumovs dbnouinatiomi. 
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Joh&LindslefyNanda. Aaron C. Collins, 
£. Bloomfield. Ebenezer Fitch, d. d. W. 
Bioomfield. Reuben Parmele^ Victor. John 
Eaitman, York. Orange Lyman, Rich- 
mond. Amog P. Brown, liioscow. John B. 
Whittlesey, Avon. Julius Steele, East 
Bloomfield. Horace Galpin, Lakeville. 
Johnson Baldwin, York. Natb'l W. Fisher, 
Moscow. Benjamin C. Cressey. — m, 17. 
ck. 20, camm. 963. 

30. Presb. of Rochester, A". F.* 

Jos^k Penney f Rochester. Arelyn Sedge- 
wick, c. ch. Ogden. Wm. James, Roches- 
ter. John Myers, Pittsford. 

Chauncey Cook, Parma. Herman Hal- 
sey, Bergen. Abraham Foreman, Geneseo. 
Josiah rierson, Bergen. George G. Sill, 
Rochester. Stephen V . R. Barnes. George 
Coan, Riga. David Page, Sweden. Joel 
Parker, Rochester. Jacob Hart. Silas Pratt. 

Licentiates. — Nahum Nizen. Wm. Jones. 
— m. 15. I. 2. ch. 16. comm. 1154. 

* No Report for 18Q9. 

31. Presk. of Genesee, JV. Y. 

Alexander Denoon; Caledonia. Russell 
Whiting, Batavia. 



David Tullar. Timothy Clark, Le Roy. 
Hugh Wallace, Pembroke. William Ly- 
man, d.d. China. EUS. Hunter f Middle- 
bury Village. Calvin Wait, Porta|re. Lot 
B. Sullivan, Pembroke. Norman M'Leod, 
Cape Bretton. Edmond Ingalls, China. 
Isaac Jones, Middlebury Villafire. James 
B. Wilcox, Bethany. John F. Bliss, Castile. 
Warren Day. — m. 15. I. 2. ch. 20. comm. 
921. 

32. Presb. of Magara, JV. V. 

Silas Parsons, Cambray. Leiois CheeS' 
man, Albion. Horatio A. Parsons, David 
Pratt, Ridge way. Andrew Rawson,Barre. 
WiUiam. F. Curry, Lockport. George Col- 
ton, Royalton. — m. 7. I. 1. ch. 13. comm. 
571. 

33. Presb. of Buffalo, JV. Y. 

Gilbert Crawford. Elihu Mason. J. W. 
M^Master. 



Sylvester Eaton, Buffalo. Isaac Eddy, 
Jamestown. Isaac Oakes, Westfield. Wm. 
I. Wilcox, Cold Spring. Thornpson S. Har- 
ris, Bufialo. Miles P. Squier, Geneva. Ira 
Dunning. John T. Baldwin, Aurora. Am- 
asaWest. Samuel Leonard, Evans. Joshua 
Lane. Eliphalet M. Spencer. — m. 15. I. 1. 
ch. 36. comm. 1107. 



VIL Synod of Philadelphia. 
Annual Meeting last Wednesday Oct. K. R. Wilson, Clerk. 



34. Presb. of Philadelphia, Pa. 

James P. Wilson, d. d. Hartsville. Wm. 
Latta, Warren Tavern. Ethan Osborn, 
Fairfield, N. J. George C. Potts, Philadel- 
phia. Ezra Stiles Ely, d. d. do. James Pat- 
terson, do. Alexuider Boyd, Newton, N. J . 
Georffe W. Janvier, Pittsgrove, N. J. T. 
H. Skinner, D.D. Philadelphia. Robt. B. 
Belville, Hartsville. George Chandler, 
Kensington. Thomas J. Biggs, Frankford. 
Robert Steel, Jenkintown. John Smith, 
Chester. Wm. M. Englos, Philadelphia. 
Wm. L. M'Calla, do. Brogun Hoff, Bridge- 
ton, N.J. John Burt, Salem, N. J. Sam- 
uel Lawrence, Greenwich. John H. Ken- 
nedy, Philadelphia. James Smith, do. A. 
M*Farland, Deerfield, N. J. Alvan H. Par- 
ker, Cold Spring, N.J. Joseph Sanford, 
Philadelphia. 

Ashbel Green, d. d. l. l. d. Philadelphia. 
Jacob J. Jane way, d. d. do. Buckley Carle, 
Bridgeton, N.J. Charles Hyde, city of 
N. y. J. W. Scott, Philadelphia. Charles 
W. Nassau, do. Sylvester Scovel, Miss'y. 
Benj. F. Huffhe8,city of N.York. Theoph- 
ilus rarvin, Buenos Ayres, S. A. Alfired H. 
Dashiel, Philadelphia. John W. Grier, 
Chaplain Morgantown. W. Ramsey, Phil- 



adelphia. Thomas Eustace, do. Charles 
Hoover, do. Samuel B. How, do. Alex. 
Aikman, Tallahasse, Florida. 

Licentiates. — Edward D. Smith. Tho. L. 
Jane way. Geo. Printz. John L. Grant. 
Brittain E. Collins James B. M'Creary. 
Theoph. Potts. James D. Pickards. Robt. 
Adair. John Gloucester. Charles William- 
son. John R. Hutchinson. Nicholas Mur- 
ray. Charles W. Gardner. — m. 40. 1. 14. 
ch. 44. comm. 6763. 

35. Presb. of Jiewcastle, Del. 
Samuel Martin, d. d. Chanceford, Pa. 
Ebenezer Dickey, d. d. Oxford, Pa. James 
Maffraw, d. d. Rising Sun, Md. Samuel 
Bell, St. George's. Robert Graham, New 
London X Roads, Pa. Robert White, Coch- 
ranville. Pa. James Latta, Black Horse, Pa. 
J?. K. Rvssd, Newark. Joseph Barr, Sou- 
dersburgh, Pa. Stephen Boyer, York, Pa. 
Wm. Finney, Port Deposit, Md. Samuel 
Parke, Peach Bottom, Pa. J. N. C. Grier, 
Forks of the Brandy wine, Pa. E. W. Gil- 
bert, Wilmington. Amzi Babbit, Salisbu- 
Er, Pa. Orson Douglass, Marietta, Pa. T. 
ove. Lower Branaywine, Pa. Alex. G. 
Morrison, Unionville, Pa. Wm. P. Alrich, 
Newcastle. 
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Nath. W. Sample, Strasborgh, Pa. Fran- 
cis A. Latta, Mt. Pleasant, Fa. John D. 
Perkins, Coatsyille, Pa. Joshua N. Dan- 
forth. Wm. F. Houston, Columbia, Pa. — 
m. 24. eh. 36. camm. 4110. 

36. Presh. of Lewes, Del. 

Thomas B. Balch, Snowhill, Md. Alex- 
Campbdlj Poplar Town, Md. John Mitch- 
elmore, Lewiston. Joseph Wilson. 

Robt. M. Laird, Monokin, Md. Joshua 
Moore, Churchill, Md. John B. Slem- 
mons, Princess Ann. 

Licentiates. — Ashbel Strong. John A. 
Getty. Cornelius H. Mustard. — m. 7. I. 3. 
ch. 15. comm. 312. 

37. Presh. ofBdUxmore^ Md. 

John Glendy, d. d. Baltimore. John 
Breckenridge, do. WUUam JiTevinSf do. G. 
Morrison, do. 

Enoch Mattson. Samuel Knox, Freder- 
ick. Nicholas Patterson. Austin O. Hub- 
bard, Tanejtown. Truman Osborn, Balti- 
more. 

Licentiates. — Wm. M^Kay. Stephen Wil- 
liams. William Annan. John Decker, jr. 
George W. Musgrave. W. A. Stevens. J. 
W. M'Cullough. John £. Annan. — m. 9. 

I. 8. ch. 7. comm. 991. 



38. Presb. of Dist. Columbia, D. C. 

Stephen B. Balch, Georgetown. James 
Laurie ,D. d. Washington cij^. £. Harrison, 
Alexandria, d. c. Wm. Cf. Walton, do. 
Reuben Post, Washington city. Daniel Ba- 
ker, c. ch. Savannah, Ga. 

John Brackenridge, Washington, city. 
Ichabod L. Skinner, do. John Mines, Rock- 
ville, Md. John N. Campbell, Washington 
city. James Nourse. Germantown, Pa. 

Licentiates. — Ridph R. Gurley. James 
M'Vean, Thomas brackenridge. Wm. An- 
derson. — m. 11. I. 4. ch. 9. comm: 958. 

39. Presb. of Carlisle, Pa. 
James Snodgrass, Hanover. Wm. Pax- 



ton, D. D. Millerstown. Robt. Cathcart, 
D. D.Tork. David Denny, Chambersburgh, 
David M^Conaughy, Gettysbur^^. Amos 
A.M'Ginley,Fannettsburgh. h!R. Wilson, 
Shippensburgh. J. Moody, do. M'Knight 
Williamson, Carlisle. James R. Sharon, 
Paxton. James M'Kinley, Bedford. James 
Buchanan, Greencastle. David Elliot, Mer- 
cersburgh. Robt. S. Grier, Emmettsburgh. 
John M* Knight, Chambersburgh. George 
Duffield, Carlisle. Wm. R. DeWitt, Har- 
risburg. James Williamson, Hogestown. 
John r^iblock. Mouth of Juniata. J. M. 
Olmstead, Landisburgh. L. M. Fullerton, 
Hagerstown. 

Joshua Williams, Newville. Robt. Ken- 
nelly, M^Connelsburgh. Wm. Neill d. d. 
Gen. ag. Bd. Ed. Alex. M'Clelland, Prof. 
Carlisle. Isaac Keller, Willianuiport, Md. 
James Buber, Hancock. 

Licentiates. — ^Alexander M'Geehan. M. 
Williamson. J. W. Nevin. — m. 27. 1. 3. eh. 
43. comm. 4689. 

40. Presb. of HunHngUm, Pa. 

Wm. Stuart, Boalsburgh. John Coulter^ 
Waterford. John Hutchinson, Miffllntown. 
James Galbraith, Hollidaysburgh. George 
Gray, Waterloo. James Linn, Bellefont 
James Thompson, Alexandria. James S. 
Woods, Lewistown. Samuel Hill, Union 
Furnace. John Peebles, Huntington. Gar- 
ry Bishop, Clearfield. James F. Irvin, 
Liverpool. 

Licentiate. — Joseph B. Adams. — m. 12. I. 
1. ch. 33. comm. 2860. 

41. Presb. of jydrthumberlandf Pa. 

John BrjTson, Milton. John B. Patterson, 
Danville. Thomas Hood, Lewisburgh. J. 
H. Grier, Jersey shore. G. Junkin, Milton. 
fVm. R. Smith, Sunbuiy. Joseph Painter, 
Williamsport. David Alirkpatrick, Milton. 

Samuel Henderson, Danville. Nathaniel 
Todd, Mifflinburgh. Wm. Montgomery, 
Little Rock, Ark. Ter. James W. Moore. 
Daniel M. Barber, Jersey Shore. — m. 13. 
I. 3. ch. 22. comm. 1508. 



VIII. Synod of Pittsburgh, Pa. 



42. Presb. of Allegheny, Pa. 

Abraham Boyd, Butler. Cyrus Riggs, 
Venango Furnace. Reid Br oaten. Harmo- 
ny. John Redeck, Kittaning. John Core, 
Ilarlingsburgh. John Munson, Centre ville. 
John Coulter, Butler. John Moore, Bakers- 
town. 



R. M'Garrar, Lawrenceburgh. Hezeki- 
ah May, Franklin. — m, 10. cA. 25. comm. 
1596. 



43. Presb. of Erie, Pa. 

Amos Chase, Oil Creek. Samnel Fait, 
Mercer. Johnston Eaton, Fairview. I. Con- 
di t, Georgetown. Giles Doolittle, North- 
east. Wells Bushnell, Meadville. Absalom 
M'Cready, Wattsburgh. Thomas Ander- 
son, Franklin. Peter Hassins^er, Rockdilt. 
James Alexander, GreenvilM. 

Timothy Alden, Meadville. D. M<Ken- 
ney, Meadville. P. Chamberlain. Brad- 
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ibrd Marcy, Rochdale.— m. 14. ch 31. eomm, 
1760. 

44. Presb. of Hartford, Pa. 

Tho. E. Haghes, Greenburgh. James 
Satterfield, Sharon. William Wood, New 
Wilmington. Clement Vallandingham, 
New Lisbon, Ohio. Robert Semple, New 
Castle. James Wright, Poland, Ohio. Wil- 
liam Reed, Faulkestown. Wm. Maclean, 
Reaveston. Robert Dilworthf Greersbargh. 

Joshua Reer, New Lisbon, Ohio. Nathan 
Harned, Toungstown, Ohio. — m. 11. cA. 
26. comm. 2792. 

45. Presb. of Redstone, Pa. 

Francis Laird, Murry's Ville. Robert 
Johnston, Rankin's. James Graham, Pitts- 
burg. James Gutherie, Uniontown. Wm. 
Johnston, Brownville. Ashbel G.Fairchild, 
New Geneva. John Reed, Indiana. Asa 
Brooks, French Creek,Va. Jesse Smith, In- 
diana. Andrew O. Patterson, Mt. Pleasant. 
Thomas Davis, Blairsville. Samuel Swan, 
Ligonier. Joseph Harper, Saltsburgh. A. 
M'Candels, Stewartsville. George Vane- 
mon, New Geneva. Samuel M'Farren, N. 
Alexandria. Elisha D. Barret, Indiana. J. 
H. Agnew, Uniontown. John H. Kirkpat- 
rick, Armah. 



James Power, d. d. Mt. Pleasant. Joseph 
W. Henderson, Indiana. David Barclay, 
Jefferson. — m. 22. I. 1. ch.AA. comm. 4200. 

46. Presb. of SteuJbenvUle, Ohio. 

Joseph Anderson, St. Clairville. James 
Robertson, Centreville. John Rea, Cadiz. 
Thomas Hunt, Richmond. Salmon Cowles, 
New Athens. Charles C. BeaMy, Stenben- 
ville. Wm. Wallace, Moorfield. John C. 
Tidball, Knoxville. John M' Arthur, Cadiz. 



William McMillan, New Athens. Jacob 
Cozad. New Hagarstown.— m. 11. dk. 25. 
comm. 2037. 

47. Presb. of Washington, Pa. 

George M. Scott, Hookstown. John An* 
derson, d.d. West Middletown. Elisha Mac- 
urdy, Briceland's Cross Roads. Cephas 
podd, Washington. James Havey, Wheel- 
ing. Cornelius Loughran, Sparta. Samuel 
Reed, Hollidays Cove. John Stockton, Crona 
Creek Village. John M'Ciuskey, West 
Alexandria. David Hervey, Mt. Pleasant. 

Wm. Wylie, Wheeling. Andrew Wylie, 
D. D. Bloomington, la. 

Licentiates. — Richard Campbell. John 
Hawkins. Henry Hervey. Abner Leonard. 
Wm. C. Anderson. J. Anderson. James 
W. M<Kennan. James Smith.— m. 12. /.8. 
ch. 25. comm. 2037. 

48. Presb. of Ohio, Pa. 

John McMillan, d. d. Canonsburgh. S. 
Ralston, d. d. Parkison's Ferry. Wm. 
Woods, Pittsburg. Francis Herron, d. d. 
do. Robert Patterson, do. Thom. D. Baird, 
do. Elisha P. Swift, do. Wm. Jeffrey, do. 
David Stevens, do. Moses Allen, Racoon. 

Joseph Patterson, Pittsburg. John An- 
drews, do. Boyd Mercer, Washington. 
Matthew Brown, d. d. Pres. Canonsburg. 
Joseph Stockton. Andrew M'Donald. Tho. 
Hoge, Washington. Wm. Smith, Canons- 
bur^. Alan D. Campbell, Pittsburg. Rob. 
Ruuierford, Economy. 

Licentiates. — Sam.C. Jennings, Pittsburg. 
James D. Ray, Canonsburgh. Alfred Ham- 
ilton, Pittsburg. — m. 20. 1. 3. ch. 21. comm. 
2819. 



IX. Synod of the Western Reserve. 
Annual Meeting, 3d Tuesday of October. 



49. Presb. of Detroit, Mich. Ter. 

Wm. Page, Ann Arbour. NoahM. Wells, 
Detroit. Erie Prince, Farmington. 

Isaac W. Ruggles, Monroe. Wm. M. 
Ferry, Miss. Pontiac. Jesse Miner. — m. 6. 
eh. 6. 

50. Presb. of Grand River, Ohio. 

Giles H. Cowles, d. d. Austinburgh. 
Ephraim T. Woodruff, Wayne. Perry 
Pratt, Geneva. Jos. H. Breck, Brecksville. 
Mj^ron Tracy, Claridon. W. M. Adams, 
Painsville. Dexter Witter, Burton. Henry 
I. Kelley, Kingsville. 

Jona. Winchester, Madison. Abie! Jones. 
Urt>an Palmer, Kingsville. Abner Morse, 

Vol. II. 22 



Sennett. Wm. Strong, Southampton, Ms. 
Jona. Leslie, Geneva. Joseph A. Pe- 

f»oon, Painesville. Luther Humphrey, Sa- 
em. Eliphalet Austin, Hampden. — m. 17. 
ch. 23. comm. 1064. 

51. Presb. of Portage, Ohio. 

John Keyd| Tallmadge. John Seward, 
Aurora. IVm. Hanford, Hudson. Benj. 
Fenn, Nelson. Joseph Meriam, Randolph. 
Geo. Sheldon, Franklin. Wm. L. Buffitt, 
Atwater. David L. Coe, Charlestown. 
Sam*l Bissell, Twinsburgh. Alvan Nash, 
Ravenna. 



Caleb Pitkin, Hudson. Joseph Treat, 
Windham. Charles B. Storra, Prof. Hud- 
son. — m. 13. ch. 21. eamm. 1015. 
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52. Presh. of Huron, Ohio, 

Simeon Woodruff, Stronffsville. Israel 
Shailer, Richfield. Mfred H. BettSj Brown- 
helm. Enoch Conner, Ridgefield Four Cor- 
ners. Dan'l W. Lathrop, Elyria. John 
M^Crea, Dover. Stephen Peet, Euclid. 
John Beach, Peru. Hervey Lyon, Vermil- 
lion. Joel Talcott, Wellington. Xenophon 
Betts, Wakeman. 

James Robinson, Mel more. Joseph Ed- 
wards, New Haven. Ludovicus Bobbins, 
Fitchville. Randolph Stone, Hudson. Al- 
van Coe. Stephen I. Bradstreet, Cleave- 
land. J. V. R. mrnes, Medina. Isaac Van 



Tassel, Perrysburg. John Beach, Peru. 
Amasa Jerome, New Hartford. — m. 20. ch, 
36. comm. 896. 

53. Presb. of TrwnMtl, Ohio. 

Joseph Badger, Gustavus. Harvey Coe, 
Vernon. Wdls Andrews, Hartford. Jos. ^, 
Curtis, Warren. 

Enoch Bouton, Farmington. Daniel 
Miller, Bristol. Ozias S. &ols, Johnston. 
John Barrett, Mesopotamia. Horace Smith, 
Canton. Edson Hart, Bloomfield. — m. 10. 
ch. 18. comm, 618. 



X. Si/nod of Ohio. 
Annual Meeting 2d Tuesday in October. James Hoge, d. d. Clerk. 



54. Presb. of Columbus^ Ohio. 

James Hoge, d. d. Columbus. Joseph 
Stephenson, Bellefontaine. Hiland Hul-[ 
burd, Worthington. Wm. Burton, Circle- 
ville. Henry Vandeman, Delaware. ! 



Wm. Jones, Adelphi. Ahab Jinks, Dela- 
ware. Ebenezer Washburn, Worthington. 
James Chute, Columbus. — m. 9. ch. 25. 
comm. 1128. 

55. Presb. of Richland, Ohio. 

James Snodgrass, Dalton. James Scott, 
Mt. Vernon. Tho's Barr, Wooster. Archi- 
bald Hanna, Paintville. James Rowland, 
Mansfield. James B. Morrow, Canton. 
Jacob Wolfe, Plymouth. Sam'l Cleland, 
Kendall. John M'Kenney, Frederick. 



Robert Lee, Bucyrus. James Cunning- 
ham, Martinsburg. Wm. Matthews, Ash- 
land, Richard Brown, Jeromeville. Nath'l 
M. Urmston, Millersburg. — m. 14. ch, 36. 
comm. 1832. 



56. Presb. of Lancaster,* Ohio. 

John Wriffht, Lancaster. Thomas B. 
Clark, Washington. James Ctdbertson^ 
Zanesville. Solomon S. Miles, Newark. 
John Hunt, M*Connelsville. Wm. Wal- 
lace, Cambridge. James Arbuthnot, Nor- 
wich. Sam'l W. Rose, Granville. 

Thomas Moore, Somerset. James H. 
Parmele, Zanesville. Jacob Little, Gran- 
ville. 

Licentiates. — Geo. W. Warner. Eben*r 
Churchill. — m. 11. I. 2. ch. 34. comm, 
1581. 

57. Presh. of Athens, Ohio, 

John Pitkin, Waterford. John Spauld- 
ing, Athens. Luther G.' Bingham, Mari- 
etta. 

Robert G. Wilson, d. d. Pres't, Athens. 
Augustus Pomeroy, Gallipolis. Eleazer 
Brainard, Portsmouth. Charles R. Fisk, 
Athens. Calvin N. Ransom, Chester. Ad- 
dison Kingsbury, Marietta. — m. 9. ch, 12. 
comm. 844. 



XL Synod of Cincinnati. 



58. Presb. of ChiUicothe, Ohio. 

Wm. Williamson, Manchester. James 
Gilliland, Ripley. Wm. Dickey, Bloom- 
ingburgh. Sam'l Crothers, Greenfield. 
James H. Dickey, Greenfield. John Ran- 
kin, Ripley. Wm. Graham, ChiUicothe. 

_______ »» 

Nicholas Pittenger, Greenfield. Robert 
B. Dobbins, Felicity. Reuben White, W. 
Union. Dyer Burgess, do. 

Licentiate. — Alex. T.Rankin. — m. IJ. I. 
1 . cA. 22. comm. 1825. 



59. Presb. of Miami, Ohio, 

rew W. Poa| 
Adrian Allen, Frank 



Andrew W. Poage, Yellow Springs. 

klin. 



Matthew G. Wallace, Franklin. Wm. 
Gray, Lebanon. Peter Monfort, Oxford. 
Archibald Steele, New Carlisle. John 
Ross, New Richmond, Ind. James Coe, 
Troy. Wm. J. Frazier, Springfield. Frank- 
lin Putnam, Dayton. John L. Bellville, 
Miamisburgh. David Merrill, Urbana. 

Licentiates. — John P. Vandyke. Robert 
G. Linn. John S. Weaver. — m. 12. L 3. 
ch. 24. comm. 1708. 

60. Presb. of Cindnnatif Ohio. 

James Kemper, Cincinnati. Johnlhow^ 
son, Springfield. Daniel Hayden, Reading, 
Francis ]VK>nfort, Hamilton. David Root, 
Cincinnati. Ludwell G. Gaines, Monl- 
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gomery. Benjamin Oraves, Reading^. Ar- 
chibald Craig, New Trenton. 

Jacob Lindley, Cincinnati. Joshna L. 
Wilson, D. D. do. Robert H. Bishop, d. d. 
Oxford. Benj. Boyd, Newport, Ky. Ste- 



Shen Lindlej. Thomas Thomas, Dick's 
lills. Isaac A. Ogden, Fairfield, Ind. Eli- 
jah Slack, Cincinnati. Adam B. Gilleland. 
Cyrns Bvington, Miss'y. Ulrick Maynard. 
Amos Blanchard, Cincinnati.— ^m. 20. I. 3. 
ch. 25. comm. 2319. 



XII. Synod of Indiana, 
Annual Meeting 1st Tuesday Nov. J. H. Johnston, Clerk. 



61. Presh. of SrrUm, Ind. 

Wm. W. Martin^ Livonia. Ashbel S. 
Wells, New Albany. 

Alex. Williamson, Corydon. Tilly H. 
Brown, Fitchbureh^ Mass. Leander Cobb, 
Charlestown. Calvin Butler^ Princeton. 

lAcentiate. — Stephen Martin. — m. 6. 2. 1. 
eh. 15. eomm. 6d7. 

62. Presb. of Madison^ Ind. 

John M. Dickey, New Washington. John 
F. Crow, Smockville. Sam'l G. Lowry, 
Greensborgh. Jame«£f.JbA9t9ton, Madison. 
Sam*l Gregg, Madison. 

James Duncan, Madison. — m. 6. ch. 16. 
eomm. 888. 

63. Presh. of Wabashj Ind. 
Sam'l R. Alexander, Vincennes. 

R. Hawle^, Washington. Baynard R. 
Hall, Bloomington. John R. Moreland, In- 
dianapolis. James Crawford, Delphi. Ja's 
Thompson, Crawfordsville. Samuel H. 
M'Nutt, Rockville. David Monfort, Terre 



Haute. Isaac Reed, Bloomington. Geo. 
Bush, Cincinnati, Ohio. Wm. Sickels, 
Bushville. Sam'l Baldridge, Merom. Alex. 
Temple, Franklin.— w. 13. ch. 24. comm. 
611. 

64. Presb. of Centre Illinois^ III. 
Solomon Hardy, Greenville. 

John Matthews, Kaskaskia. John Brick, 
Jacksonville. Stephen Bliss, Centreville. 
John G. Bergen, Springfield. John M. El- 
lis , Jacksonville. Benj. F. Spillraan, Shaw- 
neetown. Th's H. Spellman, Greenville. 

Licentiates. — ^Tho s Lippincott. Cyrus 
L. Watson.-^. 8. I. 2. ch. 21. comm. 444. 

65. Presb. of Missouri^ Mis. 

Wm. S. PottSf St. Louis. Thomas Don- 
nell, Potosi. 



William S. Lacey, Dardenne. Hiram 
Chamberlain, Franklin. John S. Ball, St. 
Louis. Wm. P. Cochran, Columbia. "Th's 
R. Durfee, Jones, P. O. 

licentiate. — Nicholas Carper. — m. 7. 1, 1. 
ch. 13. comm. 402. 



XIII. Synod of Kentucky. 
Annual Meeting 2d Tuesday in October. 



66. Predf. of Louisville. 

Archibald Cameron, Shelby ville. Wm. 
Scott, Bloomfield. James L. Marshall, 
ShelbyviUe. 

James Vance, Middletown. James H. 
Logan, ShelbyviUe. Daniel C. Banks ^ Lou- 
isville. Andrew A Shannon, ShelbyviUe. 
John N. Blackburn, Louisville. Wm. M. 
King, Middletown. Sam'l £. Blackburn. 
John T. Hamilton, Louisville. John Jones, 
Newcastle. — m. 12. eh. 18. comm. 1200. 

67. Presh. of MtMenburgh, Ky. 
Isaac Bard, Greenville. 

Sam'l B. Robertson, Shakertown. W'm 
K. Stewart, Elkton. Tho's Caldwell, Hop- 
kinsville. Robert A. Lapsleyy Princeton. 
John J. Pierce, ^Salem. Alex. R. Curry. 
Wm. Hamilton. — m. 8. ch. 20. comm. 4%. 



68. Presb. of Transylvania ^ Ky. 

John Howe, Greensburg. Tho's Cleland 
D. D. Harrodsburffh. James C. Barnes jKen- 
nedy's. Wm.Dickson, Hanginefork. Sam'l 
K. Sneed, Springfield. Sam'l Wilson, Co- 
lumbia. John H. Brown, Richmond. 

Benj. Irvine, Richmond. Gideon Black- 
burn, D. D. Pres't, Danville. Sam'l Find- 
ley, Lancaster. John R. Kerr, Sup. Deaf, 
Danville. David Nelson, Danville. 

Licentiates. — Nathan Rice. Wm. Ren- 
nell. RobertM^Afee. Archey B.Lawrence. 
John Rice. John L. Yantis. — m. 12. I. 6. 
ch. 23. comm. 2536. 

69. Presb. of Lexingtony Ky. 

Nathan H. Hall, Lexington. John T. 
Edgar, Frankfort. John C. Toung, Lex- 
ington. 
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Robert Marshall, Lexington. James 
Blythe, d. d. do. Robert Stuart, do. James 
K. Burch, Prof. Danville. John D. Pax- 
ton, Versailles. Eli Smith, Paris. John 
Hudson, Lexington. O. S. Hinckley, do. 
Sam'l Steel, do. Joseph C. Harrison, do. 
Simeon H. Crane, Nicholas ville. S. V. 
Marshall, Mt. Sterling. 

licentiate. — John P. Trotter. — m. 15. I. 
ch. 20. comm. 1826. 



70. Presb. of Ebenezer, Ky. 

Andrew Todd, Paris. Dewey Whitney, 
Carlisle. Sam'l Taylor, Ruddel's Mills. 

Charles Phillips, Augusta. Sam'l Y. 
Garrison, May's Lick. John McDonald, 
Catlettsburgh. Wm. Forsyth, Cynthiana. 

licentiates. ^3 ohn M*Clunff, Washing- 
ton. J. J. A. Mines, MaysvilTe. John K. 
Cunningham, Carlisle. — m. 7. 1.2. ch. 19. 
comm. 1600. 



XIV. Synod of Virginia. 

Annual Meeting 3d Wednesday. S. B. Wilson, Clerk. 



71. Presb. of Winchester, Va. 

Wm. Hill, D. D. Winchester. Sam'l B. 
Wilson, Fredericksbargh. Wm. H. Foote, 
Romney. James M. Broion, Martinsburgh. 
David H. Riddle, Winchester. 

Wm. Williamson, Middleburgh. John 
Matthews, d. d. Shepherdstown. James 
Black, do. Francis Thornton, Thornton's 
Gap. Wm. N. Scott, Petersburgh. John 
LoGor, Woodstock. Septimus Tuston, 
Charlestown. Robert Hall, Battletown. 

Licentiates. — Tho's E. Spy. Eleazer C. 
Hutchinson. — m. 13. /. 2. ch. 22. comm. 
1026. 

72. Presb. of Hanover, Va. 

James Mitchell, Liberty. Wm. S. Read? 
Lynchbugh. Benja. H. Rice, N. York city- 
John Kirkpatrick, Langhorn's. Samuel 
Armistead, Rough Creek. Wm. J. Arm- 
strong, Richmond. Stephen Taylor, Rich- 
mond. Isaac Paul, Lovingston. Francis 
Bowman, Charlottesville. Shepard K. Kol- 
lock, Norfolk. James Wharey, Sandersons. 
Isaac Cochran, Carsons. 

Clement Read, Charlotte C. H. John H. 
Rice, V. D. Prof. Prince Edward C. H. 
Jesse H. Turner, Richmond. John M'- 
Lean, Red ffouse, Charlotte co. Hender- 
son Lee, M'Farland's. John Davidnon, 
Rouf^h creek ch. Matthew W. Jackson, 
M'Farlaiid's. James H. C. Leach, Farm- 



ville. John M. Fulton, New Canton. Am- 
asa Converse, Richmond. Edw. MXaugh- 
lin, Portsmouth. Jos. Nimmo, do. Allen 
D. Metcalfe, Boydton. John Barksdale, 
Painesville. Wm. S.White, Dennis. Jesse 
S. Armistead, Maysville. David C. Proc- 
tor. 

licentiates. — Joseph E. Curtis. Wm. 
Hammersley. Wm. H. Pollard. Robert 
Burwcll. Henry Smith. Francis Bartlett. 
Roswell Tenney. Robert N- Anderson. 
Andrew Hart. Samuel Hurd. John Roy- 
all. Daniel S. Russell, John S. WaU.^ 
m. 29. 1.13. cA. 36. comm. 2207. 

73. Presb. of Lexington, Va. 

Wm. Calhoon, Staunton. Geo. A. Bax- 
ter, D. D. Lexington. Conrad Speece, d. d. 
Staunton. John M'ElhennV) Lewisburgh, 
John Hendren, Staunton. John D. Ewing, 
Fancy Hill. Ja's Morrison, Brownsburgo. 
Joseph Smith, Staunton. Francis M^Far- 
land, Greenville. Abner W. Kilpatrick, 
Harrisonsburgh. 

Wm. Wilson, Staunton. Sam'l Houston* 
Natural Bridge. Andrew B. Davidson, Lex- 
ington. James C. Wilson, Staunton. Hen- 
ry RufFner, Lexington. Joseph Harrison. 
John A. Vanlear, Lexinofton. Nath'l W. 
Calhoon, Kenhawn CH. James Kerr. Wm. 
G. Campbell, Montgomery C. H. 

Licentiate. — Francis Dutton. — m. 20. 1. 1. 
ch. 36. comm. 3174. 



XV. Synod of North Carolina. 



74. Presb. of Orange, JV. C. 

Ezekiel B. Currie, Mason Hall. Joseph 
Labaree, Oxford. Sam'l Paisley, Cedar 
Grove. John Witherspoon, Hillsborough. 
Sam'l L. Graham, Bullock's Store. Eli W. 
Caruthers, Greensboro'. James Weather- 
by, Washington. 

Wm. Paisley, Greensboro*. Wm. M'- 
Pheeters, d. o. Raleigh. Joseph Caldwell, 



D. D. Pres't, Chapel Hill. John H. Pick- 
ard, Brown's Store. Elijah Graves, Cedar 
Grove. Lemuel D. Hatch. Elisha Mitch- 
ell, Prof Chapel Hill. Edward HolHster, 
Buffalo Springs. Archibald D. Montgom- 
ery. Danville. James W. Douglass. Dan 'I 
A. Peniqk, Milton. Wm. NeiTl, Murfrees- 
boro'. Darius C. Allen, Tarboro'. Wm. S. 
Plumer. Thomas P. Hunt, Raleigh. Hi- 
ram P. Goodrich, Prof. Prince Edward 
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C. H. Va. Abner W. Gray, Warrenton. 
Sam'l H. Smith, Tounff's Store. Nehemi- 

ah H. Harding. m. a6. ch. 34. camm. 

1500. 

75. Presb. of FayetteviUey JV". C. 

Robert Tate, Rock Fish P. O. Murdoch 
M'Millan, Tyson's P. O. Allan M'Dou- 
^ald, Averasborou^h. Wm. Peacock, Ed- 
inburgh. Duncan M^Intyre, Queensdale. 

Sam*l Stanford, Duplin C. H. John 
M^Intyre, Fayetteville. Colin M^IvtTj do. 
John M^Farland, Cold Spring P. O. James 
6. Hamner, Richmond, Va. 

Licentiates. — Archibald Brice. Archi- 
bald McQueen. Alex. M'lver. — m. 10. I. 
13. ch, 41, camm. 2130. 

76. Presb. of Concord, JV. C. 
John D. Kilpatrick, Mt. Moumo. John 



Robinson, Concord. John M. Willson, 
Morrison's Tan Yard John Williamson, 
Hopewell. Robert H. Morrison, Charlotte. 
James Stafford, Salisbury. Henry J>r. Pharr, 
Beattie's Ford. John Silliman, Morgan- 
town. Sam'l Williamson, N. Providence. 
Stephen Frontis, Bethany. Wm. A. Hall, 
Mocksville. Patrick I. Sparrow, Lincoln- 
ton. Sam'l L. Watson, Steel Creek. 



James M'Ree, d. d. Concord." Robert H. 
Chapman, d. d. Ashville. Henry M. Kerr, 
Rutherfordtown. Walter S. Pharr, Char- 
lotte. Christopher Bradshaw, Ashville. 
John O. Freeman, Raleieb. Jesse Rankin, 
Salisbury. Daniel Gould, Tabor. 

Licentiates. — J. J. Kirkpatrick. Leander 
A. Watts. Robert L. Caldwell.— wi. 21. l. 
3. ch. 52. comm. li)74. 



XVI. Synod of Tennessee. 
Annual Meeting 2d Wednesday of October, at Greenville. W. Eagleton, Clerk. 



77. Preshytery of Abingdon, Va. 

Stephen Borell, d. d. Abingdon. Alex. 
JPEwen, do. 



Du^ald M^Intyre, Pleasant Hill. John 
H. Wallace, Newbern. Tho's A. Ogden, 
Abingdon. (Jeo. Pointer, Wythe C. H. 
Geo. M. Crawford, Abingdon. David R. 
Holt, do. Andrew Vance. — m. 9. ch. 10. 
comm. 791. 

78. Presbytery of Unions Tenn. 

Alexander M*Ghee, Maryville. Robert 
M^Alpin, Telico, Monroe co. 

Isaac Andersony d. d. Prof. Theol. Semi- 
nary, Maryville. Wm. Eaaleton, Prof. 
Theol. Seminary, Maryville. Matthew Do- 
nald, Smith's cross roads. Th's H. Nelson, 
Knoxville. Dan'l L. Butrick, Carmel, Che- 
rokee Nation. Sara'l A. Worcester, N. 
Echota, do. Abel Pearson, Philadelphia. 
Elijah M. Eagleton. Knoxville. Wm. A. 
M. Campbell, do. Wm. W. Woods, Wash- 
infirton, Rhea co. Fielding Pope, Athens, 
M*M!n CO. Thomas Brown, Kingston. 
Darius Hoyt, Maryville. Sumner Mande- 
yille.do. Hilary Patrick. Clairborn Young. 
EliN.Sawtell. 



Licentiates. — Wm. C. Rankin. Michael 
A Remley. Alex. G. M'Nutt. Nath'l Hood. 
Andrew Keitli. — m. 19. I. 5. ch. 26. comm. 
2121. 

79. Presb. of Holston, Tenn. 

Samuel W. Doak, Greenville. James 
Gallaher, Rogersville. John V. Bovell, 
Leesburgh. L. J. Bell, Jonesborough. 



Sam*l Doak, n. d. Greenville. Andrew 
S. Morrison, Blountville. Robert Glenn, 
Kingsport. Solomon G. Ward, Elizabeth- 
town. F. A. Ross, Kingsport. Jeremiah 
Hill. Sam'l Lynn. 

Licentiates. — Sam'l H. Doak. Arthur 
Mooney. Wm. Gallaher. Wm. Quillin. 
J. A. Anderson. — m. 11. Z. 5. cA. 14. comm. 
2007. 

80. Presb. of French Broad, Tenn. 
John M'Campbell, Dandridge. Wm. 
Minnis, Cheek's cross roads, rrancis A. 
M'Corkle, Knoxville. 

Charles Coffin^ n. d. Knoxville. Stephen 
Foster, Greenville. Jesse H. Lockhart, 
Dandridge.— ^. 6. ch. 9. comm. 8C7. 



XVII. Synod of West Tennessee. 



81. Presb. of W. Tennessee. 

Obadiah Jennings, Nashville. William 
Hume, do. 

J. W. Stephenson, D. d. Columbia. Rob- 
ert Henderson, d. d. Franklin. Dunc4in 
Broum, n. d. Columbia. Philip Lindsley, 
D. D. Pres't of the University at Nashville. 



Robert Hardin, d. d. Columbia. Tho's J« 
Hall, Farmington. Hugh Shaw, Columbia* 
John Gillespie, Purdy ville. Sam'l HodgCy 
Jackson. David Weir, do. Edmund Lan- 
ier, Nashville. James Hall Brooks, Pulas- 
ki. Sam'l W. Calvert, Lime Creek. Lewis 
M'Leod. Thomas Lvneh. 



8TATIBTICH OF PRK8BTTXRUNS. 



FCB. 



88. Preab. of Shiljih, Tmn. 

George Newtna, Shelbyrillc. Jeaie Al- 
Bzuider, Readyville, John R. Bain, Galla- 
tin. JunesMaclin.lVBtteTille. John Wor- 
Aam tfoi^, Miufreeibaro' . Amzi Bradabm*, 
Lebuion. Alexander Newton, Shelbyvillc. 
Ebensier M'Ewen, Fayetterille. Edward 
H'Hillan, M'Minrilte. Ham'l C. M'Con- 
nell. 

iMBitiatt. — John L. Slouie. — m. 10. I. 
1. ck. 3i. anitm. 97G. 



83. Prut. tifff.A 
John Allan, Huntaville- Jamoa L. Sloaa, 
SommerTille. Hugh BaTT,Coarli»ni. Geo. 
W. Aabbridge, Tuacuinbia. 

Joaeph Wooda, Athena. Alex. A. Camp- 
bell, Florence. Silaa H. Morriaon, Riuml- 
Tille. Tho'a C. Staart, Min. Cotton Gin 
Port, Mi. Wm. Potter, Min. Creek Path. 
Hogh Wilaon, Miaa. Tuacuiubia. W^lliun 
Chamberlain, Mi BB^ 
Hotmea 



beriBin, Mission y. Lteentia 
«.— m. H. I. 1. ch. 16. 



LieentiMe, Jamea 



XVIII. Synod of Smttk Carolina and Georgia. 

&4. Pretb.qfS. Carolitut. 
RagkDiektim, AbhevmeC.R, Wm. H. 
Bair.Ii.D. do. Richard B. Cater, Calhoun's 
Milta. Michael Dickaun, Poolariile. Darid 
Humphreys, Rock Milla. Benj. D. Dapree, 
Pickens C. H. 



neio, v^niuuiui ■ ETijiis- i^uuvaay ^. Roaa, 
Pendleton Old C. H. Aaron Foatar, do. 
Samuel Davia. 

Licmtialeji.—Wm. Means. Daniel L. 
Gray. Wm. Carlisle.— »t. 11. 1.3. ck. 3S 
comm.2a06. 

85. Prttb. itfBelhtl, S. C. 
Robert B. Walker, Bratloiuvilie. Jamaa 

8. Adama, Crowder'a creek. John B. Da- 
ciu, Hopewell. Aaron WilliamB, Hancock- 
ville. A'a B. Stafford, CbealerTiiie, Ches- 
ter Dist. Cyrus Johnston, TorkTille, York 
Diet. 

John L. R. Daviea, CbBslerrille, Ches- 
ter Diet 

twnOiale.— Wm.B. DaTiea.— m.7. l.l. 
th.YJ. eomm. 1751. 

86. Prea.<^HopeB!cU, Ga. 
Francis Cnmmins, if. D. Greensboro', 

John Brown, d. D. Mount Zion. Thomas 

Goulding, Lexington. Sam'l K. Talmave, 
Augusta. John S, Witson, Lmrenceville, 
Nathan Hoyt, Washington. James Gam- 
ble, M'Donough. James C. Patterson, Ma- 
con. Joseph T. Alexander, Decatur. 

Moses Waddel, d. d. Prea't Athens Un. 
Athens. Alonzo Church, Prof. Alliens Un. 
do. Rememb, Chamberlain, Doratur, Wm. 

B. Richardson, Madison. Dennis M. Win- 
ston. John Harrison, Jefferson, Jackson CO. 
Joaeph C. Stiies, Darien. Edward Phair, 
Jefferson, Jackson CO, Jesse Stratton. Hen- 
ry Safiord. Alex. Eirkpatrick, Laurens 

C. H., S. C. 



87. Preti. qf ChaTlatm, Union S. C. 
BenJ. M. Palmer, d. d. c. ch. Charles- 
ton. Aaron W. Leland, D. t>. c. ch. do. 
Geo. Reid. c. ch. do. ICni. J. MDmetU, 
o. D. da. Elipha White, do. Artbar Buiat, 
'i. Jcueph Brown, do. Bdward Palmer, 
ch. Walterborough. Zabdiel Rogers, 
ch. Charleaton. 

Benj, Gildersleeve, Editor, Charleaton. 
John Dickson, Prof. do. 

LicentiaU. — Jamps Campbell, BeauTott 
— ni,ll. 1.1. iJi.5. amim.669. 

88, Pretb. of Georgia, Ga. 

Horace S. Pratt, St, Mary's Camden- 

Robert Qnarterman, Riceboro', Liberty' 

Nath. A, Pratt, Darien, M'Intoah. John 

Boggs, Savaansii, 

Tm, M'' 

Clinton, MilledgeTille. ._. 
Blodget, Savannah, Eben'i H. BnowdoD. 
— m.U cA.7. cmnm, 74T. 

89. Priib. ofHarmoity, S. C. 
John CmaaT, Salem, Snmter District. 
Nicholson R, Morgan, Springville, John 
Harrington, Sumter C. H, Sam 'I S, Da- 
Tie, Camden. Robert W. Jamea, Bradlay- 
Tille, Wm, Biearly, Winnsborough. John 
M,Erwin, Indian Town, John Rannie, Co- 
lumbia, 

Sam'! W, Tongne, Winnaboro'. Rob't 
B, Campbell, Lancaster C. H. Uriaa Pow- 
ers, Cheraw. Robert Means, Salem, Bald- 
win co, John Joyce, Pittsburgh, Pa. Th's 
Alexander. Horace Belknap, 

LtcenluiUf.— Cbartea L. R. Boyd. Jobl 
H'Gwea.— m.l5, 1,3, (A. 31. cmnm.liaS. 
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XIX. Synod of BUssissippi. 



90. Presb. ofMUsisnppi. 

Wm. Montgomery, Fayette. Geo. Potts, 
Natchez. 



James Smylie, Centreville. Sam'l Hunt- 
er. John Patterson, Natchez. Zebulon But- 
ler, Port Gibson. John Montgomery, St. 
Francisville, La. Jer. Chamberlain, d. d. 
Jackson, La. Daniel Comfort, Mont Salus. 
John H. Vancourt, Kingston. Benj. Chase, 
Natchez. Theodore Cfapp, New Orleans, 
La. John Dorrance, Baton Rouge, La. 
Wm. C. Blair, MissV, Memphis, Tenn. 
Wra. Cox, Miss'y, New Orleans. Jacob 
Rickbow. Matthew Marshall, Mt. Salus. 
Geo. Moore, Vicksburgh. 

LicerUiates. — Silas H. Hazard, New Or- 
leans. David Wright, Columbus. Loring 
S. Williams, Choctaw Agency. Moses 
Jewell, Winchester. — m. lo. I. 4. ch. 22. 
eomm. 795. 



91. Presh. of South Alabama. 

Robert W. B. Kennedy, Springfield. 
Joseph P. Cunningham^ Hayanna. Tnomas 
Alexander, Selma. John H. Gray, Spring- 
field. 



R. M. Cunningham, d. d. Tuscaloosa. 
Geo. G. M'Whorter, Montgomery. Tho's 
Newton, Ashville. Murdock Murphy, Mo- 
bile. Francis Porter, Prof. Claiboume. 
James Hillhouse, Greensborough. Neil 
M'Millan, Claiboume. Robert Holman, 
Washington. Isnac Haddan, Claiboume. 
John P. Warren, Miss'y, Mobile. David 
R. Preston, do. St. Charles, Mi. Ja's Mar- 
tin, do. Greenville. Geo. Dunham, do. do. 

Licentiate. — James Kerr. — m. 17. Z. 1. ch, 
25. comm. 887. 

92. Presb. of Bigby. 
No report. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 

Synods, 19 ; Presbyteries, 92 ; Ordained Ministers, 1392 ; Licentiates, 205 ; Church- 
es, 2070 ; Communicants, 162,816 ; Actual Increase in 1829, 16,508 ; of the Ministers, 
40 are Presidents of Colleges, or Professors in Theological Seminaries ; and 15 Foreign 
Missionaries; No. of Baptisms in 1829, 3,982 adults, 12,171 infants. 

Explanatory J{ote. [Referred to, p. 162.] 

The preceding list was prepared chiefly firom the Statistical Tables of the General 
Assembly for 1829. The Clerk of the Synod of the Western Reserve, Rev. William 
Hanford, of Hudson, Ohio, kindly furnished us with an accurate view of that Synod, at 
a date several months subsequent to the Report furnished to the General Assembly, 
for which we present him our grateful acknowledgements. Ministers having a pastond 
charge are printed jErji; those without a pastoral charge, &c. after the line ; Clerks in 
Italics. In cases where the post office address differs from that of the town, the post of- 
fice only is given. C. CA. stands for Conffreirational Church; S. CA. for Seceder ; W, 
a.forWefth. 



GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

Historical Sketch* 

The city and State of New York was first settled by this people. The oldest church 
was formed about the year 1639. The first minister was the Rev. Everardus Bogardus. 
The place of worship first erected was in the fort at New York, in 1642 ; the second, in 
what is now called the Bowery. Others were soon formed in Albany, Esopus, on Long 
Island, &c. The Dutch Reformed was the established religion of the colony till 1664^ 
when New York was surrendered to the English. The church was dependent for the 
ordination of its ministers, &c. on the Classis of Amsterdam, in Holland, till 1757, when 
the first Classis was formed in this country. Its government is committed to Consisto- 
ries, Classes, and Synods. 

Meeting of the General Synod in New Brunswick, N. J. on the first Wednesday in 
Jane, 1830. Rev. Thomas M. Strong, Stated Clerk, Flatbush, Long Island. 

Jfote. A line is interposed between those Ministers who have pastoral charges, and 
those who have not ; the former being placed, first. 

Professors of Theology. — Philip Milledoler, d. D. John De Witt, d. d. James S. 
Cannon, d. d. 
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I. Particular Synod of New York, 



1. Classis of Kew York. 

6. A. Kuypers, d. d. Jolin Knox, d. d. 
W. C. Brownlee, d. d. Thomas De Witt, 
D. D. New York. Goo. Dubois, North 
West. N. I. Marselus, Greenwich. J. 
Broadhead, d. d. Broome st. Eli Baldwin, 
Houston St. C. C. Vermule, Haerleni. J. 
F. Jackson, Fordham. I. G. Smith, Un- 
ionville. P. 1. Van Pelt, Staten Island. 

Isaac A. Van Hook. Isaac Laba^h. Isaac 
A. Van Hook, S. C. ad. N. York. A. J. La- 
bah. R. Kirkwood, Licentiate. — m. 16. 
rA. 11. 1.1. comm. in 9 chs. 2129. families 
in 8 cong. rej}orted, 1541. whole no. persons 
in 5 cong. 5o95. 

2. South Classis of New York. 

J. M. Mathews, d. d. South ch. W. 
M^Murray, d. d. Market st. N. York. J. 
£. Miller, Tompkinsville. A. Hoffman, 
Conrtlandtown. J. 11. Teller, Orchard st. 
N. York. 



Alex. Denham. David S. Bogart. Wm. 
Boyce. R. P. Lee, Licentiate. — m. 8. ch. 
5. Z. 1 . comm. in 5 chs. 9G5. families in 5 
cong, 707. whole no. in 5 cong. 3485. 

3. Classis of J^ew Brunswick . 

3. B. Hardenberg, New Brunswick. J. 
Romeyn, Six Mile Run. R. D. Van Kleck, 
Raritan. J. L. Zabriskie, Hillsborough. 
I. M. Fisher, Redminster. G. H. Fisher, 
North Branch, N. Branch, N. J. H. L. 
Rice, Spotswood. S. H. Van Vranken, 
Freeholo. J. I. B. Beekman, Middletown. 
J. S. Dumund, Walpack. C. C. Eltinge, 
Minissink and Mahakkamak. J. I. Schultz, 
Lebanon. 

J. Cornell. J. Mulligan. J. S. Mabon. 
— m. 15. ch. 14. comm. in 8 chs. 1467. fam- 
ilies in 8 cong. 1544. whole no. in 7 cong. 
6867. 

4. Classis of Philadelphia. 

G. R. Livingston, 1st ch. Philadelphia. 
J. C. Sears, 2d ch. do. G. Ludlow, New 
Shannack. P. Labagh, Harlingen. J. Van 
LieuWy North Brancn. 

Jacob Larzalere. — m. 6. eh. 6. comm. in 



5 ch. 1014. families in 5 cong. d47. tohoU 
no. in 3 cong. 2856. 

5. Classic of Bergen. 

B. C. Taylor, Bergen. J. V. C. Ro' 
meyn, Hackensack, n! J. Do. Scbraulen- 
bergh. P. Duryea, English Neighbour- 
hood. G.Abeel,Belville. A. Messier, Pomp- 
ton Plain. Do. Montville. Z. H. Kuypers, 
Ponds and Preakness. Do. Wykoff. 

J. Dun^ea. P. Stryker. J. G. Tarbell. 
S. Van Zantvord. A. Neal. R. C. Shime- 
all. J. G. Ogilvie. — m. 13. ch. 14. comm. 
in 6 chs. 460. fam. in 6 cong. 583. tchaU 
no. in 6 cong. 3316. 

6. Classis of Long Island. 

John Beattie, New Utrecht. T. M. Strong, 
Flatbush. W. Crookshank, Flatlands. Do. 
New Lots. J. Schoonmaker, Jamaica. Do. 
Newtown. S. H. Meeker, Bushwick, Brook- 
lyn. J. Otterson, North Hampstead. Do. 
Oystcrbay. P. P. Rouse, Brooklyn. Ja's 
E. Quaw, Licentiate. — m. 7. ch. 12. I. 1. 
comm. in 7 chs. 609. fam. in 9 cong. 700. 
whole no. inQ cong. 3113. 

7. Classis of Paramus. 

N. Lansing, Tappan. Do. ClarkBtown. 
S. Goetschius, Saadle river. Do. Pasgack. 
W. Elting, Paramus. Do. 1 ch. Totowa, 
Ackquiacknunch. J. T. Field, 2d ch. Toto- 
wa. J. 1. Christie, Warwick. J. Wynkoop, 
W. and N. Hampstead. C. Z. Paulison, 
Ackquackinunch. S. T. Goetschius, Lie. 
S. Bogert, do. — m. 7. ch. 13. I. 2. comm. 
in 6 chs. 737. fam. in 6 cong. 569. wholt 
no. in 4 cong. ^91. 

8. Classis of Poughkeepsie. 

C. C. Cuylcr, d. d. Poughkeepsie. C. D. 
Westbrook, Fishkill. W. S. Ke^er, Fish- 
kill Landing. E. Homes, Linlithgow. 
G. W. Bethune, Rhinebeck. Ji. JV. KiUle, 
Red Hook, Upper Red Hook. C. White- 
head, Hopewell. M. W. Dwight, New 
Hackensack. J. Gosman, Kin^itoii. H. 
Vedder, Greenbush and Taghkanick. 

C. Brouwer. — m. 11. cA. 13. comm. in 7 
ch. 1460. fam. in 5 cong. 774. tohoU no. tn 
5 cong. 4670. 



II. Particular Synod of Albany. 



1. Classis of Albany. 

John Ludlow, d. d. Albany. I. Ferris, 
2d ch. Albany. S. fTwam, Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, Albany. J.C.Boice, Union ^Sa- 
lem . R.Bronk , Washington &> Gibbonsyille. 
A. Fort, Westerlo. J.^arle, Coxiackie. 



H. Van Huysen. P. Van Zandt. J. W. 
Ames. — m. 9. eh. 11. 1. 1. eamm. m5 eks. 
503. fam. in 5 cong. 610. vArie n^. m 3 
con^. 2060. 



i8m. 
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2. Classis qf Ulster. 



S. Van Veikten, Bloomingbuiy. B. V^n 
Keusen, Esopas. Do. Bloominffdale. 
B. B. Wegtfkll, Rochester and Clova. 
P. A. Overbaffh, Flatbash. H. Ostrander, 
SaugertieB. F. H. Van Denreer, New Hur- 
ley. W. B. Bogardus, New Palte. J. B. 
Ten Ejcfa, Berea. 

A. D. Wilson. — m. 9. ek 19. etniim. m 
4 ek. 646. fam. in 7 ceng. 1214. whole no. 
in 6 eong, 6387. 

3. Classis qf Schenectady. 

Jacob Van Vechten, Schenectady. John 
M*Kelvey, Niskonna and Amity. R. J. 
Blair, Kelderbergh. E. Slingerland, Ist 
ch. Glenville. J. Murphy^ 2d ch. Glender- 
ville, Schenectady. J. B. Steel, Boght. J. 
Boyd, Ist and 2d ch*8, Rotterdam. 

T. Romeyn. — m. 8. eh. 10. comm. in 7 
ehs. 972. fam. in 10 conff. 1123. whole no. 
tft 10 eong, 6459. 



Weidman, Schoharie. J. OarreUon, Mid- 
dleburgh. J. H. Van Wagenen, Beaver 
Dam. H. A. Raymond, Sharon. 



4. Classis of Renssdlaer. 

J. Sickels, Kinderhook. P. S. Winkoop, 
Ghent. R. Sluyter, Claverack. /. JV. Wic- 
kof, Catskill Leeds, Green co. C. Van 
Cleef, Athens. A. H. Dumont, Green- 
bush. 



David Abeel.— m. 7. ch. 10. 

5. Classis of Schoharie. 

Winslow Paiee, Broom and Blenheim. 
Stephen Ostfander, Oak Hill. H.B. Stimp- 
son, Windham. J. R. Hasbrook, Root. r. 

SUMMARY. 

Pastors, 150 ; Churches, 185 ; Vacant Churches, 44 ; Licentiates, 7 ; Families re- 
ported, 8814 ; No. in congregation, 51,538 ; Communicants, 11,713. 



J. F. Sehermerhom. — m. 9. ck. 13. e0m. 
4 ehs. 540. fam. tn 5 e4mg. 598. %ekoU no. 
fit 3 cang. 2655. 

6. Classis qf Cayuga. 

C. Ten Eyck, Owasco. Asa Bennet, 
Ovid. Henry Heermance, Sand Beach. 
G. Mandeville, Six Mile Creek. 

J. F. Morris. ^. Yates, d. d. Principal 
of Chittenango Academy. J. A. Tates, 
Prof. Union Coll. — m. 7. ch. 7. comm. 2 
ch. 201. fam. in 4 cortg. 374. whole no. in 1 
cong. 172. 

7. Classis qf Montgomery. 

A. Newborn, Cauffhnawago. I. S. Ketch- 
am, Manheim. J. W, Hansen, Columbia. 
J. P. Spinner, Herkimer and German Flats. 
H. B. Stryker, Union ch. of Amsterdam 
and Albany Bush. 

Douw. Van Olinden. Canajoharie. D. 
Devoe. — m. 7. ch. 13. 

8. Classis of Washington. 

C. Bogardus, Wynantskill. I. P. La- 
bagh, Waterford. J. G. Fonda, Union Vil- 
lage and Easton. H. M. Boyd, Schuyler- 
ville. H. Mair, Northumberland. 

A.J. Swirtz. Licentiate f J. Stephenson. 
— m. 6. ch. 11. 1. 1. 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Historical Sketch. 

The number of Episcopalians among the settlers in this country was small. In Ma- 
inland and Virginia, however, many churches were early formed, and had legal estab- 
lishments for their support. To the northward and eastward of these States, when the 
revolutionary war commenced, there were but about 80 parochial clergymen. No organ- 
ization of the Episcopal Church in this country took place till after the revolutionary 
war. The Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D. of Connecticut, was consecrated at Aberdeen, 
in Scotland, in Nov. 1784, by the Scotch Bishops ; Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1787. Since that time, the number of Episcopalians in 
the United States has constantljr increased. They are now found in all the States. 
Washington College in Connecticut, Columbia in New York city, Geneva, N. Y., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, William and Mary, Va., and Kenyon, Ohio, are Institutions 
more or less under the control of the Episcopalians. They have Theological Semina- 
ries at New York city, near Alexandria, D. C;., at Gambler, Ohio, &c. 

Explanatory Jfote. In the following list, r stands for rector, d for deacon, m for mis- 
sionary, p for parish. 

Authorities. Swords' Pocket Almanac, 1830, and Journal of the Proceedings of 
the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Chnrch, at Philadelphia, Aug. 1839. 
Vol. II. 23 
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I. Eastern Diocesi. 

Composed of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
Rhode laland. The Right Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, d. d. Bishop. Meeting, 
last Wednesday in Sept. Secretary, Theodore Edson, Lowell, Mass. 

Maine. — Meeting, first Wednesday in October. Secretary, Samuel Cntler, Portland. 
— T. Hillyard, Gorham. T. S. W. Motte, r., Gardiner. G. W. Olney, Portland. J. 
Peck, d., Gardiner. P. I. Ten Broeck, r., Portland. — 5. 

JVeio Hampshire. — Meeting, second Wednesday in Sept. Secretary, Albe Cady, 
Concord. — C. Burroughs, Portsmouth. £. Ballard, d., Charlestown and Drewsyille. 
M. B. Chase, r., Hopkinton. R. Fowle, r., Holderness. B. Hale, d. Prof. Dartmouth 
coll., Hanover. J. B. Howe, r., Claremont. G. Leonard, r., Cornish. R. Mead, d., 
Walpole. S. Mead, d. Walpole. — 9. 

Massachusetts. — Meeting, third Wednesday in June. Secretary, T. W. Coit, Cam- 
bridge. Alex. V. Griswold, d. d.. Bishop of tne Diocese, and r., Salem. A. L. Baury, 
r. Newton. S. Blaisdale, Precep. Salem st. Academy, Boston. J. L. Blake, r., Boston. 
J. Bowers, Farmingbam. I. Boyle, r., Dedham. T. W. Coit, r., Cambridge. B. C. 
Cutler, r., Quincy. W. Croswell, r., Boston. G. W. Doane, do. A. Eaton, d. d., do. 
T. Edson, r., Lowell. J. Everett, chaplain U. S. Nayy. J. P. Fenner, chaplain do. 
Charlestown. J. S. J. Gardiner, v. d. Boston. , S. Gilbert, r., G. Barrington. D. L. B. 
Goodwin, r., Sutton. G. Hicks, Taunton. G. F. Haskins, d., chaplain to the Alms 
House, Boston. A. Humphrey, r., Lanesborough. S. F. Jaryis, d. d. L. Jones, r., 
Leicester. J. Morss, d. d., r., Newburyport. J. Muenscher, r., Northampton. B. C. C. 
Parker, miss. Lenox. A. Potter, r., Boston. J. H. Price, d. Salem. T. Strong, r., 
Greenfield. J. Sabine, r., Boston. J. H. Tyn^, d., Newburyport. E. M. P. Wells, 
chaplain and superintendent, House of Reformation, South Boston. J. West, r., Taun- 
ton and Bridgewater. W. Withington, Dorchester. C. Wolcott, r., Hanoyer. — 34. 

Vermont. — Meeting, last Wednesday in June. — Secretary, Joel Clapp, Shelbume. 
A. Bronson, r. Manchester. C. Chase, r.. Bellows Falls. Joel Clapp, r.. Bethel. L. 
M'Donald, r., Shelbume. W. Horton, d., Windsor. A. G. Hard, d., Fairfield and Shel- 
don. S. Nash, r., St. Albans. S. B. Shaw, r., Guilford. J. M. Tappan, m., Arling- 
ton. — ^9. 

Rhode Island. — Meeting, second Tuesday in June. — Secretary, Lemuel Birge, 
Wickford. C. H. Alden, near Providence. J. Bristed, Warren. L. Burge, r., North 
Kingston. N. B. Crocker, d. d., r., Providence. G. Tail, r.. North Proyidence. S. 
Wheaton,r., Newport. — 6. 

n. Diocese of Connecticut. 

The Right Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, d. d. l. l. d.. Bishop and President of 
Washington College, Hartford. — Meeting, first Wednesday in June. — Secretary, Wm. 
Jaryis, Chatham. G. B. Andrews, r., Amenia, N. Y. D. Baldwin, r., Guilford. W. 
Barlow, Hartford. A. Baldwin, r., Wallingford. S. Beach, r., Salisbury. D. Belden, 
Wilton. A. Benham, Brookfield. S. Blakcsley. N. B. Burgess. D. Burhans, r., 
Newtown. J. T. Clark, m., Woodbridge. P. G. Clark, r., Killingworth. A. Cornwall, 
Cheshire. J. S. Covell, r., Brookfield. H. Croswell, r.. New Haven. C. F. Cnuse,r., 
Cheshire. W. A. Curtis, r., Oxford. P. Dyer, Editor of the Epis. Watchman, Hartford, r., 
Hitchcockville. H. Finch, m., Preston. S. Fuller,jr. Tutor in Washington Coll. Hart- 
ford. J. M. Garfield, New Haven. A. Geer, r., Waterbury. R. W. Harris, d., Ply- 
mouth. F. Holcomb, r., Watertown and Northfield. O. P. Holcomb, r., Wilton and 
Ridgefield. L. Hull, r., Danbury and Reading. H. Humphreys, Prof, in Washington 
Col]. Hartford, and r., Glastonbury. E. Huntington, r.. New Milford. R. lyes, Uhe- 
shire. W. Jarvis, r., Chatham. S. Jewett, r., Derby and Humphrey sville. I. Jonef, 
Litchfield. H. R. Judah, r., Bridgeport. B. Judd, r.,New London. J. Keeler, r., Me- 
riden. E. B. Kellogg, r., Brooklyn. W. Lucas, Litchfield. T. Marsh, r., Liicli^eld. 
S. Miles, Chatham. R. Peck, Huntington. S. B. Paddock, r., Norwich. J. Perry. 
N. Pinney, Prof Washington Coll. Hartford. H. Potter, Prof. do. W. T. Potter, r., 
West Haven and East Haven. C. Prindle, Oxford. S. Pyne,r.,Middletown. R.Ros- 
siter, r., Munro and Trumbull. G. C. Shepard, r., Stratibrd. R. Sherwood, r., Nor- 
walk. A. Steele. A. S. Todd, r., Stamford. R. Warner, r., Simsbury and Granby. 
N. S. Wheaton, r., Hartford. G. S. White, Canterbury. M. Wilcox, Simsbury 67. 

HL Diocese of New York. 

The Right Rev. John H. Hobart, d. d., Bishop, r., Trinity Church, and Prof, of Pas- 
toral Theol. and Pulpit Eloq. in the Gen. Theo. Sem. of the Prot. Epis. Church in the 
U. States, N.Y. — Meeting, first Tuesday in Oct.— Secretary, Benj. D. Ondecdonk, 
D. D,, New York. — H. Adams, Miss, at Watertown, Jefferson co. N. H. Adams, miss., 
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Unadilla, Otae^o oo. P. Adams, r.. New Hartford, Oneida co. E. Andrews, miss. New 
Berlin, Chenango eo. H. Anthon, r., N. T. H. S. Atwater^ d., miss., Waddinjrton, 
St. Louis CO. D. Babcock, r., Ballsion-Spa. L. P. Bayard, miss., Geneseo, Liv. co. 
S. W. Beardsley, miss., Le Roy, Gt^nesee co. A. Bennett, d., Johnstown, Mont'y co. 
M. P. Barrett, miss., Angelica, Alleghany co. W. Berrian, d. d., ass. m., Trin. ch. 
N. Y. M. Bingham, miss, at Hampton, Wash. co. W. W. Bostwick, miss. Bath, Steub. 
co.^ T. Breitnall, r., N. Y. D. Brown, Albany. J. Brown, r., Newburgh and New 
Windsor, Orange co. N. F. Bruce. M. Burt, miss. Ticonderoga, Essex co. IR,. Berry, 
r., Albaxiy. L. Bush, r., Oxford, Chenan. co. D. Butler, r. Troy, Reus. co. L. Carter, 
r., New ftochelle. West Chester co. J. A. Clark, ass. m. C ch., N. Y. O. Clark, d., 
miss. Mechanicsville, Sarat. co. W. A. Clark, r., N. Y. J. P. F. Clxrke, r.. North 
Hempstead, Queen's co. J. W. Cloud, miss. Onondaga. W. Creighton, r., N. Y. A. 
H. Crosby, r., Yonkers, Westchester co. F. H. Cuming, r., Binghampton, Broome co. 
J. W. Curtis, d., Troy. S. Davis, r., Charlton, Saratoga co. S. Davis, miss., Oneida 
Castle. B. Dorr, r., Utica. S.Douglas. M. Eastbum, r., N: Y. A. Fitch,m.,Bloom- 
insdale, N. Y. E. K. Fowler, miss., Monticello, Sullivan co. S. Fuller, r., Rensellaer- 
Tilie, Alb. CO. and Greenville, Greene co. E. G. Gear, miss., West Avon. J. D. Gil- 
bert, miss.. Biff Flatts, Tio^a co. H. Gregory, d.. Agent Gen. Prot. Epis. S. S. U. 
£. D. Griffin, d., N. Y. J. (Srigflrs, r.. Red Hook, Dutchess co. J. M. Guion, d., miss., 
Palmyra, Wayne co. R. D. HSi, r., Hampstead, Queen's co. W. Hammel, N. Y. S. 
Hart, Hempstead. W. H. Hart, Prin. Class, and Eng. Sch. N. Y. S. Haskell, New 
Rochelle. B. H. Hickox, miss., Manlius, Onon. co. G. L. Hinton, r., N. Y. A. 8. 
HolUster, miss., Skeneateles, Onon. co. R. Hubbard, miss., Sodus, Wayne co. D. 
Huntington, miss., W. Charlton, Saratoga co. N. Huse, Richfield, Onei. co. E. S. 
Ives, r., Philipstown, Put. co. L. S. Ives, r., N. Y. H. Jelliff, r.. North Salem, West 
Chester co. E. M. Johnson, r., Brooklyn, King's co. S. R. Johnson, r., Hyde Park, 
Dutchess CO. R. Kearny, N. Y. W. L. Keese, miss., Brownville, Jeff. co. N. Kings- 
bury, r., Walden, Orange co. W. B. Lacey, d. d., r., Albany. W. H. Lewis, r.. Flush- 
ing, Queen's co. T. Lyell, d. d., r., N. Y. C. M'Cabe, r., Milton, Sara. co. J. 
M*Carty,miss., Oswego, Os. co. D. McDonald, d. d.. Prof. Geneva Coll. C. P. M*I1- 
Taine, r., Brooklyn, King's co. J. A. M'Kenney, d. J. M. Vickar, d. d., Prof. Colom. 
coll. N. Y. R. I. Mason, r., Geneva, Ontario co. J. Milnor, d. d., r., N. Y. D. Moore, 
r., Staten Island. W. A. Muhlenberg, Prin. Flushing Inst. Flushing, Queen's co. R. 
Murray, miss., Mayville, Chatauque co. D. Nash, miss., Otsego co. S. Nichols, r., 
Bedford, West Chester co. B. Northrop, miss., Windham, Greene co. G. H. Nor- 
ton, miss., Richmond, Ont. co. B. T. Onderdonk, d. d.. Prof. Gren. Theol. Sem. Prot. 
Epis. ch. in U. S., N. Y. A. Pardee, miss., Perryville, Mad. co. M. A. Perry, miss., 
Holland Patent, Onei. co. H. R. Peters, d., miss. Hobart and Delhi, Del. co. S. Phin- 
ney. J. C. Porter, d. W. Powell, ass. m.. West Chester. J. Prentiss, r., Athens and 
Catskill, Green co. A. P. Proal, r., Schenectady. E. Punderson, d., miss.. Coles ville, 
Broome co. J. Reed, d. d., r., Poughkeepsie. tV. Richmond, r., N. Y. J. M. Rogers, 
miss., Turin, Lewis co. J. C. Rudd, d. d., r.. Auburn, Cay. co. R. Salmon, miss., 
Durham, Gieen co. G. H. Sayers, r., Jamaica, Queen's co. J. F. Schroeder, ass. m* 
N. Y. C. Seabury, miss., Setauket and Islip, Suff. co. S. Seabury, r., Hallet's Cove, 
and Prof. Lang, in Flushing Inst. A. Searle, chap, and prof, in Naval Acad. Brooklyn. 
J. Selkrig, d. J. Sellon. G. A. Shelton, r., Newtown, Queen's co. W. Shelton, r., 
Buffalo. L. Smith, r., Batavia. O. H. Smith, m., Paris, Onei. co. C. Smith, r.. Fish- 
kill, Dutchess CO. C. Stebbins, r., Hudson, Colum. co. W. B. Thomas, r., Duanes- 
burgh, Schen. cb. J. Thompson, miss., Durham, Green co. W. Thompson, r., Rye, 
Westchester co. F. T. Tiffany, r., Cooperstown, Otsego co. C. J. Todd, r., Ogdens- 
burgh, St. Louis co. A. C. Treadway, r., Johnstown, Montg. co. S. H. Turner, Prof. 
Bib. Learn, in Gen. Theol. Sem. of Prot. Epis. ch. U. S. G. Upfold, r., N. Y. F. Van- 
horne, Coldenham, Orange co. A. Verren, r., N. Y. J. M. Wainwright, d. d., r., N. Y. 
T. Warner, chap, and prof, in U. S. Mil. Acad., West Point. W. M. Weber, miss., 
Fairfield, Herkimer co. U. M. Wheeler, d. R. Wheeler, r.. Butternuts, Otsego co. 
P. L. Whipple, r., Lansingburgh. H. J. Whitehouse, r., Rochester. J. Wiley, jr., d. 
J. Wilkins, d. d., r., Westchester. P. Williams, r., St. Philips ch., N. Y. R. Willis- 
ton, miss., Ithaca. J. B. Young, miss., Canistota, Mad. co. — 134. 

IV. Diocese or New Jersey. 

Right Rev. John Croes, d. d., Bishop and r. of Christ ch.,New Brunswick. — ^Meet- 
ing, last Wednesday in May. Secretary, John Croes, jr., Newark. — E. D. Barry, d. d., 
Prmc. Acad. N. Y. and r. Jersey city. W. Chadderton, Burlington. J. Chapman, r.. 
Perth Amboy. J. Cross, jr., Prmc. Acad. Newark. W. Douglass, m., Piscataway ana 
Woodbridge. C. Dunn, r., Newton. B. Holmes, r., Morristown. W. L. Johnson, r., 
Trenton. H. M. Mason, m., Salem and Pennsneck. M. Matthews, m., BelleviOe. O. 
Y. Morehense, r., Moant Holly. B. G. Noble, m., Elizabethtown. H. P. Powera, r.,^ 
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Newark. J. M. Ward, r., Spotswood, and m. Freehold. C. H. Wharton, d. d., r. Bur- 
lin^n. £. Wheeler, Shrewsbury. W. R. Whittingham, d. m., Orange. S. Wilmar, 
r., bwedesborough. — 19. 

V. Diocese of Penhsixvania. 

Right Rev. Wm. White, d d.. Bishop sen. of the Am. ehh. presiding in the House of 
Bishops, and r., Philadelphia. — Meeting, third Tuesday in May. — Secretary, William 
H. Delancey, d. d., Philadelphia. N. r. Hobart, Assistant.— H. U. Onderdonk, d. d. 
Assist. Bishop, Philadelphia. J. Abercrombie, son. ass. in Philadelphia. J. T. Adder- 
ly, d., miss., Philipsburgh and Bellefonte, Cent. co. T. G. Allen, Philadelphia. R. 
Ayres, Brownville, Fayette co. F. Bcaslev, d. d., Philadelphia. G. T. Bedell, r., do. 
R. Blackwell, o.D.,do. S.Bowman, r., Lancaster. G* Boyd, r.. Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia. S. C. Brinkle, r., Radnor, Del. co., and Great Valley, Chester co. W. 
Bryant, teacher, Philadel. and miss, suburbs of city. L. Bull, r., Churchtown, Lane. co. 
and Morgantown, Bucks co. L. Carter, d. and r., Muncey, Lycoming co. C. Cham- 
bers, d., Pottsville, Schuyler co. J. Clarkson, r., Lancaster. &c. J. C. Clay, r., Perki- 
omen, &c. Montg. co. J. B. Clemsen, r., Pequod, Chester co., and Leacock, Lajicaster 
CO. P. Connelly, ass. m., Phila. J. G. Cooper, teacher, do. J. Davis, d. miss. D. and 

F. Miss. Soc. R. Daris. W. H. De Lancejr, d. o.. Provost of the Univer. of Penn. 
J. De Pui, r., Bloomsburgh and Sugar Loaff Colum. co. J. M. Douglass, Philadelphia. 
C. M. Dupuy, do. B. Grlover, Erie and Waterford, Erie co. F. L. Hawkos, m., Phila. 
J. A. Hicks, m., Easton. W. Hilton, d. miss., Butler, Butler co. J. H. Hopkins, r., 
Pittsburgh, J. Hutchins, o. d., Philadel. J. W. James, d. m., Meadville. J. Jaquett, 
Phila. C. F. Jones, do. J. Kemper, d. d., m., do. G. Kirk, m. New London, Cross 
Roads, Chest, co. F. H. L. Laird, d. Georgetown, Beaver co. S. Marks, miss, in Sus- 
quehanna and Bradford co's. J. H. Maxsden, d., Gettysburgh, Adams co. J. May, m., 
Wilkesbarre. W. C. Mead, r., Southwark, Philad. G. Mintzer, d., Morlattin, Bucks 
CO. J. Montgomery, d. d., Philad. R. U. Morgan, r., Chester and Del. co. H. H. 
Pfeiffer, miss., Connelsville, Fayette co. W. tl! Roes, Bristol, Bucks co. F. Reno, 
Beaver co. J. Reynolds, r., Harrisburgh. G. W. Ridgley,d., chap. U. S. navy, Philad. 
J. Rodney, jr. r., Germantown, Philad. co. and Whitemarsh, Mont. co. E. Kutled^e, 
Prof. Univ. of Penn. G. Sheets, r., Oxford and Lower Dublin, Philad. co. B. B. 
Smith, r., Philad. J. Spencer, Prof. Dickinson coll., Carlisle. J. Taylor, Pittsburgh. 
V. E. Thorpe, r., Huntingdon, Adams co., and York, York co. S. H. Tyng, r., Philad. 
P. Van Pelt, m., do. J. C. Ward, d., do. G.Weller. B. Wilson, d. d., Prof. Sys. Div. 
G^n. Tfaeol. Sera. Prot. Epis. ch. U. S., New York. C. Wiltburger, jr. Sunbury, North- 
umb. CO. J. Wiltbank, r., Francesville, and master of Eastern Gram. School, Union, 
Penn. Phila.-^T 

VL Diocese of Delaware. 

Meeting, first Saturday in June. — Secretary, Evan H. Thomas, Dover. — R. Clay, 
Newcastle. J. H. Coit, m., Wilmington. D. Higbee, m., Lewes, &c. Sussex co. J. 
Pardee, r., Wilmington. R. Piggot, Smyrna, d&c. S. W. Prestman, r., Newcastle and 
Staunton. J. H. Ilobinson.~6. 

Vn. Diocese of Marylaitd. 

Meeting, Wednesday in Trinity week. — Secretary, R. M. Hall. — Thomas B. Grun- 
dy, Assistant, Baltimore. — W. D. Addison, Georgetown, Dist. Colum. G. Aisquith, 
Baltimore. H. Aisquith, r., Westminster. E. Allen, r., Washington parish, D. C. J. 
Allen, Prof Univer. of Maryland. M. Allen, m., Calvert co. W. Armstrong, r., Mont. 
CO. C. C. Austin, r., St. Parish, Bait. co. J. V. Bartow, r., Baltimore. T. Bayne, r., 
Talbot CO. T. Billopp, Ann Arundel co. J. T. Brooke, Georgetown, D. C. J. G. 
Blanchard, r., Annapolis. W. F. Chelsey, r., Calvert co. J. Claxton, Wm. and Mary, 
St. M.'s CO. H. L. Davis, d. d. R. Drane, r., Hagerstown. W. Duke, Elkton, Cecil 
CO. C. P. Elliott, r.. Upper Marlborou«rh. J. Forman, S. River. L. J. Gillis, r.. Prince 
George's co. R. W. Goldsburgh, d., Chester, Wye parish. M. Harris, r., Kent Island. 
W. Hawley, r., Washington city. J. P. K. Hensnaw,r., Baltimore. E. Higbee, Havre 
de Grace. H. V. D. Johns, r., Washington city. J.Johns, r., Baltimore. N. M.Jones, 
All Faith, St. Mary's. J. Judd, Great Choptank, Dor. co. L. Johns, Emmanuel Par- 
ir4h, Al. CO. J. R. Keech, r., Hartford co. W. Livingston, m., Baltimore. C. Mann, r., 
Wm. and Mary parish, Chas. co. W.L.Marshall, Ann Arundel co. A. M^Cormick. 

G. M*Elhiney, r., Baltimore co. G. L. Mackenheimer, do., Prince George's co. R. H. 
B. Mitchell, r., St. Mary's co. R. Prout, Durham parish, Chas. co. I. Parker, teacher 
of Acad. Baltimore. W. S. Perkins, Georgetown, D. C. W. Rafferty,'D. d., Prin. St 
John's coll., Annapolis. T. Rcid. J. Rice, St. Mark's, Frederic co. J. J. Kobertson, 
Miss, to Greece. N. H. Shaw,Prof. Charlotte Hall Sch., %i. Mary's co. S. Lltgreaves, 
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St. Stepben's, Ceeil eo. W. A. Smallwood, Prince George's eo. P. F. Smith, r., 
Shrewsoary parith, Kent co. W. M. Stone, r., Somerset. J. S. Stone, All Saintn, 
Frederic co. 8. C. Stratton, r., All Hollow's parish, and Worcester parish, W. co. J. 
Swan, Frederic. C. S. Williams, d. d., Prin. Baltimore coll. L. Wilmer, Port Tobac. 
Chas. CO. W. £. Wyatt, d. d., r., Baltimore. N. Young, Durham. — 58. 

Vni. DiOCXSX OP Vl&OXNIl. 

The Right Rev. Richard C. Moore, d. d.. Bishop and r., Richmond. — Meeting, 
third Thursday in May. — Secretary, John G. Williams, Richmond. W. Meade, d. d., 
Ass. Bishop, Millwood, Frederic co. £. Boyden, Staunton. M. L. Chevers, Hamoton. 
J. Clapham, Mattoz Bridge, Westmoreland co. N. H. Cobbs, New London, Bed. co. 
J. Co<Mce, Montpelier, Hancock co. J. Cole, miss. Surry. W. Crawford, Louisa C. H. 
R. B. Croes, ass. m., Richmond. J. Doughon, Goochland C H. C. Dresser, Mt. Lau- 
rel, Hal. CO. H. W. Ducachct, r., Norfolk. A. Empie, Pres. Wm. and Mary's coll., 
Williamsburgh. Z. H. Goldsmith, r., St. George's parish, Accomack co. C. J. Good, 
Bowling Green, Caro. co. H. B. Goodwin, d. J. Grammar, Harrisville, Dinwiddio 
CO. S. S. Gunter, r., Hungars par. Northamp. co. F. W. Hatch, Charlottesville. J. 
£. Jackson, Winchester. T. Jackson, r., Leesburgh. W. Jackson, r., Alexandria, 
D. C. A. Jones, Charlestown, Jefferson co. W. G. H. Jones, Smithfield, Isle of 
Wight. J. Keeling, Suffolk, Nanc. co. R. Keith, d. d., Prof. Syst. Theol., Theolog. 
Sch. of Vir., Alexandria, D. C. W. F. Lee, r., Richmond. G. Lommon, Warrenton, 
Fauq. CO. E. R. Lippit, Prof Sac. Lit. Theol. Sch., Alexandria, D. C. E. C M*Guire, 
Fredericksburgh. J. P. M*Guire, Loretto, Essex co. N. G. Osgood, Campbell C. H. 
C H. Page, Amherst C H. E. W. Peet, St. Paul's par.. King George's co. J. Phil- 
lips, Lunenburg C. H. F. G. Smitli, Lynchburgh, Campbell co. G. A. Smith, Cul- 
pepper C. H. W. Steele, Halestoue, Mecklen. co. A. Syme, Brist. par., Petersburffh. 
J.T. Wheat, Wheeling. J. H. Wingfield, Portsmouth, Norfolk co. J. Woodville, 
Culpepper C. H. — 43. 

IX. Diocese or North Carolina. 

The Right Rev. John S. Ravenscrofl, d. d., Bishop, Williamsburgh. — Meeting, 
first Thursday after Whitsunday. — Secretary, E. L. Winslow, Fayettcville. J. Avervi 
r., Edenton. J. Buxton, m., Elizabeth city. W. D. Caims, Wilmington. G. W. 
Freeman, r., Raleigh. J. R. Goodman, r., Newburn. W. M. Green, r., Hillsborough, 
Orange CO. R. J. Miller, r., Biu-ke co. J.H.Normant, Scotland Neck. P. B. Whiley, 
Fayettcville. T. Wright, r., Salisbury and Rowan co. — 11. 

X. Diocese of South Carolina. 

The Ri^ht Rev. Nathaniel Bowen, d. d., Bishop and r., Charleston. — Meeting, third 
Wednesday in February. — Secretary, F. Dalcho, Charleston. J. Adams, d. d., Prin. of 
Charleston coll. D. J. Campbell, r.. Black Oaks and the Rocks. J. W. Chanler, r., 
Clarendon. A. L. Converse, r., Statesburg. F. Dalcho, ass. m., Charleston. F. P. De 
Lavaux, r., St. Bartholomew's p. R. Dickinson, r., Pendleton. J. S. Field, d., St. He- 
lena Island. P. H. Folker, miss., Greeneville. A. Fowler, m., Chr. ch. par. H. Fra* 
zer. All Saints, Wackamaw. C. E. Gadsden, d. m., St. Paul's par. T. Gates, d. d., 
Charleston. P. T. Gervais, St. John's, Colleton. A. Gibbs, r., Wackamaw. C. Han- 
kell, r., Charleston. G. W. Hathaway, d., P. T. Keith, r., Winyaw. M. H. Lance, 
Charleston. A. W. Marshall, d., Cheraw. T. Mills, d. d., Rocky Mount. W. H. 
Mitchell, r., Santee. E. Philips, dom. miss., Charleston. M. Pavson, Charleston. F. 
H. Rutledge, r., Sullivan's Isl. T. H. Taylor, r., Colleton. E. Thomas, m., Edistoand 
Edingsvilie. P. Trapier, d., St. Andrews. J. J. Tschudy, r., Berkeley. J. R. Walker, 
r., Beaufort. W. S. Wilson, r., St. Matthew's p. T. Young, miss., Greenville. T. J. 
Young, m., St. Luke's and Prince William's ps. — ^36. 

XI. Diocese of Georgia. 

Meeting third Monday in April, Secretary A. Gould, Augusta. E. NeufvUle, r., 
Savannah. H. Smith, r. Augusta. — 2. 

XII. Diocese of Ohio. 

The Right Rev. Philander Chase, d. d.. Bishop Gambier, and pres. of Kenyon col- 
lege, and of the Theol. Sem. of the Prot. Episc. Church in the diocese of Ohio. Meet- 
ing second Wednesday in September. Secretary, W. Sparrow Gambier. B. P. Ayde- 
lott, m., Cincinnati. J. P. Bausman, m», Chillicothe. C. P. Bronson, Mount Vernon. 
C. W. Fitch, prof. Kenyon college, Gambier. J. Hall, m., Ashtabula. 8. Johnston, 
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m., Cincinnati. G. McMillan, m., Piqua. I. Morse, m. Steabenville and Cross Creek. 
W. Preston, m., Columbus and Worthington. A Sanford, m., Medina. W. Sparrow, 
prof. Kenjon college, Gambier. N. Stem, d., Delaware. M. T. C. Wing, tutor, Ken- 
yon college, Gambler. — 14. 

XIII. Diocese of Mississippi. 

Meeting, first Wednesday in May. — Secretary, M. W. Ewing, Natchez. A. Cloud, 
Jefferson co. I. A. Fox, r., Jeff. co. A. A. Mulfer, Natchez. S. Wall, m., Port Gib- 
eon.— 4. 

XIV. Diocese of Kehtuckt. 

G. T. Chapman, d. d., r., Lexington. B. O. Peers, teacher, Lezin^^ton. H. M. 
Shaw. J. Ward, Lezington.---4. 

XV. Diocese of Tehhessee. 

J. Davis, d. and m., Nashville. D. Stephens, d. d., Columbia. J. H. Otey, Frank- 
lin.— 3. 

XVI. Louisiana. 
J. F. Hull, r.. New Orleans. — 1. 

Michigan Territory. 

R. F. Cakle, miss., Green Bay, in service of Dom. and For. Miss. Soo. Prot. Epis. 
Ch., U. S. E. Williams, d.. Green Bay— 2. 

Arkansas Territory. 
I. Darneille. — 1. 

Missouri Territory. 
T. Horrell, miss., St. Louis. — 1. 

Florida. 

R. A. Henderson, miss., St. Augustine, in service of Dom. and For. Mies. Soc. 
Prot. Epis. Ch., U. S. S. B. Hutchens, miss., Pensacola, in service of Dom. and For. 
Miss. Soc. Prot. Epis. Ch., U. S.— 2. 

SUMMARY. 
Dioceses, 15; Bishops, 10; Ministers, 528. 



SYNOD OF THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Historical Sketch, 

The members of this denomination were among the early settlers in Pennsylvania. 
They are descended from the Reformed, or Calvinistic Church in Germany. They re- 
mained in a scattered state till 1746, when the Rev. Michael Schlatter, who was sent 
from Europe for the purpose, collected them together. They are found principally ia 
Pennsylvania ; a few m Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, and other States. 

J\''ote. We have not been able to obtain a copy of the Minutes of the last Meeting 
of the Synod, which contains the list of clergymen connected with the Church. We are 
compelled to content ourselves with such notices of this denomination as we could find 
in the Magazine of the Church, printed at York, Penn. 

The Synod of the German Reformed Church is composed of seven classes — East 
Pennsylvania^ Lebanon, SusqttehanTuty West Pennsylvania, Zitm, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The Synod of Ohio, not in immediate connexion with the General Synod, on account of 
Us distance, have in their connexion 14 ordained ministers, and one candidate, and 
about 100 synod congregations.* There is, in addition, an independent body, called a 
Synod of the German Reformed Church in the eastern part of Pennsylvania, of which 
we know nothing. 

The following may be given as a general estimate of the condition of this Svnod, 
including that of Ohio : Classes, 8 ; Ordained MinisUrs, 120 ; Candidates fir tke Mmh 
iry, 10 ; Congregations, 500. 

* la tbe German Rerormed Church one minister hu atually the care of fereral eoagregatioM. 
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Next Meeting of the Synod at Hagenrtown, Md. on the laiK Sabbath in Sept. 1831. 

DeltgaUs to other Bodies, 
To the Ref, Dutch Synod, 

J. W. Dechant, > . 

G. Wack, Iprtmaru, 



A. Helfenstein, ten. > .^_^ j* 
I.C.Becker, J««mfc. 

To the Luth. Synod of East Penneylvania, 

Rev. Prof. Mayer, > «w«.«w.- 
J.R.Reily, * ll^fnaru. 



H. B. Schafiher, > .. 

I. W. Dechant, J'*"'^^- 



To the Gen, Assembly of the Presh. Church, 

S. Helfenetein, een. ) . 

J. R. Reily, ^pnmam, 

A. Helfenstein, sen. > .. 

A. Helfenstein , jr. 5 '«««»*• 



EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 

Historical Sketch, 

The name Lutheran is derived from the great Reformer. It is said that the term 
Evangelical was ^iven to his followers by Luther. It is still preferred to'that of Luthe- 
ran by some of we denomination. They settled in Pennsylvania and the adjoining 
States on their arrival in this country. The churches were for a considerable time sup- 
plied with ministers from Germany, some of whom were eminent men.* They are now 
found in Pennsylvania, New York, North Carolina, Maryland, and in other States. 
The Augsburg Confession, consisting of 21 articles, is the acknowledged standard of 
faith for the Lutherans. Among the American Lutherans are three Judicatories — l,the 
Vestry of the Congregation ; 2, the District Conference ; 3, the General Synod, from 
which there is no appeal. The Lutherans have manifested much interest in the pro- 
motion of the various benevolent objects of the present day. They have flourishing 
Seminaries at Hartwick, N. Y. and Gettysburg, Pa. 

We regret that we are not able to furnish a complete view of this Chnrch. The 
General Synod contained, in 1828, about 200 Ministers ^ and 800 Congregations. At the 
last Meeting of the Synod, it was stated that considerable additions had been made to 
the churches during the last year. Four students from Gettysburg were licensed to 
preach the gospel. An Education Society for the Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania 
was formed ; also a Sabbath School Union, Auxiliary to the American Sunday School 
Union. The next Synod is to meet at Greencastle, Franklin co. Penn., on the first 
Sabbath in Oct., 1830. 

* Rev. H. M. Mahlenburg, tho first Lutheran preacher in this coontry, was sent from Londcm, in 1743. 



METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Historical Sketch, 



This denomination was formed in the 1729, by Mr. John Wesley. Mr. Wesley was, 
at that time, a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. In connexion with Mr. C^iarles 
Wesley, Mr. George Whitefield, and others, amounting in all to about fourteen, he 
commenced holding religious meetings for mutual improvement. They also visited the 
sick and af&icted with much assiduity. They obtained the name Methodist^ from the 
exact regularity of their lives ; an. allusion being made to an ancient sect of physicians, 
who reduced tiie healing art to a few common principles. In 1735, the Wesleys visited 
Georgia. They remained but a short time, and were succeeded by Mr. Whitefield. A 
separation was made in 1741 between Mr. Whitefield and the Wesleys ; the former de- 
claring himself a Calvinist, the latter professing the doctrines of Arminios. 

Under the management of Mr. John Wesley, the Methodists were or^ranized into a 
complete system of church government, unequalled in any other denomination. The 
first MeUiodist Society in the United States was formed in the city of New York, in 
1766, by some emigrants from Ireland. In 1768, a meeting house was erected in John 
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street. During the war of the Revolution all the preachers, except Mr. Asbnry , return- 
ed to their native land. In 1784, Dr. Thomas Coke came to America, with powers to 
constitute the Methodist Societies into an independent Church. Before, the preachers 
were considered only as laymen, and did not administer the ordinances. Mr. Asbury 
was orddned Bishop by Dr. Coke, in 1784. The number of members at this time was 
14,i)8s, and of proachers 83. 

The clerffv of the Methodist Episcopal Church consists of Bishops, Presiding El- 
ders, Elders, Deacons, and an unordained order of licensed Preachers. The ministry is 
divided into itinerant and local. The former are constantly engaged in preaching and 
pastoral labor, under the direction of the Bishops and Conferences; the latter perform 
these ofEces only as opportunity o^ers. The highest authority of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is tne General Conference, which meets once in four years, and consists of 
delegates from the Annual Conferences, in the ratio of one delegate for. every seven 
itinerant preachers. The Annual Conferences are 17 in number, dividing the whole 
territory of the United States. These Conferences consist of all the travelling preachers 
in the connexion. 

Bishops. William M'Kendree, Robert R. Roberts, Joshua Soule, Elijah Hedding. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 



Canada Conference, {1828,] 
Pittsburgh Conference, 
Ohio Conference, 
Missouri Conference, 
Illinois Conference, 
Kentucky Conference, 
Holstein Conference, 
Tennessee Conference, 
Mississippi Conference, 
South Carolina Conference, 
Virginia Conference, 
Baltimore Conference, 
Philadelphia Conference, 
New York Conference, 
New England Conference, 
Genesee Conference, 
Oneida Conference, 
Maine Conference, 



Whites. 


Cord. 


Indians. 


Total. 


Trav. Preach. 


SoperM 


8,753 


10 


915 


9,678 


48 


7 


22,.583 


176 




22,759 


86 


8 


32,700 


193 


208 


33,101 


100 


5 


3,257 


350 




3,607 


25 


1 


18,724 


116 




18,840 


59 


5 


23,888 


3,682 




27,570 


92 


14 


17,952 


2,012 




19,964 


61 


2 


17,476 


2,499 


702 


20,677 


90 


1 


10,948 


3,576 


400 


14,924 


58 


3 


38,708 


21,276 


24 


60,008 


130 


11 


28,384 


9,756 




38,140 


104 


7 


28,644 


10,302 




38,.946 


111 


11 


34,819 


8,159 




42,978 


125 


5 


32,789 


371 




33,160 


173 


10 


20,3.37 


220 




20.557 


186 


9 


13,532 


39 


1 


13,572 


a5 


4 


19,246 


74 




19,320 


98 


12 


9,939 


3 




9,942 


77 


5 



Total, 382,679 62,814 2,250 447,743 1,697 

Corrected total of last year, (See M. Mag. Dec. 1828,) 418,438 Sup'd 120 

4, Increase this year, 29,305 1,817 
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BAPTISTS. 



Historical Sketch. 

This denomination is distinguished from others by their opinions respecting the 
mode and subjects of baptism. They administer baptism only by immersion ; and to 
none but adults. They claim an immediate descent from the apostles, and assert that 
the constitution of their churches is derived immediately from Jesus Christ. Others 
affirm that they had their origin at a much later day, even as late as the 16th cen- 
tury. The following are the principal sects of Baptists : 1. Particular Baptists of Eng- 
land and Wales ; 2. General Baptists of England and Wales ; 3. Mennonites of Hol- 
land and other countries ; 4. the Scotch, or Weekly Communion Baptists ; 5. Associated 
or Calvinistic Baptists of the United States; 6. Seventh Day Baptists; 7. Six Principle 
Baptists ; 8. Mennonites of America ; 9. Tunker Baptists ; 10. Free Will Baptists ; 
11. Christian Society ; 12. Emancipators ; 13. Free Communion Baptists. 
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ASSOCIATED, OR CALVINISTIC BAPTISTS OF AMERICA. 

"his IB the Ingest body of Baptisti in the world, in point of numbers and influence. 
Isted that the addition! to their churchee, during the laot year, amounted to a 
ir number than the whole of the Baptist denominations in England and Ireland, 
oldest cbureh in this country is that called the first in Providence, formed in<1639. 
int Association was formed at Philadelphia in 1707. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 
iPTiiT Associations in the UvrrsD States, and in the Biinrisa possessions. 

Correipoiidanta. 
J. Harris, Waterford, U. C. 
D. Chessman, Hallowell. 
N. W. Williams, Concord. 
Alvah Sabin, Georgia. 
D. Sharp, d. d., Boston. 

D. Benedict, Pawtucket. 
B. M. HUl, New Haven. 
S. H. Cone, New York city. 
J. Sheppard, Mount Holley. 
S. Williams, Pittsburg. 
S. W. Woolford, Cooch's Bridge. 
J. Healy, Baltimore. 

A. W. Clopton, Charlotte C. H. 
W. P. Biddle, Newborn. 
W. Riley, Charleston. 
H. O. Wyer, Savannah. 
T. Baines, Tuscaloosa. 
J. A. RonaJdson, St. Francisville. 

B. C. Robert, Franklin. 
M. Cunningham, Little Rock. 
S. M'Gowan, Paris. 
W. T. Smith, Lexington. 
G. C. Sedwick, Zanesville. 
H. Bradley, Indianapolis. 

E. Roberts, Bon Pas. 
J. M. Peck, Rock Spring, 111. 
E. Comstock, Pontiac. 



State. 


No.Ast. 


No.clu. 


No.mtn. 


No.comm. 


h possessions. 


4 


99 


57 


11,965 


Hampshire, 


8 


210 


55 


12,936 


6 


72 


67 


4,812 


ont, 


7 


116 


79 


7,594 


(Cfausetts, 


8 


126 


137 


12,175 


1 Island, 


1 


30 


26 


3,604 


dcticut, 


6 


107 


104 


10,096 


York, 


27 


549 


387 


43,565 


Fersey, 


2 


34 


21 


2,324 


lylvania. 


10 


134 


96 


7,561 


vaxe. 


1 


9 


9 


520 


land. 


2 


31 


20 


1,125 


nia. 


18 


337 


192 


39,940 


I Carolina, 


14 


272 


139 


15,530 


L Carolina, 


6 


159 


131 


12,316 


l5», 


12 


390 


205 


31,797 


jua, 


12 


219 


130 


8,953 


ssippi, 


3 


58 


12 


1,714 


nana, 


1 


28 


14 


1,021 


isas Territory, 


1 


8 


2 


88 


essee. 


11 


214 


141 


11,971 


iicky. 


25 


442 


289 


37,520 


1 


14 


240 


140 


8,801 


na, 


111 


181 


127 


6,513 


is, 


6 


80 


69 


2,432 


»uri, 


9 


111 


67 


3,955 


igan Territory, 


1 


5 


2 
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tal, 



228 4,384 2,914 304,827 



Phe precedinjr Table has been prepared from the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Maga- 
Jan. 1830. In regard to most of the Associations, the statements were prepared 
the last Minutes, or those of 1829. In reference to others, necessity obliged the 
»r of the Magazine to use the Minutes of 1828, 1827, and in a few cases of a still 
distant period. The grand total is taken from the Magazine. It does not corres- 
exactly with the sum total as made out in our Table, being somewhat larger, 
ndged it proper, however, to put down the greater numbers, as they will fall short, 
sstionably, of the actual strength of the Baptist denomination. 
Ne should have stated before, that the Baptists are organized into a General Con- 
on, which meets triennially. The next Meeting is to be held at New York, in 
L1832. 



SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS. 

Phejr diflfer from the Baptists generally, in no respect, except in regard to the Sab- 
beheving that the seventh^ andnot the first day of the week, is the day which ought 
religiously observed. In 1668, &ere were a few churches of this connexion in 
tnd. The first Sabbatarian Church in America was formed in Newport, R. I. in 
They are confined principally to that State. A few years rince, they numbered 
'. 1,000 communicants. In the United States there are about 2,000 members united 
her in an Annual Conference. Population, 10,000. 

OL. II. 34 
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SIX PRINCIPLE BAPTISTS. 

So called, from their belief that the custom recognized in Heb. vi. 1, 2, of the im- 
position of hands is still binding, as a prerequisite to church communion. As these two 
verses contain six distinct propositions, these Baptists have acquired the name of ^ Six 
Principle Baptists, to distinguish them from others, sometimes called Five Principle. 
They reside mostly in Rhode Island and New York, and in 1828 consisted of about 20 
churches, and from 1,500 to 1,800 members. 



MENNONITES. 

So called from Menno, a distinguished member of the sect. They are said to be 
descendants of the Waldenses. They are a simple, harmless people, and make it «ii 
article of their faith never to bear arms. In the latter part of the 17th century, they set- 
tled in Pennsylvania. According to Benedict, there were, in 1824, 200 Mennonite 
churches in America. 

TUNKERS. 

They have acquired this name from the manner in which they perform the rite of 
baptism, the word Tunker being a corruotion of Tumbler. Thej first appeared in Amer- 
ica in 1719. They hold the doctrine ot universal salvation, with some peculiar qualifi- 
cations. They have probably 40 or 50 churches, principally in the Western States. 



FREE WILL BAPTISTS. 

The first church of this sect was gathered in New Durham, N. H. in 1780, by Ben- 
jamin Randall. They soon afler received considerable additions from those ** who saw 
the beauties of a, free salvation," In 1783, the^ held a General Meeting at Phippsburg, 
Me. ; at which time they agreed to hold a similar Meeting four times a year. The 
number of Ministers probably amounts to 300 ; Churches, 37U ; Communicants, 16,000. 



CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

In defence of the name which they have assumed, they quote Acts xi. 26, zxvi. 28, 
1 Peter iv. 16, regarding all others as the invention of men. They baptize only by im- 
mersion. The first society of this kind was formed in Portsmouth, N. H. in 1803. They 
have spread extensively in all parts of the United States. Thev are anti-calvinistic; and 
anti-trinitariau. They profess to receive the Scriptures as the only rule of faith and 
practice. They have not far from 1,000 congregations. 



EMANCIPATORS. 

In 1805, a number of ministers and churches in Kentucky took a decided stand 
affainst slavery, in principle and practice. In no other respect do they differ from the 
Calvinistic Baptists. Their number is constantly increasing. 



FREE COMMUNION BAPTISTS. 

This name is given to about 30 Ministers and Churches, who reside west of Albany, 
in the State of New York. Except on the subject of communion, they do not differ 
from other Baptists. 



GENERAL SUMMARY OF BAPTISTS. 




Namei. No. of MinUten. 


No. of Oommunicanta. 


Calvinistic 2,914 




304,827 


Seventh Day 30 




3,000 


Six Principle 25 




1,700 


Mennonites 250 




30,000 


Tunkers 40 




3,000 


Free WiU 300 




16,000 


Christians 300 




30>00O 


Emancipators 10 




400 


Free Communion 30 




3,500 



Total 3,899 392^427 
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UNITED BRETHREN. 

According to their own accoants, this Society derive their origin from the Greek 
Church in the 9th century. In 1523, thej commenced a friendly correipondence with 
Luther, and afterwards with Calvin. On account of a civil war and a peraecution) they 
were driven fit>m Bohemia in 1621. One colony settled in Upper Lusatia, under the 
protection of Count Zinzendorf, a distinguished nobleman, who soon aAer became a con- 
vert to their doctrines. Their form of Church Government is Episcopal, though they 
give to their Bishops no preeminent authority or rank. The Church is governed by Sy- 
nods, consistinff of deputies from all the Congregations, and by sutMrdinate bodies, 
which they call Conferences. They adopt the Augsburg Confession as the rule of 
fiiith, whicn leaves undecided the points of controversy between the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists. Their liturgy and all their rites and customs are simple. They labored more 
abundantlv than all other denominations, for many years, in the glorious work of evan- 
gelizing the heathen. They have settlements in 6ermany, Denmark, Holland, Great 
Britain, Russia, United States, and in many heathen countries. In this countiy thehr 
principal settlements are in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

SuMiiARr iir 1828. Ministers, 23 ; Cong. 23; Comm. 2,000; Members, 6,000. 



QUAKERS, OR FRIENDS. 



This class of Christians took their rise in England about 1650. George Fox is con- 
sidered the founder. He was brought before two justices in Derbyshire, one of whom 
reviled him, and bade him tremble at the word of the Lord. From this circumstance 
thev are denominated Quakers. They call themselves Friends, from the scriptural ap- 
pellation, as ** Our friends salute thee." In 1656, they came to America, and settled 
principally in Pennsylvania. They are opposed to the practice of taking oaths, and to 
war, in all its forms. They a^ree'with tiie Baptists in denying the validity of infant 
baptism. They extend the privilege of {>reachinff the gospel to females, as well as to 
males. They nave also peculiar notions in regard to dress, plainness and simplicity in 
language, &c, 

'Within a few yean past, in this country, there has been a serious schism among the 
Quakers ; a part professing the doctrines of Unitarianism, and called Hieksites, from 
their leader, Elias Hicks ; the other portion adhering to the orthodox doctrines. It 
having been made a question, which or them ought to be considered as seceding from the 
doctrines of the original sect, the Yearly Meeting of Friends in London, May 20, 1^9, 
sent forth an Epislle, containing a statement of their belief; from which it appears that 
they fully believe in the Inspiration of the Scriptures, the Supreme Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Atonement by his sufferings and death, &c. 

By a table published in a paper printed in Wheeling, Va. in 1829, it appears that 
there are in the United States, — 150,000 members of this Society ; of whom 56,026 are 
Hicksites ; 28,904 are orthodox ; the others not known. 



CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 



In February, 1810, the Cumberland Presbytery was formed in Tennessee, without 
any connexion with the Presbyterian Church, principally because the Synod of Ken- 
tucky refused to license ministers to preach the gospel without a classical education. 
It was at a period of considerable religious excitement, when the labors of clerigrymen 
were in^reat demand. They dissented in some respects from the Confession of Faith 
of the General Assembly, particularly in regard to the doctrines of reprobation, limited 
atonement, &C. At first there were but nine preachers in the connexion, four only of 
whom were ordained. They have now a Synod consisting of several Presbyteries. The 
additions to the Churches in this Synod, during the last year, were nearly 3,500, about 
1,000 of whom received baptism. The number of preachers is much smaller than the 
wants of the denomination require. They have a flourishing College at Princeton, Ky*, 
containing, we believe, nearly 100 students, under the care of the Rev. President Coisit. 



UNITARIANS. 



The number of Churches belonging to the Unitarians is not definitely known. Six 
or eight are found in Maine, four or five in New Hampshire, one in Vermont, one hun- 
dred and thirty or forty in MaBsaohusetts, two in New York city, and a few in other 
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places loath and west. Many of the Churches are connected in an Association, which 
meets annually in Boston during the week of Greneral Election in May. 



NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, OR SWEDENBORGIANS. 

The founder of this sect, Baron Emanuel Swedenborg, was the son of a Bishop in 
West Gothia, Sweden. He died in London, in 1772. His works, which were not much 
known during his life, were widely circulated and read after his death. His followers 
are now found in considerable numbers in Europe, and in the United States. In this 
country they are organized into a General Conyention, which meets annually. The 
Eleventh Meeting was held in Boston, in August, 1829. It consists of Pastors or 
Teachers, and Lay Delegates. 

General Summary, as given in the Minutes of 1829. 

Ordaining Ministers, 9 ; Priests and Teaching Ministers, 6 ; Licentiates, 14 ; Total 
Clergy, 29. Receivers of the doctrines are found in 5 towns in Maine ; 3, in New 
Hampshire ; 24, in Massachusetts; 2, in Rhode Island ; 1, in Connecticut ; 14, in New 
York ; 2, in New Jersey ; 22, in Pennsylvania ; 22, in Ohio ; 17, in other States. Reg- 
ular Societies are formed in ^ towns in the United States. ^Nezt Meeting of the Con- 
vention, in Philadelphia, 1st Thursday in June, 1830. 



MILLENNIAL CHURCH, OR SHAKERS. 

This Society commenced under the ministration of Ann Lee, who was born in Man- 
chester, (En^.) m 1736. From the violent bodily commotions with which they are often 
seized, they nave been denominated Shakers. In 1780, ten or twelve individuals came 
from England to this country. In 1787, they formed themselves into a Society at New 
Lebanon, N. T., established a community of goods in all respects. Their general em- 
ployments are agriculture and the mechanic arts. They are remarkable for their neat- 
ness, sobriety, honesty, harmlessness, &c. Their peculiar manner of worship is by 
dancing. Societies of Shakers are found at Alfred and New Gloucester, Me. ; Canter- 
bury and Enfield, N. H. ; Shirley, Harvard, Tyringham, and Hancock, Mass. ; Enfield, 
Conn. ; WatervU.et and New Lebanon, N. Y. ; Union Village and Watervliet, Ohio ; 
Pleasant Hill and South Union, Ky. No. of Societies in 1828, 16; Preachers, 45; 
Population, 5,400. 
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UNIVERSALISTS. 



They trace their rise to Origen, who lived in the third century. Many individuals 
in the successive centuries cherished this doctrine. Societies of Universalists are now 
found in various parts of Christendom. In the United States there are probably about 
300 Societies and 150 Preachers. A General Convention is annually holden, in which 
the several Societies in New England, and some firom the other States, are represented. 
There are ten or twelve Associations under its jurisdiction. They publish a number 
of magazines and newspapers. A part believe in a limited punishment after this 
life ; others believe that the future state of all will be aUke happy at death. 



JVbfe. In compiling our Historical Sketches of the various Denominations, we have 
made use of Benedict's History of all Religions, a book of great value. We have in- 
tended to.be as impartial and accurate in our statements as possible. To be entirely so, 
is, of course, out of our ppwer. Any corrections, which maybe made in the spirit of 
kindness, we shall gratefully acknowledge. In such a multitude of dates and figures 
as occur in our statistics, some errors are unavoidable. 
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NOTICES OP THE PAPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 



The following article has been prepared for this 
work, by a fentleraao of distinguished learn- 
ing.* The principal source of information was 
•♦ Jtnnalea de P association de la Propagation de 
U Fffr'-'beiiig a periodical cooiinoatioo of the 
••Lettrw EdifiaiitM,"A Lyonet a FarU,1899. E4». 

The sabject annotmced at the head of 
this article ia one of great and increasing; 
importance. Contemplated either in a ci- 
vil or religions view, this is unqnestiona- 
bly the case ; but it is more especially un- 
der the latter that it commends itself to the 
readers of this publieation. We shall en- 
deavour, in pursuing it, to bear in mind 
not only the imperious duty of the histori- 
an, to exhibit truth, but also that of the pa- 
triot and christian, to ascertain and feel its 
connezicm and relations. 

But in thb paper it is not intended to 
enter at large into the long protracted and 
volaminous controversy with the Church 
OF Rome. Such we style her, and are 
backward to admit her title to the usurped 
but ordinary appellation of* Catholic' This 
controversy has occasionally occupied, for 
more than tibree hundred years, some of 
the most serious minds and able pens of 
Christendom; and indeed from an earlier 
age there have not been wanting individu- 
als who have successively borne testimony 
against the assumptions, spiritual and tem- 
poral, of the Roman Court, or Church- 
terms, in this case, commutable — ^her grow- 
ing superstitions, preposterous claims,^and 
absurd pretensions. 

Yet, while we waive, for the present, a 
professed entrance on this controversy, it 
is not because we are under no apprehen- 
sion of evil, nor because we do not feel that 
it is matter of surprise that the evil should 
be extending its influence so widely incur 
country. For we cannot forgpt the? appre- 
hensions of our puritan ancestors, and their 
conscientious opposition ; nor the suffer- 
ings of many who preceded them. And it 
is equally impossible to forget the invalua^ 
ble privilege of possessing God's Word, 
translated and accessible in our own lan- 
guage with the liberty of reading, expound- 
ing and practising its requirements, -with- 

^Implicit reliance may be placed on its statements. 



out fear of molestation. That, in such cir- 
cumstances, Rome should increase her vo- 
taries from among our fireeborn citizens, in 
numbers almost equal to those who came 
as papists to this country from the shores of 
Europe, is indeed matter of surprise. 

Our main design is to give a statistical 
view of RomanisU . the United States, as 
has been done in reference to other denom- 
inations. But, with our opinions and feelr 
ings, it will be impracticable, and would 
also we think be improper, to exhibit such 
a view without remarks. 

At the outset, however, it is to be dis- 
tinctly and gratefully acknowledged, that, 
as in our own State government, * every 
denomination of Christians, demeaning 
themselves peaceably, and as good subjects 
of the Commonwealth, shall be equally un- 
der the protection of the law ; and no sub- 
ordination of any one sect or denomination 
to another shall ever be established by 
law :'* so likewise in the Constitution of 
the United States it is provided, tliat * Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof 't Whatever remarks, 
therefore, be made in reference to that 
branch of tlie Church of Rome which ex- 
ists in these States, it is to be considered 
that they have an equal right with our- 
selves to their own views, and opinions, 
and forms of worship, while they infringe 
not on the rights of others. And, as a con- 
sequence, they have an equal right with 
ourselves to publish their own opinions, and 
send out their missionaries to promulgate 
tliem through the Union, and multiply 
their converts — it being only the force of 
truth and sound argument, and the influ- 
ence of a holy and useful life, which can 
justly be allowed to sway the public senti- 
ment, and establish the prosperity of any 
denomination : every tendency to the un- 
ion of the Church and State, in establish- 
ments professedly religious, militating as 
much with our feelings, as with the spirit 
of our free constitutions of government. 

Nor are the Romanists to be regarded 
as interlopers in the United States. One 

* Constitution of Mass. Art. III. 
t Amend, to Constit. of U. S. Art. UL 
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of the members of Ibis Confederacy was 
indeed originally constituted, in great de- 
gree, by individuals of that faith. Mary- 
land, settled by lord Baltimore, was in- 
tended by him as a place of refuge for such, 
and for their enjoyment of religious liberty. 
However strange, therefore, it may seem 
to us, that our ears are saluted with reports 
of the extension of the Romish Church in 
this Protestant country — we must be pre- 
pared to contemplate the fact. 

And why, some are ready to say, is this 
increase to be deprecated ? Are we to 
* charge on the modern professors of that 
faith the derelictions of their ancestors.'* 
Shall we hold the present Church of Rome 
responsible for the cruelties exercised 
against the Albigenses, six hundred years 
ago — ^and for the fires of Smithfield-, the 
dragonnades of the Cevennois, the massa- 
cres of St. Bartholomew, and of 1641 ? Do 
we not find in that communion men of hu- 
manity, of elegant literature, engaging 
manners, sound science, and fervent piety ? 
These questions would have weight, did 
we recognise in the acts of the Court of 
Rome any compunction for her past vio- 
lences ; did she express her abhorrence of 
the principle, ' that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics,' and abjure the dogmas of 
Jesuitic morality. But until this is done, 
she must be held responsible to the world 
— as indeed she will be to God, when He 
maketh inqyisition for blood. 

The refinement of modem manners, the 
withholding of objectionable articles of 
faith, in soothing conversations maintain- 
ed with inquirers, the specious glosses put 
on expressions startling to the lover of 
Scriptural simplicity — all these might seem 
to say, Rome has changed, and is far dif- 
ferent from that power which Luther and 
Zuingle, Melancthon, Calvin and Bucer, 
and the host of Reformers combated. But 
the high tone of her present publications 
claims* an unchanged and unchangeable 
character for her faith and her practice. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
this whole subject is awakening investiga- 
tion. Indeed the wonder is, rather, that 
curiosity has slept so long — and that watch- 



* See ' The Jesuit,' a periodical published in Bos- 
ton, passim. 



men themselves have slumbered. Special- 
ly is it to be regretted, that that important 
part of our territory, concerning which w© 
are accustomed to hear that it will speedi- 
ly, by its abundant population, give law to 
our Union, has been left open so long to 
the enterprises of Rome ; and has obtained 
from the elder portions of our population so 
scanty means of resistance to a persevering 
and specious hierarchy. How important 
it is in the sight of Romanists this paper 
will soon evince. Had it been in our eyes 
as important at the commencement of this 
century, and had those means been in op- 
eration, which our tardy zeal is now em- 
ploying, how different the result from that 
we have reason to apprehend ! 

We have before us the numbers of a 
French periodical publication for the year 
just closed, containing several deeply in- 
teresting statements. It is intitled 'An- 
nals of the Association for the propagation 
of the Faith.' At what precise period the 
Association was formed, or what station it 
holds in the Romish Church, whether it 
has succeeded the * College de propaganda 
Fide,' or is a new Body altogether, we are 
not informed. These numbers are firom xv 
to xvin inclusively, and we propose to 
gather firom them a few of the facts and re- 
presentations which bear on the subject of 
this paper. 

But, as the subject, in all probability, is 
comparatively new to very many of our 
readers, it will be necessary to take pre- 
viously a cursory view of what had been 
done antecedently to this period, in refer- 
ence to the Romish Church in the United 
States. For this we are indebted to a pub- 
lication in 1822 at New York, exhibiting 
its condition at that time.t From this we 
learn that a Jesuit priest accompanied the 
emigrants to Maryland, in 1632, and from 
that date till the period of the revolution 
the American Catholics in Maryland and 
Virginia were constantly served by Jesuit 
missionaries, successively sent from £ng- 

land.t 

The Rev. Dr. John Carroll having been 
elected the first Bishop, by the clergy, 

t * The Laity's Directory to the charch Service/ 
revised and corrected by Rev. Mr. Power, a distin- 
guished Romanist 

t Id. p. 73. 
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through a fpecial indulgence granted them 
by the Pope, Pius VI. a see was constitut- 
ed, and the Bishop elect consecrated in 
England, Aug. 15, 1790.. He had been 
chosen by twenty four out of twenty six 
priests, assembled for the purpose. 

At length, in 1810, the increase of the 
Romish Communion had become so great 
in the United States, it was judged best at 
Rome to erect the Episcopate of Baltimore 
* into a Metropolitan or Archiepiscopal See, 
and to establish four new suffragan dioces- 
ses : namely, Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Bardstown in Kentucky.' This 
was accordingly carried into effect 'with 
great pomp and solemnity.' 

Previous to this period. New Orleans had 
been erected into a bishopric, and in 1820 
those of Richmond and Charleston were 
added. All these are intitlcd from the 
places where they are constituted, as in 
countries connected with the Romish gov- 
ernment, or as is done in Episcopal Eng- 
land — there being no occasion, such is 
American liberality or indifference, for the 
ecclesiastical figment, in partibtis infideli- 
um. Singular, therefore, as is the sound, 
Boston, the capital of the puritans, is de- 
signated as an episcopate subject to Rome. 
At her court, doubtless, this has been re- 
garded as no small triumph, and on this 
side the water appears no trifling anomaly. 

To the above episcopal sees that of Ohio 
has been subsequently added, and is de- 
nominated from Cincinnati, the principal 
town, where the bishop's cathedral was 
consecrated, Dec. 17, 1826. Mobile has 
likewise been created an episcopate by Pi- 
us VIII, the present Pope. 

It remains that something be remarked 
in reference to the resuscitation of the or- 
der of Jesuits, especially as this relates to 
their labours in the United States. 

To no body of men whatever has the See 
of Rome been more deeply indebted than 
to this, for active, persevering and devoted 
service. Of their former history, their flex- 
ible principles, the abilities and accomplish- 
ments of their most distinguished members 
— the extent of their missions, their estima- 
tion in courts, and influence in the cabinets 
of prince»— little need be said. It is a sub- 
ject of general notoriety and fiimiiiar to all 



who read. Equally known is the hatred 
tliis celebrated society excited even in 
kingdoms, like France, Spain and Portu- 
gal, devoted, and the latter too almost 
blindly, to the interests of the See of Rome. 
This odium demanded at length the sup- 
pression of the order, which it was the glo- 
ry of Ganganelli (in the eyes of Protestants 
at least, as well as of the petitioners) ulti- 
mately to effect in 1776. Rumour said it 
cost his life. 

From the time of Clement XIV. the So- 
ciety, which had been so powerful and so 
richly endowed, lay dormant for near forty 
years — at least so far as regarded its public 
appearance with its own name. It may, 
however, be useful to notice its previous 
extent. This we are able to do from a 
document, ' found among the papers of the 
Society at the time of their expulsion from 
Spain,' in 1767, and intitled, * A |;eneral 
enumeration of the houses, colleges, resi- 
dences, seminaries and missions of the Je- 
suits in all parts of the world. It states* 
that there were in the Society 

39 Provinces, 

24 Houses (professed), 

669 Colleges, 
61 Houses of probation, or Noviciates, 

176 Seminaries, or Boarding hoBses, 

335 Residences 

273 Missions, 
22,819 Jesuits, among whom were 
11,413 Priests. 

A subsequent note adds, ' We thus see 
that the world is as it were envlhmed by 
an extended net, composed, it is true, of 
wide meshes, if it were formed but of 22, 
000 Jesuits ; but these meshes are compres- 
sed when we inspect a copy found in the 
Imperial College, enumerating such as 
were connected with the Congregations 
throughout the Spanish MonarchjTr In the 
Imperial College of Madrid alone the num- 
ber amounted to near 2000 men or youths, 
and a thousand females; so that their 
^< Congregations" among the subjects of 
his Catholic Majesty surpass 60,000.t 

It is not in our power to trace the mem- 
bers of this Society daring its suppression. 
The name of Jesuit was, suflice it to say, 
but synonymous with all of ambition, craft, 
and treachery, duplicity and talent, to be 
conceived by the human mind. A history 
of the order was printed in France, and its 



* See ' Reenell des pieces conoernant le banniise- 
ment det Jesoitef ,* etc. I. Saite, p. 46. f Id. p. 48* 
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delinquencioB detailed in B.n elaboiale man- 
ner. Of tbia work we have aeen five, close- 
ly printed, thick quarto volumes, and it waa 
then iucomplete. Tlio cnustic pen of Paa- 
cal had long before withered ild laurels, 
and it BBcmed doomed to irremediable 
deatli. But PiuB VII. ventured to leauBci- 
Uts it; and by his bull of Aug. 7, 1814, 
brought it again into existence in all the 
Slstei acknowledging spiritual subjection 
to Rome. Let then the Cuurt of Rome 
bear the [esponaibilit; of it^ daring! Ne- 
ceeaar; indeed to lie service may be the de- 
votion of such a band — but how perilous 
the determination to employ it!' 

A word or two must also bs said in re- 
gard to the College de prepiigaii4a Fide. 
We confeas we are not informed of its pre- 
sent stste. But it is not long since ita 
funds appeared to be wholly oihausted. 
Hou'Bver, Spain contributed, as the public 
papers announced, an amount of 60,000 
crowns, in the depth of her national pover- 
ty, not long ago ; and Auatria, at least, is 
able to furnish abundantly the cost of new 
and eitended miasions . and rmt only able, 
but, it ia staled on good authority, actually 
engaged in doing it for the ' Mission to the 
' United Statea,' Private intelligence "Iso 
from Italy assures us, that, in the upper 
circles, the enterprise of reducing onr wes- 
tern States to spiritual subserviency and 
subjection under the See of Rome, or, in 
other words, lo convert them to the Faith, is 
the subject of most frequent and intersat- 
ing converaalion . 

Jn circumatancea like these, we advert 
to the articles of information contained in 
those numbers of the ' Annals' before al- 
luded to, occapjing about 240 pages. They 
ttre introduced by the following editorial 
remarks : 

' In the first and second number of these 
Annals we inserted two articles respecting 



tilMj L«i Jsiullei el teui doclriiH^. 3^. In Ibe 



Kentucky. Wa then stated the condition 

of iha catliolic religion in this vast niission. 
Since that time, the good which had been 
commonced has been confirmed, and truth 
has obtained new triumphs over error. 
Daily uonveraions, although not of a splen- 
did character, are crowning the labors and 
animating the zeal of the venerable bishop 
of Bar.dstown, and his indefatigable helpm. 
The Jubilee was proached in succuNon 
and with effect throughout all the poriihu 
oflhe dioocBo. Infidelsand the protntanta 
of all denominatiouB, who inhabit this 
country, were neither alarmed nor stiiTwl 
□p to opposition, as baa often been the cw* 
elsewhere, at the sight of afaw poor priMli 
--'■ - "^ ies of the 



Monseignear* David, there are i: 
dioceae of Bordatown but twenty one mis- 
sionaries. This diocese is fbroted of tb* 
SUtes of Kentucky, TennesMB, Indiana 
and Illinois, the wbols population of whieh 
amounta to 1,397,450 souls, comprising 207, 
030 slaves. This population, in whii3i ai* 
found not more than 30,000 Catholica, is 
spread over a suifacs a hnndrad leagasa 
wide and two hundred and Ibiij in length- 
The diocese possesses a Donunican con- 
vent, two nunneries, and thirty ehnrebes, 
of which elovsn sre built of^ brick, and 
nineteen of wood. The convert of the Do- 
minicans is at St. Rose, near Springfield 
in Kentucky. It was fonnded in 1806, bjr 
M. Edw. Fenwick, the present bishop at 
Cincinnati, and has thus &t ftuniahsd 
twelve priests. Bome jeiiB aince Hgr. 
FlagBt instituted a coinmanity of JT"" '-- 

TyFHa7>. They ai" .■-"^- 

'^-- -' -latechisl 



dlbr the of- 



etc. Their vow is for three yeajv, arid ther 
engage in manual labour, gaidatiing kA 
agriculture. 

' The nuDS dsvote themaelraa to the ed- 
ucation of young persons of their own aez. 
The Sitteri of ChaTity, seventy in number, 
"""■ establislied by Mgr. David, "ri..;- 



chief town is at Nazareth, one leanio &ota 
they have been necessitated to bnim ■ 



lardstown. By the i 



irding-bouse, that will contain a tmndrMl 
and fifty. Nuns, of the Dominican cndM, 
were eetabliehed six or seven year* ago, to 
the number of fifteen, in the nBiffhborhoad 



BtBlii>pa abroad; bot. tery proper] v, vre think, lbs 
edilQTor Ihi'U.B. CslhnLo Hiiccllasf ' publiibnd 

pllfiutiDQ of Romiih iibimtLDnifiinD lbs (ioipKci- 
Iv at actiptDre. which allowi not bisbepi (o l* 
'Icrit avtr Qai't ktrHagt—i¥l (kmsuJh tt Us 
Pick.' LFm. V. 3. 
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more. The Sisters of the Cross, or of Lo- 
retto, founded by the yenerable M. Ne- 
rinckx, amoantinjr already to one hundred 
and thirty-five. Their principal establish- 
ment is at Loretto, near Bardstown, and 
they have six other secondary houses, for 
country schools. 

' Most of the churches of the diocese of 
Bardstown are very destitute of linen and 
ornaments ; many, in fact, are in want of 
the objects most necessary for the celebra- 
tion of sacred rites. The Abb^ Martial, 
whom Mgr. Flaget had sent to Europe in 
1826, having shown the Kins of France the 

Soverty of the Mission of Kentucky, His 
lajesty and Monseigneur, the Dauphin, 
condescended to present him the altar fur- 
niture for the cathedral of Bardstown : the 
tabernacle, cross, and six chandeliers are 
of bronze, gilt, and of excellent workman- 
ship. M. Martial had previously received 
of the King of Naples six paintings, of the 
Sovereign Pontin four paintings and tho 
sacred vessels, of the Queen of Sardinia an 
ostensoiTf inlaid with vermilion, and of His 
Highness tho Duke of Modena an episco- 
pal ring for Mgr. Flaget. And when,' 
adds the editor, * the letters are read, which 
are now published, it will appear that these 
testimonials of esteem, given by the above 
mentioned sovereigns to the venerable pre- 
late and his missionaries, are well merited.' 

Of the three letters from the Bishop of 
Bardstown, which are then ^iven, the first, 
directed to a friend who had been in Amer- 
ica, is dated in February, 1825, and states : 

'The second wing^of Bardstown college 
is nearly finished, it has cost more than 
7,000 dollars, and the whole is, unhappily, 
not yet paid. Our Legislature has just in- 
corporated the college. The Bishops of 
Bardstown are constituted perpetually its 
moderators or rectors. I might have dic- 
tated conditions, which I could not have 
made more advantageous or honorable ; 
and what is still more flattering is, that 
these privileges were granted almost with- 
out any discussion, and with unanimity in 
both houses.* 

After some further detail of plans, and 
prospects, and labours, and urging his 
friend to ' knock at every door, and try to 
obtain the aid necessary to meet his accu- 
mulated expenses,' the bishop says : 

' There are fourteen or fifteen scholars in 
the little seminary, and new ones present 
themselves almost every week. The spiritu- 
al call spreads, and offers a consolinc pros- 
pect for time to come. Strangers who hear of 
our success wonder at it; but we who behold 
it, and who know the immense dispropor- 
tion between our local resources and what 
is actually wanting, speak of it like men in 
a delirium, who follow the inspiration that 

Vol. II. 25 



conducts them, mnch more than the dim 
light of their own reaeon. This serves to 
guard us against the temptations of vanity, 
and inspires us with courage to struggle 
against the innumerable difficulties which 
surround our steps. Pray much, my dear 
friend,' he continues, * and urge others to 
pray, that we may be humble and grateful; 
then all will go well.' 

Happy, we may add, happy would it have 
been for the Church of Rome and the world, 
had the excellent spirit of this last expres- 
sion breathed ever in her councils and in 
the members of her communion ! 

In justice to the Bishop, it must also be 
mentioned that, in the same letter, he says : 

* You will recollect that I wrote you 
about fourteen years ago, that my great 
ambition was to make but one family with 
my venerable priests, and that we should 
have a common purse ; that each of our 
members, whether in health or sickness, 
should have a right to a decent support, 
and that the remainder, if any, should be 
consecrated to good works. The incorpo- 
ration of our college occurred most happily 
to bring into operation this family-contract, 
and to recal the lovely times of the primi- 
tive church. I am still engaged in exe- 
cuting this plan, and my young priests ap- 
pear to enter into my views with much 
pleasure.' 

In a subsequent letter of acknowledge- 
ment and solicitation, the Bishop thus di- 
lates on his situation, labours and pros* 

pects : 

* The providence of God has unquestion- 
ably been remarkable in regard to me, and 
even lavish of kindnesses ; and had I the 
hearts of all the angels, I could not recount 
them. On my part I have endeavoured to 
answer its designs, and my exertions have 
not been useless. In fact, what a consola- 
tion is it to me, that I have formed three 
female religious orders — the Lovers of Ma* 
ry, the Sisters of Charity , and the Domini- 
can Nuns ! More than two hundred young 
women, who have taken their vows in these 
institutions, are principally devoted to the 
education of persons of their own sex. 
What a consolation, to have formed two 
seminaries, containinjz thirty-five or forty 
young people designed for the church, to 
have erected two schools for country cnil- 
dren, and a little college for such as desire 
a classical education ; to see that eight 
brick churches, without mentioning my 
cathedral, which is the wonder of the 
country, have been erected since my abode 
in Kentucky ; that the two seminaries, the 
two schools, and the college, are also beau- 
tifnl buildings of brick, erected and paid 
for by ourselves. It is true that we owe 
from 30 to 35,000 francs ; but from the pre-. 
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fits of the college and the contributions we 
expect, we may be freed in about four 
years. Still, had I treasures at my dispo- 
sal, I would multiply colleges, and schools 
for girls and boys ; 1 would consolidate all 
these establishments, by annexing to them 
lands or annual rents ; I would build hos- 
pitals and public houses: ii^ a word, I would 
compel all my Kentuckians to admire and 
love a religion so beneficent and generous, 
and perhaps I should finish by converting 
them. The directors of the Association for 
the Faith ought not, in general, to scruple 
sending abundant aims to bishops whose 
wants plead more eloquently than their 
letters. By the fruits we judge of the tree. 

* The following,' he adds, * is the account 
of the ordination I administered the last 
December : one who received the tonsure, 
nine minorites, two sub-deacons, and one 
deacon ; five or six children of the little 
seminary, afler a trial of eighteen months 
or two years, may receive the tonsure ; but 

farments must bo bought for them, for I 
ave not the means. In our two semi- 
naries, we have one tonsured, eleven mi- 
norites, four sub-deacons, and three dea- 
cons, with seventeen or eighteen young 
persons more, who have been studying two 
or three years for the priesthood. This 
prospect in a diocese, existing ouly thirteen 
years, is consoling to the friends of religion, 
and merits encouragement.' 

The Editor subjoins to this statement : 

'Mgr. Flaget has established in his diocese 
many convents of nuns devoted to the edu- 
cation of young females. These establish- 
ments do wonderful good. Catholics and 
Protestants are admitted indiscriminately. 
The latter, afler having finished their edu- 
cation, return to the bosom of their fami- 
lies, full of esteem and veneration for their 
instructresses. They are ever ready to re- 
fute the calumnies, which the jealousy of 
heretics loves to spread against the relig- 
ious communities : and often, when they 
have no longer the opposition of their rela- 
tions to fear, they emtrace the Catholic re- 
ligion.* 

That such has been the frequent result 
cannot be denied ; and that such a result 
has been anticipated, the above documents 
fully evince. Nor can the * heretics' of 
these United States be too * jealous' of the 
insidious influence of the religion of Rome 
on their unguarded population. 

The following is an extract of another 
letter :* 

* From time to time Protestants are con- 
verted. The disinterestedness of our cler- 
gy, their regularity and devotion to the 
food of the people, from whom they gain 

* Anaslss tte. Na xv. p. 179. 



nothing f have more effect upon the minds of 
the Protestants than all the reasonings in the 
world. The Protestants are divided into an 
infinity of sects ; but many of them are noth' 
ing; they are not even baptized. They eome 
to our church, attracted by the music and 
the preaching. They behave there as well 
as the Catholics. In fact, the church is 
not hdre, as in £urope, a place for walking 
and meeting acquaintances. There reigns 
in it a silence and a tranquillity, which are 
astonishing when observed ror the first 
time.' 

We extract also a paragraph from the de- 
tails of services in proclaiming the ' Jubi- 
lee :"* * The same day on which the exor- 
cises ended at St. Thomas, they were be- 
gun at Louisville. Two ecclesiastics from 
Bardstown came to assist the ordinary pas- 
tor of tlie congregation here. Its church, 
although ill situated for the neater portion 
of the inhabitants of this trading ana popu- 
lous city, was nevertheless filled with peo- 
ple. Beside the mOrnins sermon, there 
was a conference at 4 o'clock, respecting 
indulgences and the jubilee. One of the 
ecclesiastics proposed the objections of the 
Protestants, and another replied, referring 
always to the testimony of the scriptures 
and tradition. Some days before, a Pres- 
byterian minister of iJouisville, by the 
name of Blackburn, had declaimed pub^ 
licly against the Catholic clergy. The 
missionaries contented themselves with 
proving their doctrine and dispelling pre- 
judices; but the church being found too 
small for the crowd of auditors, afler Mon- 
day the conferences were held in the court 
house at seven in the evening. The mul- 
titude was very great, and sometimes the 
conferences lasted two hours and a half. 
On Saturday, instead of the conference, 
there was a sermon on the necessity of bap- 
tism. On Sunday there were but sixty 
persons at the communion ; but the Catho- 
lics are only a small part of the population, 
and beside, it is known that this city, by its 
situation on the banks of the Ohio, and 
commercial connexion with all the West, 
is a species of market, where the tumult 
and dissipation are extreme. Others of 
the faithful are preparing to receive the 
communion, and several Protestants have 
announced their design of joining the church. 
The conferences have produced a sneeUsof 
revolution in ideas and feelings ; tne most 
important points haying been discussed, as 
the authority of the Pope, the real pres- 
ence, the worship of the saints, the re- 
proaches against the priests, ecclesiastical 
celibacy, &c. On the day when the last 
point was handled, a Presbyterian minister 
thought proper to interrupt the preacher in 
a loud voice. Some zealous Irisnmon went 
to him; but the preacher requested per- 
mission to answer the proposed questions ; 
_____ 
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and, in fact, he replied with grreat anima- 
tion, shewing, by St. Paul himself, the ad- 
vantages of continence.* At another place : 
' A conference on the infallibility of the 
church,* before a numerous body of Catho- 
lics and Protestants, closed this visit.' In 
other places ; ' The missionaries proposed 
to answer, in a conference, some of the 
jcalumnies published by an Anabaptist iour- 
*nal. They aimed to show, that charitv is 
the distinctive character of our religion, 
and they refuted the objections drawn from 
the Inquisition, and some ethor topics :' — 
* two priests, one deacon, four sub-deacons, 
all born in the United States, and most of 
them in Kentucky, were ordained :' — ' the 
planters crowded earnestly to attend the 
exercises, and there were at the holy table 
two hundred and fifly believers, and about 
sixty received confirmation ; one adult was 
baptized, and two others, already baptized, 
entered the bosom of the church.' At Lex- 
ington, 'Almost the whold audience was 
Protestant, and the subject of conference 
was, the power of the church to forgive 
sins. The other exercises were held in St. 
Peter's Church, but the conferences at the 
court house . 'There , the questions respect- 
ing purgatory, the inquisition, and the read- 
ing of the Bible, were discussed, and the 
church was defended on these points. Such 
peaceable conferences excited, as at Louis- 
ville, the chagrin of some ministers, who 
declaimed from their desks with warmth.' 
Of these conferences. Bishop Flaget, in 
a letter to his friend, remarks : ' It is im- 
possible for me, to tell you the good which 
will result from this exercise : the Protes- 
tants are, perhaps, more attached to it than 
the Catholics. We have had the consola- 
tion of seeing a great number of old sin- 
ners making considerable efforts to obtain 
the indulgence of the jubilee. Many Pro- 
testants are much shaken. Mad. B— — , a 
- widow of this city, [Louisville,] sister of 
your friend, — — , invited me to see her, 
the day before yesterday, along with Messrs. 
Reynolds and Kenrick. She is convinced 
that she cannot find peace but in embracing 
the Catholic religion. But^ [adding the 
fashionable French exclamation, which we 
cannot divest of profaneness,] what diffi- 
culties to overcome, on the score of the 
ministers, and of her relations !' 

The remaining part of the letter is, most- 
ly, a description of the urgent wants of the 
mission, and a pressing request to make ev- 
ery exertion for obtaining a supply. 

* From the apparent caution with which the sub- 
ject of this conference is expressed, it might be sup- 
posed that the letter writer and his friends were not 
of the High Church party, ascribing infallibility to 
the Pope. See the Rev. Mr. Faber's able and sea- 
sonable work on the Difficulties of Romanism, for 
the difference of opinion on this point, (if in an in- 
variable church such a thin| can bo imagined,) be- 
tween the Tranialpine and Cisalpioe partiei. P. 40, 
Amer. sdit. 



The next year the same Bishop acknow- 
ledges the reception of 13,200 francs,a8dign- 
ed to his use by the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

' This sum,' he writes, * has been a great 
help to me ; but I shall still need the good 
offices of the Association during a long 
time. For the love of God, plead the cause 
of the Mission of Kentucky with His Emi- 
nence, the Grand Almoner. JVb mission^ 
I venture to say, offers to religion greater 
hopes than this ; but it has been compelled 
by circumstances, which the Abb^ Martial 
can recount to you, to incur necessary ex- 
penses, and those above its present means. 
The honour of religion requires that they 
should be paid as soon as possible, and I 
anticipate this distinguished favour, in a 
^reat degree, from the generosity of the 
Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Convince His Eminence that the 
money sent me is not employed to maintain 
the luxury of my table, or pride of dress or 
furniture. Perhaps there is not in Paris, 
or in all France, one ecclesiastic in a hun- 
dred, who could satisfy himself with my 
daily fare ; and last winter I constantly 
wore, while at the seminary, a garment 
presented me at S. Fleur sixteen years ago. 
In truth, I have but one simple desire, and 
I have the happiness of inculcating it on 
all my youn^ priests, — that of extending 
our holy religion, and labouring for the 
glory of God. Do not, however, I beg 
you, alarm yourself with my debts and ac- 
tual necessities. I am indeed, I confess, 
in a painful condition now ; but every 
thing promises me a more tranquil issue. 
Our buildings are nearly finished ; we 
have about ninety boarders in the college, 
and more than a liundred and fifly abroad. 
Besides, our personal expenses are mode- 
rate ; so that I have the greatest confidence 
we shall be able in a short time to liqui- 
date our debts, — and shall then have the 
opportunity of educating gratis a much 
larger number of pupils in our seminary for 
the good of the church in Kentucky — and 
even of the Bishops my neighbors, who 
have no Seminaries established.' 

Abundant proof seems to be offered, in 
these extracts, of the zeal, patience, labour, 
and indefatigable perseverance of the Bish- 
op and his helpers. We wish it may stim- 
ulate to equal exertions many, in whose 
faith, as Protestants, we have a greater 
confidence. It speaks loudly to all among 
us, who value the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made them free, and cannot consent to 
be brought again into bondage, to use effi^rt 
for the propagation and establishment, a- 
mong our brethren in the West, of those 
I wholesome institutions and religious ad- 
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vantages, of which the descendants and 
■uccessors of the Leyden pilgrims are so 
justly tenacious. ' 

We must proceed, however, in our ex- 
tracts. The bishop feared his account was 
too flattering, and that the Association, 
thinking his establishments highly prospe- 
rous, would direct their bounty to other 
less promising stations. His next letter, 
therefore, presents some interesting de- 
tails : ^ They write me,' says he, ' from dif- 
ferent quarters, that the principal directors 
of the Association for the Propagation of 
the Faith are scrupulous of aiding mj dio- 
cese, because they believe it is siSSciently 
established, and oecause I have no stations 
among the savages. As you have been 
long my friend, and know perfectly the 
sincerity and frankness of all my words 
and actions, I will enter into some details 
on the western missions of the United 
States, where I have resided as u Bishop 
sixteen years, and was sent thirty-five 
years ago as a missionary. 

* Generally, we ought to consider all the 
new bishoprics of America as sees destitute 
of all resources, which can never be solid- 
ly established, unless, for half a century, 
they are aided by rich and pious souls in 
Europe, with zealous and learned missiona- 
ries, with money, and with all kinds of 
church vessels, ornaments, and decorations. 

' To give you a clear idea of these bish- 
oprics in the United States, I will briefly 
narrate my own situation, when the court 
of Rome, on the presentation of Mgr. Car- 
roll, had nominated me to Uie see of Bards- 
town. Willing or unwilling, I was oblig- 
ed to accept it ; I had not a farthing at my 
command ; the Pope and the Cardinals, 
who had all been dispersed by the revolu- 
tion, could make me not the smallest pres- 
ent; and M. Carroll, although he h^d been 
for sixteen years a bishop, was poorer than 
I — for he was in debt, and I owed nothing. 
They proceeded at once to consecrate me, 
on the 4th of Nov. 1810 ; but, for want of 
money to defray the journey, I could not 
set out. It was not until six months after, 
that, in consequence of a contribution 
made in Baltimore, I was able to reach 
Bardstown, my episcopal seat. On the 
9th of June, 1811, I entered this little vil- 
lage, accompanied by two priests, and three 
younof men, students for the ecclesiastical 
condition. Not only had I no money in 
my purse, but bad been obliged to borrow 
nearly two thousand francs for the jour- 
ney. So, without cash, without a house, 
without possessions, and almost without 
information, I found myself in the middle 
of a diocese two or three tinies larger than 
all France, containing five lars^e States and 
two immense Territories, and able to con- 
verse but imperfectly in the language of 
the country itself. Add to this, that almost 



all my Catbdies were emigrants, and very 
poorly accommodated. 

* After this faithful description, which 
will suit all the Western bishoprics except 
New Orleans, where should I have been, 

ray dear D , if my kind friends of 

America and Europe had not generously 
succoured me, and if I had not made the 
best use possible of their abundant alms .^ , 
Alas ! I shoald have done nothing — I 
should have vegetated — all would have yet 
remained to be commenced. It hi very 
true, that, with the aid of friends and the 
grace of God, I have formed establishmeBts 
which excite the admiratioa even of those 
who have most effectually laboured with 
me in erecting them. But, because I have 
known how to put to profit tkie pieeiou» 
gifts I have received — because I have be- 
ffun in an admirable manner, — ^must I be 
left there to behold the decay and rvinr of 
what had offered such flattenng bopee for 
the future ? Would it not be better to aid 
me still in consolidating what I bad estab' 
lished with sweat and toil, — so that, ins 
few years, my seminaries should be, as it 
were, a branch of the Propaganda of Rome,, 
in which might be trained a sufficiency of 
missionaries for Kentucky and the dioceses: 
adjacent.^ Already am 1 furnished with 
buildings, which can contain a hundred 
yoang persons, and this number I could 
procure, had 1 the means of feeding and 
decently clothing them, and could I furnish 
the books necessary for their education. 
I beg you, inform the directors, that our 
Americans are not like the people of the 
East Indies.* Sprung firom Europeans, 
they have the intelligence, the resources, 
the customs and manners necessary for the 
most brilliant education, and are capacitat- 
ed to receive it. Some of my Kentuckian 
priests would do themselves honour at 
Paris and at Rome, by their knowledge, 
quickness of perception, learning, and ex- 
temporaneous eloquence . They easily bend 
to the rules of the Seminary; acquire a 
piety more solid than showy; are fond of 
learning, and capable of great application. 
Give me only sufficient funds, and a few 
serious and well instructed professors, and 
I can assure the gentlemen. Directors of 
the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, that I will soon form a sufficiency of 
priests for even the savages. I may indeed 
assert, that the savages can never be as- 
sured of having missionaries constantly, 
until it shall be found practicable to form 
them in the country itself. Finally, it is a 
falsehood to say that there are no savages 
i n my diocese. Many nations of these poor 
barbarians inhabit the borders of Indiana 
and Illinois, two States depending still on 



* Fee their case exhibited by the Abbe Oaboii, 
and the reply of a Frotei tant missionary at Seram- 
poie. 
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my jurisdietitm,* But I have yet so gpreat 
need of priefts for the Catholics around 
me, that it has not been possible I should 
employ myself in managing a mission alto- 
gether different from that I am now con- 
Quoting. The almost inyincible repug- 
nance these savages show to civilization, 
the degeneracy and brutishness of their 
powers of mind, their implacable hatred 
and revenge, their almost constant and dis- 
gusting drunkenness, their insurmounta- 
ble indolence, their roving, vagabond life, 
more necessary now since the vicinity of 
(he whites has deprived them of game ; all 
this united — with their continual traffic 
among the whites, which cannot be hin- 
dered, as long as the republican government 
shall subsisti — must render the labours of 
missionaries among them almost fruitless. 
< God forbid,' he adds, * that I should de- 
«ry such missions ; but I have been con- 
vinced for several years, that the missions 
among whites are much more valuable, in 
regard to both the progress and the honour 
et religion. For, since the holy Catholic 
religion has exhibited herself in Kentucky 
with a certain splendor, — since schools for 
girls and boys, into which all sects are ad- 
mitted, have been multiplied, our many 
churches built, and our doctrine clearly and 
solidly explained in them on Sundays and 
festivals, the most happy revolution is ef- 
fscted in her favour. To the most invete- 
rate prejudices have succeeded astonish- 
ment, admiration, and the desire of know- 
ing our principles. Now the conversions 
are numerous. In twelve jubilees, wherein 
I have presided, more than forty Protes- 
tants have entered the church; a great 
number still are preparing to share the 
same happiness, — and I have hardly gone 
over the half of Kentucky.' 

The next conmiunication of the bishop 
covers a statistical account of his diocese, 
drawn up by M. Kenrick, a young Irish 
priest, of whom he speaks in the highest 
terms. 

Did our limits permit, it would be grati- 
fying to give this document entire. But, 
in fact, the preceding extracts will enable 
our readers to form a judgement for them- 
selves of the extent to which this ecclesi- 
astical enterprise, on the part of Rome, has 
reached. Yet we must give another ex- 
tract, and in addition remark, that four let- 
ters are published from M. Champonnier, 
' apostolic missionary' at Vincennes, with 



* Less is probably meant than meets the ear in 
these unwelcome and even apparently arrogant 
sounds. 

t And can Rome begin already to calculate on its 
termination i ' Timeo Danaoi et dona fereotes*— we 
may well eiclaim. 



interesting details respecting labours in 
that direction — for oven parts of which, 
however, we have at this time no room. 

The extract we propose to give consists 
of editorial remarks on intelligence respect- 
ing the * Mission of Ohio.' The editor, at 
the commencement of No. xvi. publislied 
in Jan. 1829, observes : 

* In our 9th number, we gave the Asso- 
ciation some interesting details respecting^ 
the establishment of the bishopric of Cin- 
cinnati ; we exhibited the wants of this im- 
mense diocese, and recounted the first la- 
bours of the Prelate, to whom the Holy See- 
has committed the charge of this rising^ 
church. Mgr. Fenwick has already em- 
ploved all his resources in laying the foun- 
dation of a cathedral ; aided by the Asso- 
ciation for the Propagation of the Faith, he 
has seen this edifice gradually rise ; and at 
length, on the 17th of December, 1826, he 
was enabled to celebrate its consecration. 
Eleven other churches or chapels have 
been built in different parishes. The Pro- 
testants themselves rejoice at the siffht of 
these temples erected to the true God, and 
feel a peculiar attachment for the Catholic 
worship, whose pomp and splendor form so 
striking a contrast with the barrenness and 
nudity of Protestant worship. 

' The number of missionaries in Ohio has 
not increased ; on the contrary, some of the 
assistants of the venerable Bishop of Cin-^ 
cinnati have quitted him for various rea- 
sons. One of uie most zealous amon^ them, 
M. Bellamy, who resided at Raisin river, in 
Michigan, has embarked for the missions of 
the East. He has not been deterred by the 

f poverty and wretchedness which were his 
ot. His apostolic courage has conducted 
him to a country where there are greater 
privations to support, greater conficts to 
sustain, greater evils to endure. 

< We ought here to notice the difference 
between tne Oriental missions and the mis- 
sions to America. In China and at Tong- 
King is found a polytheism, less brilliant, 
indeed, than that of^^ the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but equally as abject. Temples and 
idols are beheld in every place ; courts, in 
which Christians are arraigned, and unjust 
judges who consign to punishment the 
worshippers of the true God. The Empe- 
rors, Ming-Meng and Tao-Kwang,*like the 
persecuting tyrants of ancient Rome, hate 
the religion of Jesus Christ, and proscribe 
his disciples , but they meet, among their 
own subjects, courageous imitators of the 
primitive martyrs, who repeat before the 
mandarin the heroic confession I am a. 
Christian ! and mount the scaffold, sing- 
ing the hymn of thanksgiving. The mis- 
sionaries who are evangelising these coun- 

* Such ig the English spelling authorised by Dr. 
Morrison. The French is Minh-Meah, Tao-Kovuui. 
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tries, worthy succesBors of the Apostles, at overj step. Often does niffht overtake 

have more than once with their blood fer- them in the midst of the woods. The his- 

tilised the soil, which before they had mois- sing of snakes, and cries of ferocioos beasts 

tened with their sweat and their tears, sound in their ears. The ruins of an In- 

Everj year they have the consolation of dian hut afford them a retreat, and thej 

causing many hundreds of infidels to aban- fall asleep reflecting that Providence is 

don the worship of their false gods, and of watching over them. Oh power of chari- 

regenerating, in the holy waters of bap- ty ! O prodigy of apostolic zeal ! 

tism, many thousand! of pagan children, i The missions of America are of high 

in danger ofdeath Heresy has not follow- importance to the Church. The supera- 

ed us upon this field of battle; in her fa- bundant population of ancient Europe is 

vour the voice of the blood of martyrs has flowing toward the United States. Each 

never been heard j she cannot inspire her one arrives, not with his religion, but with 

converts with courage to die for her.* his indifference. The greater part are dis- 

Let us now consider the missions of poged to embrace the doctrine, whatever it 

America. In this country we find not, as be, which is first preached to them. We 

in India, a goyerment which proscribes j^ust make haste ; the moments are pre- 

christianitv. The government of the Unit- cious. America may one day become the 

cd States has thought fit to adopt a com- centre of civilization ; and, shall truth or 

Slete indifference toward all the religions, error establish there its empire.? If thb 

Iissionanes, therefore, have neither per- prqtestant sects are beforehand with 

secution to fear, nor protection to hope, pg^ „ ^,n. be difficult to destrot 

Their ministry, however, is not the less la- their influence. 

^°Tis ewy to conceive what fatigue , * Mgr. Fenwick' adds the editor, Ms la. 
must be enddred, and what perils must be ^°"n^§ ^^^ an admirable zed to combat 
incurred by those apostolic men, who are ^'}^ influence of the protestant sects in the 
travelling without cessation the rugged mission entrusted to Jiim. Numerous con- 
mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee, or versions have already crowned his efforts ; 
the forests of Ohio, Missouri, Indiana, II- *"** ^^^'^^ ®7«" been able to establish a 
linois, etc. The trkveller, whom necessi- convent all the nuns of which are protes. 
ty conducts into these desert portions of tants, who have abjured their former faith, 
the United States, cannot penetriTte them But we have no space for further ez- 
without tremblinff. He must scale preci- ^^^^ ^^^ t^jg ^^^^i interesting, and to 
pices, traverse the streams, the muddy , ... . "* . " -^ 
marshes, the tangled woods; his progrei ^ humiliating correspondence. It re- 
is disputed by ferocious beasts and loath- mains only to state briefly what was done 
some reptiles ; during the day he is terrifi- in France for the last year, toward sustain- 
ed at the vast solitude which surrounds - ^^ ^^^^3,, missions in our heretofore 
him, — and fears ho shall fall into the midst « *,, , t, n li* 
of some tribe of inhospitable savages ; and fondly-termed Protestant Republic ;— con- 
when night arrives, he enjoys no repose — cerning which we should not speak in such 
for, if he sleeps, it is but a disturbed slum- terms, were it not that we know the relig- 
ber His excited imagination presents j^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ precisely what the cor- 
continually before him the rattle-snake, the *^ .... * 
tiger of the forest, or bear of the moui^in, rupt heart and the proud imagination of 
or alligator of the stream. Charity, evan- man craves — splendid, specious and super- 
gelicaf zeal alone can engage the missiona- ficial in its forms— indulgent in its permis- 

ries to suffer exile in these distant regions. „• „„ ^o««/»;on„ ♦« ♦»,* ^-u ««-«. ;« :♦- 

■Eiir^i r J -xu f*! /. sions, especially to ine ncn — easy in its 
Each of them is charged with a parish of ,. / .^ . ., , 
sixty, eighty or near a hundred leagues in pcnances, which pacify the guilty, and en- 
extent. They traverse it unceasingly, to courage to new crimes, as easily pardoned 
furnish the catholics confided to their care —Beductive and magnificent in its promis- 
witli the aids of their ministry ; and the , . 1.. -t, ic • « «i. m .u i* 
year closes before they have been able to ««^ ^"^ ^^'^^^''^^ '^""^^ '^ff*"^^' ^^« Truth of 
visit them all. Genuine pilgrims on earth, God, and substituting for it the vanity of 
they make no where a long abode ; noth- useless traditions — cruel and vindictive in 
in^ stops them in their apostolic career, its enmities, though it retain amiable and 
neither the penctraUng cold nor the over- ^^^^^^e men within its bounds-rotten as 
powermgr heat — ^both excessive in this cli- . 

mate. They advance with no other arms * system, and in regard to its factitious 

than a cross, for in the cross they find the pomp of ceremonies, dignities and orders, 

necessary strength to sustain such fatigue, though possessing many elements of truth 

and to despise the many dangers they meet j • cs • ^ j • . j ^t. .^ 1 
f_ •' ^ "^ — and in Scripture designated as the Moth- 

• Are the martyrs under Mary of England, and the *** °f ^O^rlots^ aild of the ahfmUnatwng of the 

other perseoutort of protectants, forgotten i But, $arth. 
posfiblj, thej were not heretics. 
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In 1828 the Araociation for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith collected a Bvanf which, 
with an amount on hand, made 271,999 
francs, 75 centimes ; of which they were 
able to distribute among the several mis- 
sions 254,939 fir. 70 c. Of this last amount 
there was assigned to the Missions of 
America the sum of 120,000 francs — being 
about $24,000. The items were as follows : 

To Mgr. Fen wick, bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, in Ohio 20,000 fr. 

To Mgr. Richard, bishop of De- 
troit, in Michigan 7,500 

To M^. Flacret, bishop of Bards- 
town, in Kentucky . 20,000 

To Mgr. Rosati, bishop of St. Lou- 
is, and Administrator of New 
Orleans: For Missouri 20,000 

For Louisiana . . 10,000 

To Mgr. Portier, bishop of Mo- 
bile, in Alabama . 15,000 

To Mgr. Whitefield, archbishop 

of Baltimore . 5,000 

To Mffr. Dubois, bishop of New 
York .... 7,500 

To Mgr. England, bp. of Charles- 
ton 5,000 

To M.Bachelot, Apostolic Prefect 

of the Sandwich Islands . 10,000 



We have not the means of giving an ac- 
curate statistical view of the number be- 
longing to the Papal Church in the United 
States. We shall endeavor to do this at a 
future day — perhaps in our next number. 
The population belonging to this Church i 
has been variously stated. We are inclin- 
ed to believe it to be half a million. The 
Archbishop of this Church is James Whit- 
field, of Baltimore. Bishops, Benedict Jo- 
seph Flaget of Bardstown, Ky., John Eng- 
land of Charleston, S. C, Edward Fen- 
wick of Cincinnati, Ohio, Joseph Rosati of 
St. Louis, Mo., Benedict Joseph Fenwick 
of Boston, John Dubois of New York, Mi- 
chael Portier of Mobile, John B. M. David 
of Mauricastro, and coadjutor to the Bishop 
of Bardstown, Henry Conwell of Philadel- 
phia. They have periodical publications 
at Charleston, S. C, Hartford, and Boston. 
A Convention of the prelates met at Balti- 
more in October last, and addressed a pas- 
toral letter to the laity in the United States. 
The principal matters of exhortation are — 
necessity of greatly increasing the number 
of the priests — ^the importance of the edu- 
cation of children—influence through means 
of the press — interpreting the scriptures 
" according to the ananimoas content of the 



Church*'— adherence to the principles and 
government of the Church — urgency of ef- 
forts to disseminate the true faith, Slc. — 
We trust in God that the " Mother Church" 
is not to become in the United States what 
she is now in southern or even in central 
Europe. But this is to be prevented, let it 
be remembered, and pondered well, by far 
greater efforts on the part of Protestants, to 
spread tlie Word of Life, and the blessings 
of a Christian ministry. The efforts ofJesU' 
its are nat to he despised. Eds. 

VARIOUS NOTICES OP RELIGIOUS DENOM- 
INATIONS IN OTHER PARTS OP THE 
WORLD. 

I. British Possession! in North Amp.rica. 

Episcopal Church. There are two Epis- 
copal dioceses — those of JVova Scotia^ in- 
cluding Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Bermudas ; and 
of Quebec, including the two Canadas. Of 
the diocese of Nova Scotia, John Inglis, 
o.D. is Bishop. The number of inferior 
clergy is 67. Of the diocese of Quebec, 
Charles James Stewart, d. d. is Bishop. 
The number of inferior clergy is 72. 

Baptists. As wo have stated, in oar ta- 
bles, the number of Baptist clergymen, as- 
sociations, &c. we will not here repeat 
them. In the Province of Nova Scotia 
there have recently been considerable ac- 
cessions to the Baptist churches. 

Methodists. There is oue Methodist 
Conference in Canada, and about 10,000 
members of that communion. They are 
principally found in Upper Canada. Un- 
der the care of the Methodist missions in 
Canada, there are 1,454 Indians, 981 of 
whom are regular communicants. 

Romish Church. There are 4 dioceses — 
Quebec, Upper Canada, Montreal, Prince 
Edward's Island. We have no means of 
ascertaining the number of the Romish 
priests in Canada. It is stated in an arti- 
cle on Canada, published not long since in 
the North American Review, that the cler- 
gy in Canada have no connexion with the 
See of Rome. They are educated at homo, 
and are supported by the 26th part of the 
grain raised on the land of the Catholics, 
which amounts, on the average^ to about 
£300 per annum to each priest. 

Grkat Britaiit. 

Episcopal Church. The two ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces into which England is divid- 
ed, are Canterbury and York. The Arch- 
bishop of York is William Howley, d. d. ; 
of Canterbury, Edward Venables Vernon. 
D. D. The number of Bishoprics is 25. All 
the Bishops have a seat in the House of 
Lords, except the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. The Archdeacon is the iMistant of* 
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the Bishop. The other dignitaries are the 
dean9, prebendaries, canons, <&c. ; the in- 
ferior clergy are the rectors, vicars, and 
curates. The Church of Ireland is gov- 
erned by 4 Archbishops, Armagh, Dublin, 
Casbel, and Tuam. The number of Bish- 
ops is 18. The whole Episcopal popula- 
tion of Ireland is somewhat over 300,000. 
The number of Bishops in Scotland is 6, 
besides a Missionary Bishop, representing 
the Church on the continent of Europe. 
The number of Scotch Episcopal congre- 
gations may be about 70, and the popula- 
Uon 30,000 

The whole number of Episcopal clergy- 
men, in all parts of the world, is not mr 
from 23,000, and the population 11,000,000. 

Presbyterians. The Church of Scotland 
is a national Church, supported by tithes. 
John Knox was the founder. The Gene- 
ral Assembly meets annually in May, and 
is the ultimate appeal in religious matters. 
The Westminster Confession of Faith was 
adopted by the Church in 1647. In 1824 
there were connected with this Church 15 
synods, 78 presbyteries, 900 parishes, 51 
cnapels. For various reasons, the follow- 
ing secessions have, at various times, been 
made : — 1, United Associate Synod — % As- 
sociate Synod — 3, Original Burgher Associ- 
ate Synod — 4, Constitutional Presbytery — 
5, Relief Synod; — in all, 33 presbyteries, 
474 churches, and 415 ministers. In Eng- 
land there may be about 300 congregations 
of Presbyterians, and a population of 60 or 
70,000 ; in Ireland about 240 ministers, and 
a population of 800 or 900,000^. 

Independents. They forn^Wie largest 
body of English Dissenters except the 
Methodists. They resemble, in many re- 
spects, the Congregational ists of New Eng- 
land." They have several flourishing acad- 
emies or colleges, and are earnestly engag- 
ed in the various benevolent enterprises of 
the day. In 1824 the number of churches 
was computed at 1,024, and of ministers 
950. They have much increased since 
that time. 

Of the Whitefieldite Methodists, Lady 
Huntington's Connexion, Scotch and Irish 
Independents, &c. there were in 1824 about 
300 churches and 300 ministers. 

Baptists. Particular Baptists. This term 
is applied to distinguish those who believe 
in a limited atonement from those who hold 
to a general atonement, or the General 
Baptists. In 1820 the Particular Baptists 
had 670 churches, and the General 100. 
They have probably increased considerably 
since. 

Wesleyan Methodists. From the Minutes 
of the last Annual Conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, (1829,) it appears that 
there are in England and Ireland 984 
travelling preachers, and in Great Britain 
297,527 members, being an increase, dur- 



ing the last year, of 2,335. The num- 
ber of persons under the care of the foreign 
missions is 39,660. There are two or three 
small seceding bodies of Methodists in 
England. 

There are also several smaller sects, 
which we have not space to notice. 

Frakce. 

Number of Catholics 29/)00,000; the 
number of clergy amount to between 30 
and 40,000. The students preparing for 
holy orders are 30,000 in addition. The 
annual expenditure on the clergy is from 
4 to $5,000,000. The Reformed (Calvin- 
istic) church of France has, as it appears 
from a table Just published, 305 ministers, 
438 places of worship, and 451 Bible Asso- 
ciations. The number of Lutherans we do 
not know. 

Germany. 

In the German states there are about 
5,000,000 of Catholics ; 2,500,000 Calvin- 
ists, and 11,000,000 Lutherans. During 
the last half of the eighteenth century, e- 
vangelical religion experienced a great de- 
cline in Germany. Since 1804, in conse- 
quence of the circulation of the Bible, and 
by the labors of a few distinguished men, a 
new era has commenced of Tierht and prac- 
tical godliness. Some of the Catholics nave 
been active in circulating the word of life. 

Note. — Our limits do not allow us to ex- 
tend our notices any further. We are a- 
ware that what we have said in regard to 
the Religious Denominations, in Foreign 
Countries, is of a miscellaneous nature, 
still it may be of some service. We 
hope, with the blessing of a kind Provi- 
dence, to present at a future day, an accu- 
rate and complete view of the Religious 
Denominations in Great Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe, in connexion with 
their respective histories, doctrines, efforts 
to extena the gospel, &c. We close our 
annual view of the Religious world with 
the following table from the American AU 
manac. 



Inhabitants of the Earth, divided ace^rding- 
to their religious belief. 

The two following estimates are accord- 
ing to the geographers, Malte-!BSrun and 
Hassel. 

Malte-Brun. HasMl. 

116,000,000 134,000,000 
70,000,000 62,000,000 
42,000,000 55,000,000 



Catholics . . 
Greek Church 
Protestants . . 

Total Christians, 
Jews .... 
Mahometans . 
Pagans . . . 



228,000,000 

4,000,000 

100,000,000 

310,000,000 



251,000,000 

3,ooo,ooe 

120,000,009 
560,000,000 



Total Inh. of globe 642,000,000 924,000,000 
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Report! or Agents. 



In the last number of the Quarterly Re- 
gister and Journal it was stated that sever- 
al agents had been appointed to labour, in 
behalf of the Society, in different parts of 
the country. In the present number, we 
shall give some account of their efforts and 
success by laying before our readers an aln 
stract of their several reports for the Quar- 
ter. 

Rev. Wm. Cogswell. 
To the Secretary of the Am. £d. Soc. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to your request, I now for- 
ward to you a brief sketch of my labours to 
the present time, in the service of the A- 
merican Education Society, and their re- 
sults. I entered into their employment 
on the 20th of August. I began my la- 
bours in Middlesex County in this State, 
bat, in the course of a week or two, at the 
request of the Executive Committee, I lofl 
my field of labour to attend the Anniversa- 
ries of the Branch Societies of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. I was kindly receiv- 
ed by these bodies, and I endeavoured, on 
my part, to reciprocate like feelings, and 
assured them of the cordial cooperation of 
the Directors of the Parent Society, in the 
important and exalted work of raising up 
and qualifying a host of youn^ men for the 
ministry of the gospel. Owmg to the on- 
ffagements of Christians in New Hampshire 
in Domestic missions and the Bible cause, 
for the latter of which they have pledged 
themselves to raise in two years twelve 
thousand dollars, and their great efforts the 
year past to relieve Dartmouth College 
fifom its pecuniary embarrassment, the New 
Hampshire Branch could not, at present, 
be stimulated to greater efforts in the cause 
of the Am. Ed. Soc. But little will be ac- 
complished in that State in behalf of our 
enterprise the year ensuing, although the 
Branch seems rightly to appreciate the im- 
portance of the object. Probably more will 
be effected another year. — The Vermont 
Branch is rising. In consequence of an 
alteration in their constitution, at the last 
meeting, the Society has become in its na- 
ture and operations a State Institution, and 
will I think deeply interest the feelings of 
the community in general. It promises to 
be an efficient Auxiliary. They pledged 
themselves to raise the present year money 
enough to supply the wants of their own 
Beneficiaries, or, at least, two thousand 
dollars. — After my visit to Vermont, I re- 
turned to my fiela of labour in Middlesex 
County. Here I have been performing the 
duties of my agency, when in the service 
of the Society, excepting a week, which I 
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spent in attending as delegate of the Pa- 
rent Society the Annual Meeting of the 
Essex County Aux. Education Society at 
Ipswich, and the Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety of Newburyport and vicinity. The 
County Society pledged themselves to 
make strenuous efforts to raise the current 
year for the Parent Institution two thou- 
sand dollars. The President of the Socie- 
ty, the Hon. William B. Banister, is a 
warm friend of Education Societies, as well 
as of the cause of benevolent Institutions 
in general. Besides some other contribu- 
tions, which may be expected occasionally 
from benevolent individuals and Societies, 
three Temporary Scholarships were pledg- 
ed in Newburyport — one by a Ladies' So- 
ciety, and two by the Gentlemen's Associ- 
ation of Newburyport and vicinity. The 

result of my labors is the pledge of one 
Permanent Scholarship, eleven Temporary 
Scholarships, six Honorary Lifemember- 
ships of the Parent Society, six Lifemem- 
berships of the Middlesex County Society, 
the establishment of seven Ladies' Socie- 
ties, which will contribute annually to the 
funds of the Society ; and collecting in 
money rising of five hundred dollars, most 
of which has proceeded from the above 
named sources. This money has been paid 
over either to the Treasurer of the Parent 
Society, or of the Countv Auxiliary. I 
have also obtained sixty subscribers for the 
Quarterly Register and Journal, and re- 
ceived the pay for them all, except two, 
and remitted it to the Agent for that con- 
cern. Every Minister in the country 
ought to give his name at once for this pe- 
riodical, as it contains a fund of informa- 
tion vastly important to Clergymen, which 
can be obtained from no other work. I 
have also corrected the statistics of the 
Churches and Ministers, connected with 
the General Convention of Vermont and of 
the General Association of New Hamp- 
shire. I have seen and conversed with 
seventeen pious indigent young men in re- 
gard to preparing themselves ror the work 
of the Ministry, some of whom have al- 
ready concluded to do it, and applied for 
assistance ; and a portion of the others will 
probably apply at some future time. — In 
my travels, I have visited a number of Ac- 
ademies, and, where there have been ben- 
eficiaries, have conversed and prayed with 
them, and also obtained the statistics of 
these Institutions. — In all my intercourse 
with the christian community, I have been 
well received, and feel grateful to God for 
all iJie kind attentions, which have been 
shown me, as also to the individuals, who 
have bestowed them. — It is but proper here 
to remark, that owin^ to my engagements 
at Dedham in relation to my oismierioii 
firom my pastoral charge ana the eettlt- 
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ment of a lueceBsor in office, I felt it my 
duty to suspend my agency in the service 
of the Society, during the term of three 
weeks. This I did under a full conviction, 
that circumstances required it, and that the 
Board of Directors would perfectlv acqui- 
esce in my doing it. — May the smiles of a 
gracious and approving Heaven ever at- 
tend all exertions for me building up of 
the Redeemer's kingdom through the in- 
strumentality of the American Education 
Society. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

Jan. 12, 1830. William Cogswell. 

Rev. Henry Little. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

JindoveVf Jan. 9, 1830. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

I have preached ten Sabbaths, and spent 
eleven weeks in the county of Essex in 
Massachusetts. The towns and parishes 
visited are Haverhill, Bradford, West New- 
bury, Amesburv, Salisbury, Byfield, Old 
Rowley .Ipswich, Essex, Manchester, Glou- 
cester, l^im, Danvers, Andover, and Me- 
thuen. The amount already raised in each 
parish yon will see in another place. 

Afler I had preached one Sabbath, I 
rode through the county, saw the minis- 
ters, and made appointments. I then pre- 
sented my object agreeably to these ap- 
pointments, and at the close visited the 
parishes which came in the first part of 
mv course, to receive the money collected. 
Thus to learn what was to be done, to ac- 
commodate the ministers, and at last to 
finish the business as far as practicable, 
has obliged me to travel much further than 
I at first supposed would be necessary. 
The whole distance travelled over is at 
least 600 miles. This of course has taken 
some time, and has been attended with 
some expense ; but I have been unable to 
devise any other plan, which on the whole 
seemed better for the Society. It has been 
a prominent object with me to urge the 
importance of making all subscriptions and 
donations annual. How I have succeed- 
ed, other vears must tell. 

I have been received with apparent cor- 
diality by both ministers and people, and 
have neard but few objections to the prin- 
ciples and operations of the Society. The 
principle of loaning money to beneficiaries, 
and that of a strict supervision over them, 
Have contributed much to my success. I 
have found parents in the county who 
practise both these principles with their 
own sons. 

I have met with but few young men so 
fitted by nature and grace for the gospel 
ministry, that I could very strenuously 
urge them to commence a course of study. 
The greater proportion of such men in this 
eoanty ha^e already been induced to com- 
m^noe an academical course. 



The two parishes in Amesburv, the two 
in Andover, two in Danvers, "West Brad- 
ford, Essex, and Byfield have paid but 
a part of what is subscribed. Female So- 
cieties in Lynn, West Haverhill, and Glou- 
cester Harbour are expecting to contributa 
about $15,00 each. 

The sums actually received from the dif> 
ferent parishes are as follows. 

Lynn 9 00 

Sandy Bay 40 00 

Beverly 2 00 

Manchester 12 35 

Essex 11 20 

East Bradford 13 50 

West Newbury, 2d Parish ... 27 32 

North Haverhill and Plaistow . . 13 37 

East Haverhill 6 90 

Haverhill, 1st Parish 72 00 

West Bradford 22 35 

Amesbury, West Parish .... 3 75 

do. East Parish .... 6 00 

West Salisbury 8 25 

East Salisbury 1 80 

Byfield 8 25 

Old Rowley 55 36 

Ipswich 63 95 

Danvers, North Parish . . . . 44 09 

Methuen 12 50 

Andover Theolog. Seminary . . 51 00 

Andover S. Parish subscribe ^and > aa nn 

in part collected last year ) 

Andover S. Parish in 1830 ... 22 20 



Total 



$573 14 



You see by the above account, that I 
have received $573 14. In addition to 
this, there is, I have no doubt, at least 
$100, collected in Danvers S. Parish, and 
about $100 more will be made up in Ando- 
ver and the west parish in Boxford. These 
two sums with what will soon be forward- 
ed by the President, Agents, and Female 
Societies, in several of the parishes which 
I have visited, will make up $800, even if 
we do not include the $51 which I had no 
hand in collecting at Andover Theological 
Seminary." 

Rev. John K. Touiro. 

Mr. Young has preached on behalf of 
the Society in Boxford, Topsfield, Ham- 
ilton, Beverly, (Rev. Mr. Otiphant's Socie- 
ty,) and Marblehead, in Essex county, 
Mass.; in each of which places he wm 
kindly received, and in most subscriptions 
were obtained, which will be noticed as 
they are remitted to the Treasury. 

Mr. Young's field of labour waa after- 
wards chiefly in Hampden county, Mass., 
where an Auxiliary Education Society wu 
formed several years ago. In conaequence 
of f pecial efibrta which the fiiends of be- 
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MvoUnce wn making at this time, in fa- 
▼our of the American Bible Society, Mr. 
Toan^ was compelled to defer his agency 
for a short time ; but subsequently he vis- 
ited most of the towns in the county, and 
Tolland in Conn., and preached to inter- 
ested audiences. He found that very little 
had been done for this important object of 
Christian benevolence ; some had forgot- 
ten that an Auxiliary Society had been 
formed ; and but two ministers, whom he 
met with, had previously been made life 
members of the Parent Society. Owing to 
the unchristian character and conduct of a 
few beneficiaries, several years ago, and to 
other causes, prejudices of a serious na- 
ture were found to exist in many places a- 
gainst Education Societies, and these add- 
ed much to the difficulties with which Mr. 
Toung had to contend. Notwithstanding 
these impediments, he was enabled to pros- 
ecute his agency with a good degree of 
success, and to prepare the way for a more 
liberal support in after years of the cause 
in which the Society is engaged. The ac- 
count of subscriptions and money receiv- 
ed, will be given hereafter. 

Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 
The field of labour assigned to Mr. Clark 
is, for the present, the Western Reserve, in 
Ohio. Devout acknowledgements are due 
to God, for the success which has hitherto 
crowned the efiTorts of Mr. Clark, in this 
new and very interesting field of labour. 
Thirty years ago the Western Reserve was 
an entire wilderness. Now it contains 
100,000 inhabitants, spread over a territory 
as large as Connecticut — and, for the most 
part, they are descendants of the " Pil- 
grims.*' The Reserve is divided into 8 
counties — Ashtabula and Trumbull, in the 
eastern section ; Geauga, Cuyahoga, Por- 
tage, Medina, and Loraine, in the central 
section ; and Huron county on the western 
section. The last county includes what 
is called the " Fire Land," and contains 
500,000 acres. The number of Presbyteri- 
an ministers is about 60, and the churches 
over 100. Some knowledge of the religious 
state of the Reserve may be inferred from 
the fact, that while it contains but one 
eighth of the territory, it possesses one third 
of the Presbyterian ministers and churches 



of the whole State of Ohio. The flourish- 
ing college recently established at Hudson, 
in Portage co. will doubtless prepare many 
pious and gifted youth for the ministry. It 
has sprung up among a people who know 
how to appreciate the benefits of a Christian 
and educated ministry, and is to be traced 
to the same spirit which founded Harvard 
and Tale. 

Mr. Clark was present at the meeting of 
the Synod of the Western Reserve, which 
met at Hudson in October, and was per- 
mitted to submit the object of his agency 
to the members of that body. It was vot- 
ed unanimously to form a Society, to be 
called the 

WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH OP THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

A Constitution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen : 

Rev. Charles B. Storrs, Professor of The- 
ology, &c. in the W. R. College, Pres't; 
David Hudson, Esq. V. Pres't; Professor 
Rufus Nutting, Secretary; Dea. As)Bihel 
Kilborn, Treas. ; Gen. Augustus Baldwin, 
Auditor; Rev. John Keyes, Rev. William 
Hanford, Rev. Alvan Nash, Rev. Samuel 
Bissell, Rev. Stephen Peet, Rev. Daniel 
W. Lathrop, and Harmon Kingsbury, Esq. 
Directors. 

Official information of the formation of 
the Branch has been received from Profes- 
sor Nutting, Secretary j and three letters 
have been received from Mr. Clark, giving 
a detailed view of his labours and success 
to the 15th of January, 1830. In a future 
number we shall hope to state minutely 
the results of Mr. Clark's exertions in the 
different places which he visited. For the 
present, our limits do not allow us to do 
more than quote the following summary, 
as given in the last letter received, and an 
extract of a deeply interesting character. 

"Jan. 15,1830. 

" I have now finished this county (Port- 
age) excepting Ravenna, which I shall 
leave till spring. I will give you a sum- 
mary of my success in this county. I have 
raised, either by donation or subscription, 
about $450, to be paid this year — formed 8 
Sewing Societies, and 8 Agricultural Soci- 
eties — obtained 20 subscribers to the Quar. 
Reg. and Jour. — and conversed with three 
or four young men upon the subject of 
studying for the ministry, only one of 
whom will probably study. Pioos young 
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men in this county are very few in num- 
ber. During the last month I have push- 
ed the formation of Agricultural Societies 
to some extent. It is an experiment, and 
I do not know whetiier it will succeed or 
not ; but I have strong hopes that it will. 
If it does, the avails will be a clear gain, for 
this plan takes notliing from other subscrip- 
tions." 

" Dec. 18, 1829. 

'^ You see that I make slow work. I 
have adopted the principle of being thor- 
ough. I leave nothing undone which can 
be done for the present. I do all myself, 
and go from house to house, and obtain all 
that IS obtained." 

Alluding to the great efibrts which the 

pious settlers at the West are compelled to 

make to support the cause of religion, and 

the noble spirit of disinterestedness with 

which they make these efforts, Mr. Clark 

says ;— 

*' There are many men in these towns 
who give yearly for preaching from $10 to 
$30, and that, too, in some places, for 
only half of the time. I must say to the 
honor of this people, that I have seen more 
of a spirit of benevolence manifested among 
them, than I ever witnessed in New Eng- 
land. There are indeed many here, as 
in other places, who adopt the principle, 
" keep wnat you have, and get what you 
can." The instances of self-denial which 
I witness are calculated to cheer, encour- 
age, and to press me forward in the ^reat 
cause in which I am engaged. I, indeed, 
not unfrequently meet with unpleasant 
things. Still I am not discouraged. Nor do 
I regret that I entered this service. I now be- 
lieve that the hand of Providence has direct- 
ed me to labor in this great cause, for a short 
time at least. And upon the whole, 1 only 
regret that I am not better prepared, both by 
personal experience and personal holiness, 
for this mighty work. I say mighty, for I 
cannot contemplate it in all its bearings, 
without feeling that the interests of our 
country — the interests of religion — and I 
may say, every thing that is worth possess- 
ing, — are pending on the success which at- 
tends the business of raising up ministers 
of the Lord Jesus. When I hear such ex- 
pressions as these, ^ I know the building 
will go up, but I want a hand in it' — - I 
will five without tea or coffee" — ' I would 
work all uight if health would permit, to 
obtain something for this object,' — I ain 
encouraged. These J have heard, and the 
sincerity with which they were spoken has 
been proved by the contribution of more 
than the * widow's mite.' A minister's 

widow in A , said that her property 

was about to be sold at auction, neverthe- 
less she would give a dollar ; for €rod had 
always blessed her in such deeds. She 
once subscribed 50 cents to the T. Society, 



but did not know how she was to pay it. 
A few days after, she unexpectedly receiv- 
ed a letter from a friend containing $200/' 

Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society was held in Boston on the 13th 
of January. 

Jfe^ Applications. 

Forty eight young men, belonging to 
four Theological Seminaries, eight Colle- 
ges and eleven Academies, were upon re- 
conmiendation of their several Examining 
Committees placed upon the funds, in the 
usual form. 

Whole number assisted. 
The following table exhibits the whole 
number assisted, the present quarter, by 
the Boards of the Parent Society, and of 
the Branches, together with the amount of 
appropriations. This list does not include 
the whole number under patronage, ai 
some were absent from their places of ed- 
ucation at the time of making out the re- 
turns ; and some on account of distance re- 
ceive aid but twice a year. 

Men. Approp. 

Parent Society 203 .. . $S>78 

Maine Branch 19 . . . 358 

New Hamp. Br. 8 . . . 132 

Conn. Br. 51 . . . 982 

Presbyterian 107 .. . 1724 

388 6774 

The Western Reserve and the North 
Western Branches, are included in the 
above table under the head of the Parent 
Society. The whole number of beneficia- 
ries under patronage is not far from 400 — 
These belonor to about 60 Institutions. 
More have been aided the present quarter 
than at any one preceding meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

Funds. 
Wo have exhii>ited faithfully the wants 
of the Society in regard to funds in our 
past numbers. The fa^ct has been stated, 
again and again that applications for aid 
have increased faster than the pecuniary 
means of supplying them. Urged on by 
the cries of thousands and millions of des- 
titute fellow men, and by the unequivocal 
voice of the religious community, the Board 
of Directors have given pledges of afsis- 
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tance to young men of suitable character 
and promiie in the United States who 
should apply for aid, and be willing to con- 
form to the economical requisitions of the 
Society. Many, in every part of the coun- 
try have heard these pledges given, and 
with raised hopes have called upon tlie 
Directors to redeem them. Unwilling 
to disappoint their just expectations and 
resting with firm confidence upon the in- 
creasing liberality of the friends of the So- 
ciety, the Board of Directors have author- 
ized expenditures beyond their resources, 
till the time has arrived when common jus- 
tice demands that they should involve the 
Treasury no farther. A heavy debt hangs 
upon it which must bo lightened before it 
can sustain the increasing demands which 
are made upon it. The receipts for past 
quarters have been stated before. During 
the last, they were little more than half 
enough to meet appropriations. We have 
no motive, and no wish to withold the 
whole truth on tliis subject, and we feel 
ourselves bound to state therefore that 
without an increase of funds soon, from the 
friends and supporters of this sacred enter- 
prise j the appropriations must he diminished 
€T entirely discontinued to some young men 
under the patronage of the Society. No 
Branch Society, except the Presbyterian, 
has yet been able to sustain its beneficia- 
ries without drawing largely on tlie funds 
of the Parent Society, every quarter. Till 
recently, there was no exception to the re- 
mark. Through the generous and spirited 
exertions of the Presbyterian Branch, the 
appropriations within its limits have been 
made entirely from its funds, and tlie most 
timely aid has been rendered by the Branch 
to the General Treasury. The above facts 
have led to the appointment of several 
agents to raise funds in different parts of 
the country, and especially of New Eng- 
land. The Board have also directed the 
Executive Committee to prepare and pub- 
lish a communication to the friends of the 
Society, containing a complete view of its 
circumstances and wants, which will ren- 
der any further remarks, in this place un- 
necessary. The fact is all which can here 
be stated. We implore our readers to look 
at the spiritual prospects of our country as 
at present rapidly unfolding, and then say, 



shall a Society which is educating hun- 
dreds of pious and talented youth for the 
ministry be paralyzed — or shall it be furn- 
ished with the means of bringing forward 
a host of faithful soldiers of the cross, in 
time to resist effectually the encroachments 
of the prince of darkness ? 

Executive and Financial Committees. 
A new organization of these Committees 
has recently been made by the Board. 
The following gentlemen now compose 
the respective Committees, 

Execuiite Committee. 

Rev. Warren Fay, d. d. 
Rev. John Brown, d. d. 
Rev. B. B. Wisner, d. d. 

Secretary and Assistant Scc'ry Ex-officio. 

Fina ncial Committee . 

John Tappan, Esq. 
Samuel T. Armstrong, Esq. 
Wm. J. Hubbard, Esq. 
Treasurer of the Society, Ex officio. 

The following extract from the Rules 
will explain the duties of these Commit- 
tees. 

" Two standing Committees shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board — a Financial Com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to attend to 
the funds, and to coopenite with the Treas- 
urer in making investments in the safest 
and most productive forms ; and an Exec- 
utive Committee whose duty it shall be to 
examine and to discuss subjects of impor- 
tance, and to report on the same to the 
Board ; to afford the Secretary council 
whenever he shall request it ; and to per- 
form any business during the recess of the 
Board, which, in their judgement, the in- 
terests of the Society may require. They 
shall keep a record of all their proceed- 
ings, which record shall be read to the 
Board at their regular, or otlier meetings, 
for their approval." 

Western Agency 
established at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
We are happy to state that the Rev. 
Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary of this agency 
arrived at Cincinnati in November last, and 
that he has entered upon the duties of his 
office with encouraging prospects. A 
Board of Directors has recently been ap- 
pointed, and it is expected that the objects 
of the agency will be prosecuted with en- 
ergy. 

Removal of the Office of Secretary to Boston. 
The duties of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Society have become so nnmer- 
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0U8, af to render a union of the offices, in 
one place, necessary. By direction of the 
Board, Rooms have been taken, in Boston, 
at No. 52 Washington St. nearly opposite 
the Bookstore of Crocker and Brewster, 
and the Secretary has removed his family 
from Andover in pursuance of the same 
arrangement. All business with the Sec- 
retary or Treasurer, will hereafter be trans- 
acted, and all communications, donations 
&C. will be received at the Rooms of the 
Society. 

Operations of Branch Societies. 
Western Editcation Society. 
We are happy to present the following 
extract of a letter from the Rev. James 
Eells, Corresponding Secretary of the Wes- 
tern Education Society, Auxiliary to the 
Presbyterian Branch of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, dated Westmoreland, Nov. 
28, 1829. 

To the Secretary of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

** Rev. and Dear Brother. 

" Yours of the 3d ult. arrived at this 
place some time after I had entered on my 
tour northward. 

" Your request near the close of the let- 
ter leads me to present you with the result 
of this excursion. — My object was first to 
obtain the cooperation of Oswego Presbyte- 
ry, which was readily granted. — Oswego 
village will endeavour to sustain one schol- 
larship ; — Mexico and New Haven one af- 
ter this year ; Richland and Sandy Creek 
probably one ; which were all the places T 
visited in this Co. — Rev. Oliver Ayer of 
Sandy Creek will visit the remaining 
Churches in the Co. as soon as practicable, 
and raise what he can. — He will take a su- 
pervision of the interests of our Society in 
that Co. — I then passed through Jefferson 
to St. Lawrence Co. — Here 1 spent five 
sabbaths, travelled about 300 miles, — vis- 
ited nearly every Church, — and delivered 
40 discourses and addresses relating to the 
object of my agency, — formed a female as- 
sociation and appointed an agent in every 
place ) — found ministers and Christians in 
general ready to take a lively interest in 
our object ; and obtained one subscription 
with the addition of such sums as are pro- 
posed to be raised by our agents in the seve- 
ral towns ; in cash and other articles, $1,000. 
This is to be continued annually, till the 
subscribers choose to withdraw. — Of this 
sum Potsdam proposes to raise ^150, the 
Gent, one scholarship and the Laaies one ; 
Ogdensburgh $150, Gent, one and Ladies 
one scholarship. — Madrid $75, Governear 
$75, Canton $75, — East Stockholm ^75, 
Hopkinton $50, Massena $40, Wadding- 



ton $40, Norfolk 1st Chh. $30, MorrUtown 
$30, Parishville $25, South Canton $25, 
Dekalb $25, Norfolk 2d ^, Henvel pO, 
Richville $15, Hammond $15, West Stock- 
holm $15, — Edwards $16. — As money in 
this county is extremely scarce by means 
of the distance to market and a large ma- 
jority of professed Christians are poor ; I 
am fully convinced it was expement to 
prosose that those who were disposed to aid 
our Society might have the privilege of 
paying in articles in case they were not 
able to pay in money. — The town agents 
will turn such articles to cash if practica- 
ble without considerable loss : — if not they 
will be forwarded to our County Agent, 
John C. Smith of Potsdam ; who is charg- 
ed with this as an important part of his bu- 
siness. — Should there be articles which 
cannot be thus converted to cash in that 
Co., thev will be forwarded to Utica where 
we shall dispose of them in the best way 
we can. — Although there will be a consid- 
erable loss on the nominal sum given in 
articles ; yet, we shall doubtless realize a 
greater amount in cash in this way than in 
any other. — I think we may calculate, with 
a good degree of confidence, on a sum being 
raised in this Co., annually, sufiicient to 
constitute ten scholarships. — Rev. A. Brai- 
nerd Preceptor of the Academy at Potsdam 
has engaged to take a superintending A- 
gency of the Ed. cause in this Co., and will 
endeavor to visit each Society in the Co., 
personally, or by assistance of others, and 
deliver a discourse on this subject annual- 



Receipts into the Treasury of the Jhntrican 
Education Society and of its Branches^ 
from Sept. 30M, to Dec. 31, 1829. 

DONATIONS. 

Baltimore, Md. from Yo. Men's £d. Soc 

by John N. Brown, Treas. 
Boston, Yo. Men's Ed. Soc. p'd during 1829 
Carlisle, Pa. from John M'Clore 
Essex Co. Aax. Ed. Soc. from Jos. Adams 

Tr. paid him by Mr. Little, Agent 
Falmouth Fern. £d. Soc. by M.r8. Abigail 

Lewis, Treas. 
Fititoilliam, N. II. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 

Mary Sabin, Treas. 
Ooshen, Conn, from a few young Ladies, 

by Miss E. Lyman 
Ooshen, Cher. Nation^ from Jane Walker, 

a pious mulatto girl, by A. Wright 
Henniker, N. H. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc by 

Mrs. M. B. Scales, Pres. 
Leominster, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan 

Lincoln. Treas. 
Middlesex Aux. Ed. Soc. from E. P. Mack- 

inlire, Tr. by Rev. Wm. Cogswell, A- 

f;ent, the following sums 
ington, from indv. to constitute 
Rev.BAMUEL SEWALL a Lilb 
Member of the Co. Society 10 00 

Bedford, from Dr. Aaron Kittredge, 
Tr. Gent. Assoc, in part for Bed- 
ford Temporary Scholarship 36 25 
Mrs. A. Simonds, Tr. Xisdiet do. do. 5 00 
From a Frirad 1 00 



87 00 

2250 00 

30 00 


197 94 


21 79 


579 


8 00 


600 


15 00 


9 18 
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CarlMit, a OootribqtiM fi 10 

C9ue0rd, from Eer. O. Lb8oatbmayd| 

a ■aneriptioQ of indiTidu&ls 9S 00 

Drmnt, fr. H«t. KN3EPU H 12RRILL 
l«rt of ioIm. in his pviih, $10 of 
which u to coDfltitote him a Life 
MemboroftbeCo. 8oc. 13 00 

Xcft SnMwyy from Dr. B. Amet^Tr. 
of a ■aMcriptioD to cuaitituto 
RcT. LEVI SMITH a Life M«m. 
of the Go. Society 11 55 

Frmminghamf Capt. D.EiU.Tr.Oent. 

Amoc. Pram. Temp, fitebol. S{9 SO 

Min M. Kellogf , Tr. Ladies do. 1 00 

LtmM, from Dea. Wm. OaTidson, a 
eoot. in lat Ch.Ac Soc for Lowell 
Temporary Scbolarthip 96 50 

lliee Sarah Hale, Tr. Lowell Char. 
Soe. balaoee of the Sebolarabip 48 50 

Lineoin, From Silu P. Tarbell fso* 
Rev. Elijah Demond, 5. Edmund 
Wheeler, 5. A. Cole, 1. Elisha 
Uafar, 1. Calvin Smith, 1. Jo- 
nas Smith, 1. Amos Bemis, 3. A. 
Bemis, jr. 1. Miss Anna D.Brown 
3. Miss Marv Child .50 45 50 

Medf&rd, Dea. Charles James, Tr. 
Gent. Assoc, in part for Medford 
Temporary Scholarship 37 00 

Miss 8.P.MfU[oun,Tr. Ladies do.do. J8 50 

JVoMsM, from Dr. E. Buck, in part of 

a sobscription of individuals 4 00 

JVaiidk, from Dea. Samuel Fiske, to 
eons. Rev. MARTIN MOORE a 
Life Mem. of Am. Ed. Soc. 40 00 

JUmdingj, W. par. from John Damon 
Tr. Oent. Assoc, in part for their 
Scholarship 15 00 

Mrs. Sarah Reid,Tr. Ladies do. do. t) S3 

Stmtk Remdinr, Hon. John Hart 5 00 

Tewktkmrf, from Rev. JACOB COO- 
GIN, sab. in bis Soc. $10 to coo* 
stitute him Life Mem. Co. Soc. 11 00 
Do. by Ladies Assoc, to const, him 
Life Memb. Am. Ed. Soc. 40 00—439 63 

Jf0rf9lk Aox. Ed. Soc from Rev.Cal- 

▼in Hitchcock, Afent in the Co. 185 45 

PrtfMin^ Mrs. IRENE FISHER to 
constitute herself a Life Member 
of the Co. Society 15 00 

And from Mrs. F. a donation. 10 00—310 45 

Jfwtk BridMew^ery from Mark IVrkins 5 00 

JVsv rerJc, from Hon. Richard Varick, by 

Rev. Mr. Cornelius 100 00 

Jf(gmkurfport,from Fitzwillism Rofers,Tr. 
of Anx. Ed. Soc of N. Jt Vicuiity, by 
Rev. Mr. Conwell, Axent 80 00 

Jforwieh Citf, from Ladies Ed. Soc and 
the Chanty Ware-house, by Miss Sa- 
rah L. Huntinfton, Tr. Fem. Ed. Soc 

WtreetUr Co. Rel. Char. Soc by Rev. Jo- 
seph Goffe, Tr. 



31 91 
8 00 
$3495 69 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
ffenniker, N.H. from Joshua Darlios 

by Rev. Mr. Cofswell 5 00 

Wg*iam, from Edmund Kimball 5 00 — ^10 00 



INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Martyn, from A. P. Cleveland, 1 yrs. 

int. on his half 
Tappan, J. Tappan, 1 yrs. interest 



30 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 
60 00 



Bomstead, J. Bomatead 

Homes, H. Homes 

Norwich 1st. Soc from Ladies of the 
Soc. say Fem. Ed. Soc of Nor- 
wich city, aad Ch. Waie-boose 60 00—330 00 

LinS SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

IftwUk, from Miss Z. P. Grant, Praeen. of 
~ ~ ~ r. DANIEL 



TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

CharlBstom, S. C. from Jasper Cominf , 3d 
annual payment 



75 00 



INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 

Dividends on Bank Stock 135 00 

Interest on Funds loaned 350 43 — 375 43 



Amount received for present use $4336 13 

PRINCIPAL REC'd on SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Dwif ht, from Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of 

Ladies of Park St. Ch. and Soc. in part 93 50 
First Presb.Ch. Balirmore, from Yo.Men*s 

Ed. Soc. by John N. Brown, Tr. 1000 00 

Saco A, Biddeford, from Lauristoo Ward t(8 00 

Worcester, from Mrs. R. King, Salem 81 77 

$li62 37 
Clothing rtceived this quarter, 

FitiwUliam^ N.H. Fem. Ed. So. by Mrs.Mary 
babin, Tr. 1 piece black dressed cloth, value 
19,00. Also 1 piece white Flannel 7,63 36 63 

HennikeTf N. H. Fem, Ed. Soc by Mrs. Nan- 
cy B. Scales. Pres. 16 3-3 yards fulled Cloth. 

Leominster, rem. Ed. Soc. and other friends, 
by Miss Susan Lincoln, a Box, valued at 39 60 

M'ewtonf E. par. Friendly Soc. by Wm. Jack- 
son, Esq. 32 shirts valued at 34 67 

A*ew Jpswichy N. H. Fem. Readinf Char. Soc. 
by Miss Lydia C. SalTord, Pr. Jt Tr. 1 Trunk 13 15 

Sherburne, from a Lady, 6 pr. woollen Socks. 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Refunded by a former Beneficiary 
Collected at Brunswick Monthly Concert 
Rec*d on account of the Saco Scholarship 



IS 00 

6S8 

10 00 

$38 38 



Fsm. Sem. to coostitnte Rev. 

FITZ, L. Mem. hy R«v. Mr. CbgpmU 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
Rec'd of W. B. Thompson, Exec, of the late 
Hon. Thomas W. Thompson of Plymouth, 
N. H. in part for proceeds of lands sold, be- 
queathed the Am. Ed. Soc. 70 00 
Dunbarton, Aux. Ed. Soc. D. Alexander,Tr. 8 00 
Concord, Fem. Aux. Ed. So. a Kimball, Tr. 16 0$ 

$94 00 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Rec'd on account of Bequest of Joseph Burr, 
Esq. 3d payment 499 75 

Refunded by former Beneficiary, prin. &. int. Ill 00 
Do. Do, in part 13 00 

$633 75 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Sinuturu, a donation from ElihuCase, by 

Rev. Allen McLean 300 00 

Jforthford, Ladies Ed.Soe. by C.Fow]er,Sec. S3 00 
Interest in part on Scholarships, viz. 
Hawes, by Miss Chester 1 00 

J. R. Woodbridge 1 30 — S 30 

Wilcox, by Dea. A. M. Collins 14 40 

To. Men's (Hartford) by R. Bigelow 6 66 

Lavenham, by J. R. Woodbridce SI 00 

Liosley, Ladies of So. Soc by H. Francie 16 37 
FromGent. ofSo. Soc. by do. do. 34 00 
Received on Money loaned 138 05 

For immediate use $449 58 

RECEITKD OH SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Lavenham Sch. in part, by J. R. Woodbridfe 50 00 
Henry Stilhnan, Dea. T. SUllman 100 00 

Wilcox, Dea. A Jl Collins 190 0$ 

Hartford Yoanff Men's Richard Bigelow 133 00 
HawM, by Miss Chester 50 00 

J. R.Woodbridge 30 00 
MiisCheetw 37 00-U7 00 



40 00 



I 



$»1$00 



SON ATIONE . — NOTICE . — PRI NCETON COLLIOB. 



Feb. 



Botklk Oonnoiill Fam. Am. Ed. Sou. bj Blec- 
UOoadrsar.Bee, BndTi. n l-av^a. black 
drauut Clnlh, pr. voullaa Blociinji, and 



MiiiBanrl 






M 00-325 00 

(7 50—187 so 

375 00 



Cai.BalwirorlBi.'BiiK 



Pearl Si, Cb. John BoiUnd ic pajmant 

Rulgsri a. Ch. fio,a Road^on « tlallotk. 

Toi Sd payi of SUla Toacheri ].i Ball. 

BaV"". "^"""O". P». rromJ.G.Unraf, 








7S00 




Eaq. Ti. Ani.Soe. bf Wm, ■Oifljdon, 




feq. A^ant Fr»b. Br. 


35 00 


CtiUl; Pa. from LaJiai of Rai. G. Duf- 




S.ld'.Ch.bjW.Cr.,daD 


88 93 


Fn-n. R^. Dr.Nell, nfuadad b, a fbrrae. 






as 00 


Cat.*.II, fiain ain Oaj, iW ,;.. >n|«. ^ 
of gS|7^i«. Boari of Ed. «<lt b, 


73 00 






78 65 






aub. byS Lad iei, Iran baci ofilie /mac. 












laiiuo lo coni-tilnle their law pn»«r 




Sov, ISAAC LEWIS a Life Mainber nf 




A. G. & $iIS paid la Ua; t&H 


IS DO 


OrunvilUtGnaitCo. froai Ellakim Rsed, 




MTa.'feaTab"£ia^lTi wlfa 


75 00 

aooo 


•^ftriaa Callin, frani Pna. BiDwn. part af 






ad rn. iDirfor Tan^. Belial, by aiadauU 


36 00 


JPCallanfiurjt, fruru lu. Ainew. aallac. 
irUniiiflM. Dal. f'on Saa.W.H>C)Glradd, 










WawTtD Ed. Bk. J.e.Saya.™t. T,. in Doo. 


575 00 


Do. ft,.' " 38 


eoooo 


r 


'pssras 
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terly Rfgi^cTnndJoanuil; or Che Jettrnal 
mly, wimin the limiia of the Wasiem £du- 
cation Society. 
All copies ofthe sbovo worka that 



officers of public iaititatioiw, entitled to 

the work ) Postage la scconliagly to be 
clinrgcd from Uiir-a, and not ftom BoBton, 
nnlesB the distance ia orer 100 miles, in 
which case it ia tlie same 

All communications relating to the work 
in the above llmila, are to be ftirMarded ti> 
Mr. Edward Vern&n, Office of the Am. Br. 
Tr. Soc., No. 145 (Jenneaee st. TJtica, who 
ia duly authorized to act as agent. 

Any person who may receive the Quar- 
terly Jonrniil graliiitoiiBly. as agent of the 
West. Ed. Soc. or Sec. of it Fcraalo Aeso^i- 
ation, who haa no prosveri at being able lo 
make any remittajice far the benefit of tho 
Soc, will pi ease lo Bignifythiajby tetoming 
the cnpy fotwardod lo Mr, Vernon. 

pRiircETON College. 
We are indebted to the edilora of the 
Phiindelphian, and Educatiao Register of 
the Board of the General Aaseinbiy, for 
pointing out an error in the Btalietical ac- 
count of Princeton Collnge, which appear- 
ed in the timnber of this w.irk for April, 
1S2!I, In ccnaeqiienae of our great anxie- 
ty to be strictly acaaate in thia as well as 

ly taken the paiua, and been at the expense, 
to aeiid blank schedules to the EDveral col- 
legea, containing ploeoa for pJl the items to 
be found in our published viena, and re- 
.qaealed that they might be filled up by tbe 
officers of the institutiona to which they ro- 
latD.orby some responsible correspondent, 
and then forwarded tor publication. A ache- 
dule of Ibis kind was forwarded to Prince- 
Ion CoUee-e, but unfortunately was not re- 
ceived in/eturn. Unwilling, hoiATST, to 
leave the apace entirely blank, the asais- 
tant editor (the aenior edilor was absent, at 
the time, on a tour to the Waotcrn Statea,) 
■madr lua q^ the schedulefomiaTded and tnib- 
Jished thr gear before, (see Quarterly Reg- 
ister and JournaJ, Vol. 1. p. 103: [his was 
nientioned also in a note in the same No. 
p. 235,) — and carried forward tlio numbers 
which had been piven In tliat yoar, as be- 
longing to the junior, sophomore, and fresh- 
men cTassea, to the columns for seniors, 
inniora, and BOphomores.iBflpectivaly. each 
class having' advanced one year and th* 
column for tho freshmen class was of course 
left blank. W« eicaedingly regret that 
ihis Act, which would have explained tbe 
case, was not published with the table ; es- 
pecially as a tifpograjtltipal error, in tbe 
footing, of the three classes was made at 
the same time ; and because it has given 
iig mach pain lo tind tiiat we have inadvei^ 
tently doneail injury to an institution, for 
which we, in common with tbe American 
community, cherinh great respect. Those 
editora who have copied the error ore re- 
quested to notice the correction. — Eds. 
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RBOOLLECTIONS OF GORDON HALL. 

To tlM R«T. Secretary of the American EdncatiOo 

Society. 

Mt Dear Sir, 

I regret that it has not been con- 
venient for me, at an earlier day, to 
comply with your request, in furnish- 
ing for your excellent Register and 
Journal some recollections of the late 
Re?. Gordon Hall, Missionary at Bom- 
bay. 

As my acquaintance with this de- 
voted servant of Christ was short, be- 
ing chiefly limited to one year, which 
be spent in my family, as a theologi- 
cal student, I shall attempt only to 
8*ve you a very brief statement of 
l^ts which exhibit the principles that 
contributed to the formation of his 
character as a man and Christian. 

Mr. Hall was a graduate of Will- 
iams College, of what year, I am not 
quite certain, as I have no Catalogue 
at hand ; but, if I mistake not, he 
came to my house in the autumn of 
1809, to commence his professional 
studies. The developement of his 
powers, during his theological inves- 
tigations, satisfied me, that, in intel- 
lectual strength and discrimination, 
he was more than a common man. 
Of this, however, he was apparently 
unconscious, being simple and unpre- 
tending in his manners, and altogeth- 
er remote from the sanguine, self-com- 
placent temper oflen manifested by 
young men, who are greatly his infe- 
riors. But it was not so much any 
one distinguished characteristic, such 



as we sometimes see in eccentric men, 
with great excellencies, counteracted 
by great defects, as it was a combinor 
Hon of good qualities , that made Mr. 
Hall what he fully proved himself to 
be in his subsequent course, a supe- 
rior man. 

Among this combination of quali- 
ties, is to be reckoned his pUty ; 
which was not a hectic flush of emo- 
tion, rising and subsiding occasional- 
ly or periodically ; but a steady glow 
of feeling, arising from a heart warm 
with the vitality of holiness and spirit- 
ual health ; — his persevering industry, 
which enabled him to master difficul- 
ties, insurmountable to the vaccillat- 
ing and irresolute : — his sobriety of 
judgment, which enabled him to 
weigh consequences, to adapt means 
to ends, and which secured him a- 
gainst rash resolves, and inappropriate 
expedients for their accomplishment ; 
and finally his inflexible decision in 
purpose and execution. By this lat- 
ter trait in him, I do not mean obsti* 
nacy, that acts because it will, with- 
out reason perhaps, or against reason ; 
but an intelligent fixedness of pur- 
pose, that will not abandon a proper 
object, on account of trifling obstacles 
to its attainment. 

With the circumstances of Mr. 
Hall's childhood, I have no acquain- 
tance, but suppose he was trained up, 
amid the plain fare of a New-Eng- 
land farmer's family, to habits of har- 
dihood ; in distinction firom the sick- 
ly effeminacy too ofien produced in 
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the young, by the indulgences of 
wealth and refinement. Though his 
patrimonial resources were limited, 
his expenditures were carefully ac- 
commodated to his means, so that, by 
economy and personal effort, he man- 
aged to sustain himself through an 
academical education. This was ac- 
complished, as I suppose, (for I am 
not fully certain of the fact,) without 
charitable aid from any quarter ; at 
least, there were then none of those 
noble institutions, which have since 
arisen, to aid the strugglings of pious 
and needy young men, preparing for 
the ministry. 

The result orthe personal qualities, 
and of the circumstances to which I 
have now alluded, was the formation 
of a character, which prepared Mr. 
Hall for the bold enterprises of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in which he was 
destined to bear so prominent a part'. 
While he was in my family, several 
incidents occurred, which I will men- 
tion, though of no account in them- 
selves, except as indicative of charac- 
ter. 

At the season of hay-making, he 
came to me one day with a request, 
that I would procure him a scythe, 
and allow him to go into the field, 
with my laborers. As he had for 
some time been withdrawn from ag- 
ricultural pursuits, I feared the con- 
sequences, but assented to the propo- 
sal, admonishing him to begin moder- 
ately. From respect to my wishes, 
though he had no apprehension, he la- 
bored but a few hours the first day. 
For the rest of a fortnight he was in 
the field early and late, mowing, rak- 
ilig, or pitching hay, with as much 
skill, and as little fatigue, as any of 
his fellow laborers. This was as 
much a matter of surprise to them, as 
it was to me ; and it denoted a firm- 
ness of constitution, (the result, pro- 
bably in a great measure of his early 
training,) which prepared him for the 
hardships he was to encounter as a 
Missionary. 

t)uring the same year, he was ap^ 
pointed a Tutor at Williams College ; 



and the President's letter informing 
him of that appointment, spread be- 
fore him very argent motives to ac- 
cept it. Having read the letter, and 
pondered a short time on it, he came 
to me for advice ; and having heard 
what I would say on the subject, he 
made his decision that evening, and 
there the thing ended ; — it was dis- 
missed from his thoughts, and never 
again adverted to by him, in conver- 
sation. This incident, trifling as it 
may seem, made a strong impression 
on me, at the time, as indicating the 
promising structure of his mind. I 
had then seen, as I have ofi;en seen 
since, young men, who would make 
of such a question, a '^ mighty con- 
cern,'' not to be decided without 
many and long consultations; and 
who could not, '^ in fixing, fix" their 
decisions, so but that they were per- 
plexed with frequent revision, if not 
reversal of their own half-formed re- 
solves. 

In the autumn of 1810, if I do 
not mistake in dates. Judge S. 

of W Con. came to my house to 

enquire for a candidate. Of the 
three or four residents in my family, 
who had been licensed that week, I 
thought Mr. Hall the fittest man far 
the place, on account of some kxM 
peculiarities there, and accordingly 

introduced him to Judge S. The 

conversation that ensued between 
them was in my presence. Mr. Hall 
was very explicit in settling one point, 
namely, that if the people of the place 
should be ever so united, and earnest- 
ly desirous of his stay, his preaching 
to them should not oe considered as 
implying any obligation on him to re- 
main there. The Judge wished him 
to go, on his own terms, saying, " If 
you can unite a people, now much di- 
vided, you will do us an unspeakable 
service, even though you afterward 
leave us." He went. On the third 
sabbath, his morning sermon contain- 
ed some pointed reprehensions of 
what he thought amiss in the morals 
of some in the congregation ; and his 
afternoon sermon was on the doctrine 
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of" diviiie decrees.'' The following 
week there was mach complaining, 
by some of the people, of Mr. Hall's 
" hard sayings." On the fourth and 
last sabbath of his engagement, his 
Bobject was chosen with this state of 
things in his eye. Expecting never 
to see this assembly again, in this 
world, he expressed his regret that so 
many should have been dissatisfied 
with his ministrations. He assured 
them that to have given them offence, 
was a source of severe trial to his own 
heart; but as an ambassador of 
Christ, he must act from higher mo- 
tives than regard to their approbation. 
With deep solemnity and pathos, he 
carried them onward to the judg- 
ment, where he must meet them a- 
gain, and where all the motives of his 
heart and of theirs, must undergo the 
scrutiny of the omniscient eye. The 
appeal was irresistible. The assem- 
bly were melted down with strong 
emotion, and immediately afier his 
departure, despatched a messenger, to 
insist that Mr. Hall, who had gone to 
Massachusetts, should return. He 
did return, and in spite of his remon- 
Btrances, they gave him an urgent 
call to become their pastor. Then 
the heart of the Missionary came out. 
Then was revealed the secret, so long 
cherished between himself, and his 
beloved brother, Samuel J. Mills. 
These kindred spirits, associates in 
College, often interchanged visits a& 
terwards, mutually enkindling that 
holy flame which nothing but the 
hand of death could extinguish, in 
their own bosoms; and which has 
since extended its sacred influences 
to so many thousands of other hearts. 
The general purpose of these devoted 
young men was fixed. Sometimes 
they had talked of " cutting a path 
through the moral wilderness of the 
west, to the Pacific." Sometimes 
they thought of South America; — 



then of Africa. Their object was the 
salvation of the Heathen ; but no spe- 
cific shape was given to their plans, 
till the formation of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. Before 
this period the churches were asleep. 
Even ministers were but half^wake. 
To many it seemed a visionary thing 
in Mr. Hall, that he should decline 
an invitation to settle, attended with 
so many attractive circumstances, and 
so much prospect of usefulness. But 
I can never forget with what a glis- 
tening eye and firm accent, this 
youthful pioneer of Foreign Missions, 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost, said, 
" No, — I must not settle in any par- 
ish of Christendom. Others will be 
lefi whose health or preengagements 
require them to stay at home ; but I 
can sleep on the ground, can endure 
hunger and hardship ; — Ood calls me 
to the Heathen ; — wo to me if I preach 
not the gospel to the Heathen. He 
went, and the day of judgment, 
while it tells the results of his labors, 
will rebuke the apathy with which 
others have slumbered over the mi»- 
eries of dying Pagans. 

Of Mr. Hall's qualifications as a 
Missionary of the cross, I may be a 
partial judge, but I have considered 
them to be of the very first order ; and 
highly as I estimate the character of 
many who have been his predecessors, 
and his cotemporaries in this great 
field of Christian enterprise, none of 
them, in my opinion, has been supe- 
rior to Gordon Hall. But " bis re- 
cord is on high ;" and I trust that 
his admirable character, as exhibited 
in his labors and trials in India, will 
ere long be given to the public, front 
a hand competent to the undertaking. 

With best wishes for the success of 
your most important labors, I am. 
Rev. and dear Sir, very affectionate- 
ly yours, &c. 

E. PORTER. 
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To tha EdilDH of Ihi OguiarlT B<(. ud Jourail. 

Gbntlkhen, 
At your snggeition snd reqaeat I b>ve s^ 
lAmpted to urange ind hsreby lubmil to 
jonr dupoul •ome tfamighti on Uu im- 
porUum efa natO^td LUtratart, in con- 
nexion witb the influence of CMtgei on 
thU object 

BoitoD, Much, 

Having just passed the interestiDg 
season of the annual concert of prater 
for Colleges, any Christian, who has 
been eameBtlj occupied on that oc- 
easinn for the specific object contem- 
plated, and with enlightened ?iews of 
its relative importance, can hardly 
emerge from the syrapathiea of such 
a day with a willingness to resign the 
cause, snd post it on bis religions cal- 
endar, to interest his heart, only when 
the sun shall have measured another 
annual circuit in the heavens, and so 
much shall have transpired, as a year 
will generally bring about, in the 
character and aspects of our public 
laterary Institutions, either to fit or 
unfit them for the greatest usefulness 
in the world. 1 beg leave to suggest, 
that he who has earnestly engaged in 
prayer on the occasion now Eluded 
to, and for that specific object, will be 
likely to continue such prayer ; — to 
feet and say like David, in reference 
to this particular thing : " If I forget 
thee, O JeruBBlem, let my right hand 
forget its cunning. If I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth." For such 
Christians, it were nol perhaps so ne- 
cescary to urge this object on their 
continued remembrance and prayer ; 
— (hough even they, petadventure. 
might be quickened by a brief and 
pertinent exhortation. But we wish 
to interest and enirage all, who love 
our Lord Jesns Chrift, and who pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem, not to for- 
got the most essential means of attain- 
ing their dearest ends. 

Do Christians btlieee in prayer — I 
that it can attain an object, which is ' 
away from under its own breathings) , 



beyond the grasp of its own hand— 
an object that is distant and mediate 1 
— A singular question, indeed, to b« 
asked in this enlightened age, with 
the Bible in our hands. And yet 
there is reason for iL It has been 
well said, " Extremes meet Truths, 
of all others the most awfiil and intei- 
esting, are too often considered as so 
true, that they lose alt the power of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dof- 
mitory of the soul, side by aide with 
the most despised and exploded er- 
rors." What Christian would not be 
startled at this thought, when he re- 
gards, even foramoment,itsporteDtoas 
verifications in his own bosom, in his 
own lifo, and throughout the entire 
Christian community ? — Alas 1 tlw 
efficacy of prayer is considered so 
true, diat it loses the power (rf. truth I 
And yet its own Divinely constituted 
and rightful prerogative brings with- 
in the power of man the mightiest 
agency of this lower world. Thus 
hath God ordained : — that while tiis 
faithful servants are doing all possiUa 
good, within the sphere of their own 
immediate personal influence, they 
may, by their prayers, extend and 
multiply their good indefinitely be- 
yond calculation — in distant regions 
in the remotest corners of the eartb. 

May I be permitted earnestly to re- 
commend the ctmiinned use and «|k 
plication of this power, by all who 
" wait for the redemption of Israel 
and of the world," in behalf of oar 
Colleges and public literary institu- 
tions; — that God would be pleased to 
set bis own seal upon them, by the 
plenteous effusions of his H<^y Spirit, 
and appropriate them to his service. 

The most urgent reasons for such 
specific, united, aud continued prayer 
are found in tkr importance of a sou- 
tijied Litcratttre to the interests of 
Christianity, of our country, and of 
mankind. 

Without disparaging the humblest 
instrumentalities in the kingdom of 
Divine grace, and without confront- 
ing that high authority, which said: 
"God hath chosen Uie foolish and 
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weak things of the world to confound 
the wise and mighty — ^things base and 
despised, and things that are not, to 
bring to nought things that are — ^that 
no flesh should glory in his presence ;" 
— it is still true, since the age of mir- 
acles and of a special inspiration is 
past, that the higher endowments of 
mind, which are the fruit of intellec- 
tual culture, and of a careful educa- 
tion, are so much additional power, 
when conseci^ted to the service of 
Christ and of his Church. It is also 
true, from that deference, which minds 
of inferior culture will ever pay to 
those of a superior education, that our 
Seminaries of Learning, our Colleges, 
and Universities must furnish the men, 
who are to rule in the higher regions 
of human thought, and to prescribe 
currents to human passion. That 
knowledge is power — is a law, which 
can never be despised, and which God 
himself has ordained. From this all 
governing principle, and from the ve- 
ry structure of society, these literary 
institutions must stand at the head of 
influence. From these Seminaries 
are annually going forth the men, who 
are to form the intellectual and moral 
character of this great nation, and to 
control its physical energies — not to 
speak of their influence on the rest of 
the world. I do not mean that there 
are no men of private education, whose 
force of character will brave such dis- 
advantage, and who, by their indus- 
try, talent, and general merits, will 
make their way to the highest places 
of trust and influence in Church and 
State. Nothing is more grateful than 
to witness such exceptions to a gene- 
ral rule, and such examples of native 
and distinguished talent, as the histo- 
ry of our own and of every country af- 
fords. Nor do I mean, that a great 
majority of the most important co- 
adjutors of the best things in society, 
are not men who perhaps have never 
seen the inside of a College, or Uni- 
versity ; but whose good sense, and 
virtue, and experience in the world 
have given them high claims to re- 
spect^ and endowed them with many 



qualifications for usefulness. But I 
mean — that that more perfect dicipline 
of mind, and especially those capabil- 
ities of high mental effort and intellec- 
tual reach, which give man the great- 
est influence and power, other things 
being equal, are ordinarily the fruit of 
a liberal education, and never perhaps, 
are these attainments made altogether 
independent of such means. And 
admitting these premises, what Chris- 
tian can look with indifference, on the 
moral and religious character of the 
seats of learning, scattered over our 
land ? — such as these are, will be the 
ruling spirits of this nation. 

And besides this general, and as it 
were supervisory influence, spreading 
out its arms over the entire commu- 
nity, forming and fashioning it accor- 
ding to its own image — it is from these 
Seminaries of learning,that the Church 
is to be furnished with her controlling 
influence, whether it shall be good 
or bad. Since the age of miracles and 
of the seal of apostolic commission, 
such is the unavoidable doom of Chris- 
tianity . No vulgar claims of fhe Spir- 
it's inspiration can exempt even the 
vulgar mind from an obsequious de- 
ference to superior and cultivated in- 
tellect. Mind will ever bow to mind, 
or lord it over mind, according to the 
relation in which it stands to others 
in point of knowledge, aside from the 
influence of moral virtue. There are 
no subjects, on which the human 
mind is forced to act, where inequali- 
ty of knowledge creates so sudden and 
so great inequality of influence, as 
those of religion ; — because, perhaps, 
they are necessarily and peculiarly 
spiritual, and may be made merely 
speculative. By artiflce, they may be 
thrown into impassable regions, and 
clouded with obscurity and mysticism; 
— or by honest dealing, they may be 
cast in clear light, and made eminently 
practical. It is sufficient to say, there 
is no other subject, on which superior 
learning gives so great an advantage 
over uninformed minds, when brought 
into direct and immediate collision. 

And the greatest evilsof^he Church, 
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in bU the ages of ber aninspired his- 
tory, have arisen from the influence 
of men of unsanctified learning over 
the more uncultivated portions of 
community. In this has ever consis- 
ted and still consists the supremacy of 
the Rombh Church over those in her 
communion. She originates and fash- 
ioDB their literature, and keeps her 
hand upon literary institutions. Her- 
self most accomplished in her own hi- 
erarchy, she elects into her court, or 
brings under her patronage all that 
excel in learning, in science and in 
the arts. 

I appeal to Protestant Germany : 
Tell us what are the men at the 
bead of her Literature, and you tell 
us what is her religion. I ask, how 
it comes to pass, that so few of the 
ministry of the Church of England 
are men of piety ? — And I am told, 
perhaps — She is affianced to' the State 
-—as if that were the whole secret. 
But for myself, I hear another voice, 
reporting itself from the halls of the 
University, saying : There is no reU* 
gion here. A Wesley and a Whit- 
field were scandalized as Methodists, 
because they tried to be religious. 
When the spirit of Christianity rous- 
ed their faculties to high Christian 
enterprise, they could find no exam- 
ples of Christian living in the whole 
extent of their horizon to satisfy their 
ardent desires — whether they search- 
ed the Universities, or cast their eye 
over the broad ground of the English 
Church. And with the Bible in Uieir 
band, they set out under God, each 
fer himself to mark and make his own 
destiny. I do not mean to insinuate, 
that Oxford and Cambridge are utter- 
ly vacant of piety — or that no exem- 
plary men of God, and shining orna- 
ments of Christianity , come from those 
distinguished seats of human learning. 
It is sufficient to say and I do not say 
it for a purpose, but because I sup- 
pose it accordant with truth— that pure, 
primitive piety is not cherished by the 
reigning influence ; — and that the 
little which grows there, exists rather 
tkan flourishes, and that in spite of 



the disadvantages under which it k^ 
bors. 

The most formidable impediments 
in the way of the progress of Christi- 
anity in the world at the present in- 
stant, are in alliance with Literature. 
Not that true learning in itself is hos- 
tile to Christianity. Far from it But 
because its unholy masters, will nei- 
ther go into the kingdom of heaven 
themselves, nor sufler others to enter. 

It is indeed true and a blessed truth 
— that the most simjJe may attain the 
kingdom of heaven ; and it is equally 
true, that all correct science is favour- 
able to the extension of that kingdom. 
And I am inclined to the opinion that 
the reign of Christ, in its highest ife- 
signs, can only be coextensive with 
the reign of sound philosophy, on all 
subjects proper to the human mind. 
For it is impossible to suppose the 
highest perfection of an earthly state, 
without attaining the practical uses of 
every department of philosophy. 

But learning may be and is perver- 
ted to unholy ends, wherever the spir- 
it of Christ does not maintain a su- 
premacy, and control its appropria- 
tions. It can hinder, as well as ad- 
vance Christianity. It hath great 
power — stands at the head of the prin- 
cipalities of earth. And no ChrieK 
tian should be sorry that it is so, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under 
which Christianity may have labour- 
ed, or still may labour, by the abuse 
of this power. For Christianity her- 
self cannot do without it. That is^ 
she cannot answer all her purposes, 
nor accopaplish her ultimate designs. 
That very weapon, by which she her- 
self has been so often and so deeply 
wounded,and which even now is wield- 
ed against her with such mighty effi- 
ciency, she must employ as t^ instru- 
ment of her own triumph. And when 
once the tables are turned, and science 
shall be controlled by Christian prin- 
ciple, she will spread over the face of 
the earth a mighty deluge of light, a* 
long with the heavenly blaze of Chris- 
tianity, subsidiary to the designs of 
this ministering visitant and r^emii<* 
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ing power from the upper world. 
I said the most formidable impedi- 
ments in the way of the progress of 
Christianity are in alliance with Lit' 
eraiure — not homing^ that is truly 
and properly such. And who does not 
know what a fearful amount of cor^ 
rupt literature there is in the world — 
adapted to every capacity, and to ev- 
ery species of bad taste, intellectual 
and moral, — intermingled with the 
diversified ingredients of infidelity and 
moral contagion, from their most at- 
tenuated and subtile dilutions, down 
to the gross, and shameless disgorge- 
ments of their most polluted sties. 
The best histories, the best pro- 
ductions of the imagination, the best 
poetry, the highest standards of litera- 
ture, and even the stately and admira- 
ble worksof the Academies of Science 
and Art, not excepting painting and 
statuary, copper plate and lithograph- 
ic prints, are more or less charged 
with an influence, which might light 
up hell with a smile, and send the note 
of exultation through all its regions. 
Were we permitted to expurgate the 
literature of this world, and make one 
bon-fire of all that is bad — I had al- 
most said, this earth might discharge 
a part of its obligations to the sun, by 
sending back for one day an illumin- 
ation superior to his own everlasting 
blaze. But nay. The dense cloud 
of pollution, going up from such a 
holocaust might rather be expected to 
eclipse the whole heavens. 

What is the moral character of the 
great mass of that literature, which is 
daily devoured by the great reading 
public of Europe and America? — And 
what are its tendencies, in relation to 
the designs of Christianity ? — ^Those 
of us, who have never had access to 
the libraries of Europe, to their com- 
mon reading rooms, to the closets of 
her most accomplished, yet unsancti- 
fied spirits, can have but a very inad- 
equate notion of the amount of moral 
pollution, which her presses are con- 
tinually disgorging upon the world. 
And what a great proportion of every 
community, in the present state of the 



world would rather take up a vile book, 
than a pure one ? 

Do I hazard any thing in saying, 
that Literature does and will govern 
the world? That the most intelli- 
gent, roost enterprising, and most in- 
fluential minds are fashioned in its 
moulds ? By this we see what a migh- 
ty task lies at the feet of Christian en- 
terprise : Christians themselves must 
become masters of all learning — must 
acquire that influence of mind over 
mind, which learning only can give, 
and bring into operation a number 
and an amount of agencies, sufficient 
to create a new world of literature, 
more commanding in chastity and 
power of diction, in the majesty of 
truth, in imagination, in poetry, in 
every literary excellence, than all oth- 
er writings* — the pervading and re- 

* The importance of a polite literature^ 
imbued and dictated by Christian principle, 
is most strikingly demonstrated by the sin- 
gular fate of the principles of the English 
Puritans for two hundred years now past. 
I remember to have asked a gentleman, 
not long since, — how it should happen, that 
the principles and character of the Puritans 
should have been so constantly abused, in 
the range of English Literature, with so 
little vindication ? — To which he replied : 
The Puritans have been obliged to work^ 
while their adversaries have had nothing to 
do, but to write. A historical truth, doubtless 
— more to the credit of the hearts than of 
the minds of the Puritans. That is — so far 
as they rejected literature, as comparative- 
ly an unimportant part of their work. The 
consequence has been, that in all those re- 
gions of society, where the greatest refine- 
ment, and consequently the greatest influ- 
ence reigns, the Puritans, as a sect, have 
ever lain and still lie under the deepest and 
most unmerited scandal. The thunders of 
parliamentary eloquence have been permit- 
ted for ages to level their artillery, and a 
polished, prevailing literature to send its 
poisoned shafts, thick and cruel as the 
tempest, both with a like impunity, into 
the unprotected bosoms of the purest and 
most worthy spirits whom the world has seen 
since the days of the Apostles. What else 
can account for the fact, that the character 
of this long abused people has never yet 
been fairly redeemed before the world? 
I do not mean to imply, that they have 
had no literature ; — but none or suffi- 
cient variety, or sufficiently polished and 
respectable to make its way into the high- 
er circles — and having in view especiaOy, 
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deeming power of which shall be this ' 
single principle : a submission of the 
wisdom of Ms world to the wisdom of 
God. And he who dares not assume 
this position (and there are many good 
men, under the influence of so mor- 
bid a literar J and philosophic temper- 
ament as to want the courage boldly 
to avow it,) before the world, — he, I 
say, who dares not avow it, so far re- 
jects the full panoply of Jesus Christ 
— is unpractised in his first and most 
important lesson, as a Christian. And 
however learned he may be, he is like 
a ship at sea, without rudder, or com- 
pass, or pilot, errant in her courses, 
and doomed to wreck by the first dis- 
turbance of the elements. 

If I do not mistake, this principle, 
about which there is so much false 
delicacy, and which so few dare to 
confess as an article of their creed, 
lest they should sacrifice a reputation 
among the worldly wise — is the great 
religious talisman of the age, (if I 
may use so heathenish a term for a 
Christian purpose,) of every age in- 
deed, offering itself as the mighty and 
prevailing power of the Church : sm6- 
mit your wisdom to the wisdom of 
God. 

I have said, it is from our public 
literary institutions, that the Church 
is to be furnished with her leading 
men and her controlling influence. It 
must be so, notwithstanding the pre- 
tensions, the high sounding claims, 
and grave admonitions of enthusiastic 
ignorance, which are so often vocife- 
rated and moaned out even from the 
pulpits of Christianity. Knowledge 
is power. And when we see it and 
feel it every day and in all the world, 
shall the friends of the Redeemer 
be brow beaten into submission to the 
reversed position, that knowledge is 

not only their own vindication, but to car- 
ry the war into the very camp of their ad- 
versaries. Where, for example, is the bal- 
ance of influence against the tremendous 
enginery of that single department of En- 
glish Literature-^the Waverlj Novels, and 
other popular writings of this class, so far 
as they bear upon the character of the Pu- 
ritans ? 



not power, that ignorance and Tulgar- 
ity are the best qualifications for the 
Christian pulpit, when accompanied 
with the credentials of an honest 
heart ? While we are bound to treat 
such claims with all Christian suffer- 
ance, we are not, methinks, bound to 
submit to them. It would be treach- 
ery to the high designs of our holy 
religion. Who does not know, that 
the highest accomplishments of mind 
and of manners can easily condescend, 
and when imbued with the spirit of 
Christ, will find their greatest pleas- 
ure in condescending to the lowest 
conditions of man, and in seeking 
with patient and untiring effort to re- 
deem him from his ignorance and vice, 
and raise him to heaven ? — and such 
a ministry is like the ministry of an- 
gels. But will the higher grades of 
society ever tolerate, what they will of 
course, in their impenitence, denomi- 
nate the arrogance, or intrusions of 
stupid vulgarity, however well intend- 
ed ? It is admitted, that the soul of 
a poor and ignorant man is as precious, 
as that of the best informed and most 
cultivated. Bi^t who will say, it is 
more so ? and shall not provision be 
made for all ? and besides : the high 
places of influence, in Church as well 
as in State, hie always in the hands 
of cultivated men. And is it not better 
to have good m^n there, than bad — 
Christians than infidels ? 

But the fact, that the high places of 
ecclesiastical trust are ordinarily occu- 
pied by men of a liberal educaticm, is 
not all. Our public Seminaries of 
learning are the very fountains of the 
intellectual and moral circulations of 
community, and consequently touch 
and control, in a very high degree the 
springs of its physical energies and 
operations. Speaking of ourselves, as 
a nation, it may be remarked, that 
although we do not create all the lit- 
erature which we enjoy, yet we pro- 
duce not the most unimportant part 
of it, so far as its general, immediate, 
and most efficieQt operations, through 
the mass of community, are concerned; 
and that in the kfnoB of nursery and 
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School books, of newspapers, and pe* 
riodical journals, and a flood of popu- 
lar literature, native horn, which is 
continually pouring out from the press. 
And however trivial some of these 
productions may seem, however des- 
picable to unobserving minds, they are 
by no means trivial, but momentous 
in their influence. And although they 
may generally have no immediate con- 
nection with our public literary insti- 
tutions, yet I think I need not attempt 
an argument to show, that they are 
influenced, and in a great measure, 
though indirectly, controlled by these 
Jieminaries, and destined forever to be 
80, by the complicated, yet unbroken 
relations of society. There are in- 
deed constant and powerful tendencies 
in the baser literary productions (if I 
may call them literary) to a violation 
of good taste and sound morals. And 
all this shows the importance of hold- 
ing up a correcting influence, and of 
urging upon community the purest 
and the highest standards. And this 
19 the distinguished, the honoured of- 
fice, the presiding and dictatorial pow- 
er, the responsible guardianship of our 
higher literary institutions. And who 
can estimate their importance in such 
a view ? 

And need I sav, that these Semi- 
naries can never be thoroughly and 
in the highest sense qualified for these 
responsible offices, without the influ- 
ence of evangelical Christianity 1 Nay, 
that without this, they contain in their 
bosoms the seminal principles of a 
most essential disqualification so far 
as the interests of a pure Christianity 
are concerned. No matter how near 
they come, so long as they do not 
come up to the mark. If the spirit of 
Christ be not in them, they can never 
he trusted. There is no other princi- 
ple, on which a sure reliance can be 
placed. Is there no example of a prom- 
inent literary institution in our coun- 
try, whose apostacy from a correct 
Oluristianity, has filled the friends of 
jthe Redeemer with the deepest solici- 
tude, and whose present and prospec- 
tive influence on the cause of Christ 
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is portentous of evil 1 She may have 
learning. But alas ! 'Ichahod' is writ- 
ten upon her gates. 

As Christians, therefore, and with 
such opportunity of observation, what 
an amazing and overwhelming impor- 
tance do our Colleges and Seminaries 
of learning assume ? We see and feel, 
that nothing but the Spirit of God can 
qualify them for their highest and holi- 
est designs. Nothing less than this can 
save them froiji a deleterious influence 
on the cause of Christianity. And 
this is the object for which Christians 
in our land are now loudly called upon 
by the providence of God to offer 
their united, continued, and impor- 
tunate supplications before the throne 
of Divine grace : that God would be 
pleased to send forth his Holy Spirit 
upon our public literary institutions, 
especially upon our Colleges. And we 
mean something by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, nothing less, I hope, than 
his Pentecostal visitations of the prim- 
itive Church, excepting only his mira- 
culous endowments. 

I know not how Christians of our 
country and of this age can come more 
directly and fully under the injunction 
of the Saviour : " Pray ye, therefore, 
the Lord of the harvest, that he will 
send forth labourers," than to pray 
for Colleges. It is not only, that the 
Church may be furnished with a 5m- 
iable m^^ry, but that the ministry 
may beBkuate to her own necessi- 
ties, an^Hhe necessities of the world. 
It caniflk suitable, unless the ob- 
ject of Rfcn prayer is answered. And 
how can it be adequate to the neces- 
sities of the world, until the hosts of 
young men, who are crowding through 
our literary institutions, shall be bro't 
under the regenerating and constrain- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost, and we 
shall hear them say like Paul ; "Wo 
is me, if I preach not the Gospel.'' I 
should not think it extravagant to ex- 
pect, if Christians would pray for 
this object, as they ought, that in 
answer to their prayers, God should 
make out of our Colleges in one year 
more candidates for the Christian min^ 
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istry, thtn the American Education 
Society, under full success, couid 
make in twenty years. I confess I al- 
most feel rebuked for employing com- 
mon arithmetic for such a comparison, 
as if Christian faith and hope could 
be satisfied even with such a result, 
or as if we would limit the Most High. 

And this Divine influence is need- 
ed upon our Colleges, not only far the 
making of good ministers, but thor^ 
ough ministers. These uncertain 
characters in the sacred office, are 
not in accordance with the spirit of 
the age, nor equal to its demands. We 
want men of God, *' who shall be made 
manifest unto all men'' — '* who shall 
commend themselves to every man's 
conscience in the sicrht of God." An 
uncertain, half<letermined ministry is 
the parcUysis of C hr istian ity . A n u n- 
holy, worldly minded ministry — ah ! 
I cannot say what it is. There is 
nothing in nature fit to describe it, 
and nothing even in imagination suf- 
ficiently monstrous. But — we want 
decided men, such as nothing but the 
power of God can make — " full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost." We 
want a host of such men — phalanx af- 
ter phalanx — troop after troop — march- 
ing forth, with determined, heaven- 
derived, and heaven-directing kind- 
ness — marching upon the dark and 
desolate places of the earth, that are 
** full of the habitations of cruelty." 
But alas ! where can they be found ? 
— And whence shall they come ? Un- 
less God will set his seal upon our lit- 
erary institutions, and say : These are 
mine and they shall glorify me. And 
will not Christians ever pray for this ? 

If God had given prophetic intima- 
tion, that he would introduce anoth- 
er miraculous economy, we might per- 
haps expect the conversion of the 
world independent of those means, 
which we now think necessary. Such 
men as the fishermen of Galilee, and 
the herdsman of Tekoa might be found 
any where, at any time, when it should 
please God to give them a commission, 
and set his seal upon it, as he did up- 
on that of the Apostles. But we do 



not expect it. It would be fidly and 
sin to do so. God has evidently im- 
posed upon us the necessity and oUi- 
gation of working in the ordinary way 
-—of tasking ourselves to the utmost 
of our ability in the invention and 
employment of means— depending on 
the Spirit's power to rectify the heart. 
The great head of the Church has 
authorized and imposed upon us to be 
*' wise in our generation." And can 
it be doubted, that an educated min- 
istry comes within this rule 1 

And when we regard the signs of 
the times, the peculiar character of 
the age, the history of the Church 
and of the world, and the predictions 
of God's word, we are ready to adqpt 
the full persuasion, that nothing is 
wanting for the reduction of the 
world to Jesus Christ, but a sufficient 
recruit of competent men, of genuine 
— high Christian zeal — to occupy the 
pulpit, and to conduct the benevolent 
enterprises of the age. And is not 
this a blessed assurance ? — Is it not a 
rational one ? — And O shall the prayers 
of Christians only be wanting, that 
the Holy Spirit should be withheld 
from our Colleges, and this recruit of 
men of God disappoint the age? — 
Shall prayer only be wanting ? 

It is an interesting and hopeful fact, 
that our Colleges are generally under 
the immediate superintendence of men 
whose feelings sympathise tenderly 
and fully with the object contemplat- 
ed in these remarks,and whose prayers, 
I dbubt not, are first, most constant, 
and most fervent for so great a bles- 
sing. None can more deeply feel, or 
better appreciate than they, its impor- 
tance. That Divine providence should 
so have ordered, that the Presidents, 
Professors, and Instructers of these 
institutions of learning should so gen- 
erally be men of this character — is a 
remarkable feature in the history of 
our Colleges, and a token of great and 
interesting promise. But for this, the 
moral and religious destiny of our 
country might almost be abandoned, 
as hopeless. For it needs but a slight 
acquaintance with the religious econ- 
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omy of literary institutions to be con- 
vinced, that where the Faculty of a 
College are unfriendly to such an ob- 
ject, it is morally impossible it should 
be attained. The door is effectually 
shut. But for the hope of the Church, 
and for the encouragement of prayer, 
the door is so far opened, in relation 
to most of our higher Seminaries of 
learning. 

It is, however, a question of mo- 
mentous importance, and highly in- 
cumbent on all concerned whether an 
adequate provision for the appropriate 
means of supporting and advancing re- 
ligion in Colleges, is ordinarily made ? 
And next to this, whether the blessing 
of God, to the extent desired, can 
reasonably be expected, so long as 
such provision is neglected ? 

To meet these questions, I shall as- 
sume without argument, that, if there 
be any Department in a College wor- 
thy of the first, most specific attention, 
and demanding a distinct provision to 
bear directly, constantly, and solely 
upon its object — it is the Department 
of religion. And if there be any De- 
partment claiming, in the incumbent, 
the most peculiar, exact, and thorough 
qualifications — it is that of religion. 
And by religion, I do not mean Di- 
dactic Theology, but practical piety. 
And he should be a man of consum- 
mate address and accomplished tact, 
not only in his public ministrations, 
selecting and arming truth, and send- 
ing it with power to the heart — show- 
ing the naked sword of justice, turn- 
ing every way against the sinner, and 
setting up the Cross with all its cir- 
cumstance of hope ; — but he should be 
equally accomplished and skilful in 
private intercourse, and able by his 
earnestness to commend himself to 
every conscience, and by his kindness 
and suavity to gain unobstructed ac- 
cess to every heart. He should love 
his work — be ever intent upon it — 
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watching for souls" — feeling, that 
his responsibility is altogether un- 
matched, and trembling under its 
weight. He should be a pastor in 
the true and most extensive sense of 
this term. 

And is this an office to be i nciden- 
taUy discharged by the incumbents 
of other Departments? A more pre- 
posterous expectation could not b% 
named. — Again : Is it practicable," to 
institute a religious economy in Col- 
leges, that may be expected to secure 
an uninterrupted Divine influence on 
such communities ? — I answer : It 
ought never to be doubted, nor aban- 
doned. It is to be hoped, when 
Christians begin to pray in earnest for 
this object, they will be willing to sup- 
port a Christian Pastor, or a Professor 
of practical piety, in every College, 
and that public sentiment will demand 
it. Will any- Christian sport himself 
with such a proposal — as if practical 
piety were not a science of the mind, 
as well as an art of living — ^and as if 
its culture and advancement were of 
less consequence than chemistry, or 
mathematics, or polite literature ;-— or 
as if it were not equally dependent 
upon human means ? Were it not to 
defeat my own recommendation, I 
should ask : Who can pray in faith for 
Colleges, until something of this kind 
be done ? Let this^ then, be an object 
of prayer. A volume might be written 
on this subject, with the most copious 
and interesting thought. But I must 
stop. May God provide for our Col- 
leges — and may Christians ever pray 
, for them. 

I am advised, that the Sabbath morn- 
ing is very extensively observed by 
Christians in our land, as a season of 
prayer for this specific object. I there- 
fore take the liberty of mentioning it. 
Let the closet and the family altars bear 
this incense to heaven. And shall the 
altars of the sanctuary be wanting I 
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Ud ham with foirer to wukm laws Ibr tbe 
f«trenMM«ft «Jr tike etAemy, la tlK caHf 

CidMaci^ wit&i tAMvr MHwMat*, arrnred ■»- regvkr 
4ar tiM eoMflBMid «f C^wert^ IvoCber to 
BdtinMor*. Tber endearo of gd to eoD«iliate 
tfia food will of tlie AborifisM, of wbom 
tfcff p u rtfhmmd ikmr towa, wbieb CdYert 
Mitlad aad eaJlod 0t. Matja. Tba eoloaj 
waa reislSbifead bj Roomui Catliolica, who 
ik^ from the DOfaeeationa in EngUnd, and 
Irf indiridiiaJa wbo were banifbed IWnn 
oUiar eoloniaa on aeeoant of their relifiooa 
Ofsniona, They eoDtinoed in a atata of in- 
Cfeaaina oroaperitj, until the conmenee- 
ment of the etiril war in England. 

Tbe f oiremor waa attaehed to the royal 
eaitae ', bsi gome indiridoala had voifieient 
inftoenea to raiae an inaorreetion and ban* 
iab hira from the Colon j in 104L In a 
few month* tranqnillitj waa again restored, 
bat waa of short continuance. In ICiol Par- 
liament appointed ecrnimissioners to rednce 
and govern the colonies within the baj 
of Chesapeake, Another ciril war common- 
eedy which resolted in the defeat of tbe 
Roman Catholics, The new goyemment 
of tbe colony enacted some severe laws 
•gainst the rapists, declaring those who 
professed the Popish religion conld not be 
protected bv the laws, but all others should 
be allowed the fVee ex<!rcise of their reli- 
gion. The province waa a scene of great 
disqoiet and commotion until the Restora- 
tion, wlian the ibrmer government was re- 
ofiUtDlisbed.^ In general the party that pre- 
vailed in England became the predominant 
party in the colony. And when the Pro- 
testant religion waa permanently establish- 
ed in the moth<^r country this or course be- 
came the established religion of the colony. 

From this time, Popery made but little 

E regress, until the peace of 1783. It had 
owever been introduced into Virginia, and 
had met with considerable success in Penn- 
sylvania. A zealous Jesuit missionary ar- 
rived with the first colonists in 1633; and 
IVoro this time till the colonies became in- 
dependent, the PapisU in Maryland and 
Virffinia were served by Jesuit Missionaries 
Mtit flrom England.! 
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copal see, and the appointmeatoc &( 
liibop, Tbe Pope, zpplandiiig tibKr semL, 
gntaHmdj adarittcd dieir recant, aad at- 
knred them to elect tfaetrini aid 
Rev. Dr. John Carroa, who hvi bccA 
some years the snpeiior of the mi 
the objeet of their choice : and this g^oLle- 
man waa aceordinely appointed fine bf jhop 
€^ Bahiaoere ;* aad waa eosaecrated ia Aa- 
goatl790. 

Roman Catholic emigrants arrtTed from 
Enrope in such numbers, that in I'H))*, 
the rope, I^oa VII, judged it expedient 
^to erect Baltimore into an Archiepia- 
copal see, and to eatabliab ibnr new sui&a- 
ran dioceses, viz: Boston, New- York. Phi- 
ladelphia, and Bardstown.**! The first that 
claims an attention la the Metrapolitmm, 
Met of Baltimore. Thia, at present, compri- 
ses the state of Maryland and the Diatrici 
of Columbia. Baltimore is the residence 
of the archbishop, and is called by the Pa- 
pists << the Rome of the United SUtes." 

There are, says a correspondent, between 
15 and 20 Catholic priests in Baltimore, in- 
cluding those attached to their public in- 
stitutions. There are five Chapels, one of 
which, I believe is unoccupied. The Ca- 
thedral is a splendid building and capable 
of holding perhaps 1500 persons. One of 
the Chapels mentioned, is attached to St. 
Mary's College, and I believe, few attend 
service there, wbo are not connected with 
the institution. One of the remaining two, 
is designed for the German Catholics, and 
I understand is not large. The last to be 
mentioned is located on FelPH Point, and 
may accommodate perhaps 1000 people. 1 
have no means for ascertaining what the 
Catholic population is. Their Chapels, if 
they were all filled, could not accommodate 
4000 persons. I suppose, however, there 
are more than twice that number in the 
city." 

The different congregations in the city, 
according to the estimate of the Papists, 
contain about 11,000. 
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In the city of WMhin^^ton th«re are 3 
churches of considerable size ; 2 also in 
Georgetown, 1 in the city of AJexandria, 1 
in Fredericktown, and 1 in Emmetsburg. 
Besides these there were, in 1822, 28 others 
in differcAt parts of this diocess. Some of 
them had been neglected and were in a 
state of decay ; but exertions have recently 
been made to reyiye old churches and es- 
tablish new ones ; but how many new ones 
have been erected 1 am not able to ascer- 
tain. 

Colleges and Schools. 

The College at Georgetown is the oldest 
Roman Catholic literary institution in the 
United States. It was founded soon ailer 
the termination of the revolutionary war, 
and has for many years been under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits. The college has, for 
some time, been less prosperous than for- 
merly. The number of students is small, 
but increasing. The accession of three Pro- 
fessors, who have iust completed their edu- 
cation in Europe, has given a fresh impulse 
to the institution. 

St. Mary*s College, in the city of Balti- 
more, was chartered in 1804. Besides a 
President and Vice-President, there are at- 
tached to this institution nine professors 
and eight assistant tutors. ' St. Mary's Se- 
minary, a Theological Institution, was 
founded in 1793. n is connected with the 
College, and under the instruction of the 
same professors.* In the college library 
there are about 10,000 volumes. Mt. St. 
Mary's Seminary, near Emnietsburg, was 
founded in the year 1809, and intended for 
an Ecclesiastical seminary. The health- 
fulness and beauty of the situation, howev- 
er, induced several gentlemen to send 
thither their sons, not destinisd for the min- 
istry, who were placed under the instruc- 
tion of the Theological students. It grad- 
ually received more extensive patronage, 
and now pupils are sent to it from all parts 
of the United States, from the West Indies 
and South America.! The number of lay 
pupils is at present 120, and about 30 stu- 
dents in divinity, chiefly, but not exclu- 
sively American. 

Washington Catholic Seminary, in the 
city of Washington, was opened in 1821. 
The course of study is similar to that pur- 
sued in most of our hisrher academies. 
The officers are a President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and five Professors. Number of stu- 
dents about 150. 

At Georgetown is a large Nunnery, call- 
ed the " Convent of Visitation." It was 
founded by the late most Rev. Archbishop 
Neale, in l798. The number of nuns is at 
present about 60. Attached to this institu- 
tion is a large and flonrishinff Female Aca- 
demy. The boardiug school contains 100 
young ladies, under the instruction of tlie 
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nans. They also educate orphan children, 
whose expenses are defrayed by charitable 
persons. These zealous ladies have col- 
lected a day achool containing nearly 300 
female children of the poorer class, most of 
whom are educated gratuitously. Chil- 
dren of all denominations are received ; 
*^ only they are expected to conform to tb« 
rules of the Academy.*' The nuns have a 
chapel for their accommodation, aad th» 
time which is not employed in teaching, is 
spent in confessions, vigils, fasts, penances, 
reading and other religious exercises and 
needle work. The sisters elect a motlier 
every third year ; the same person cannot 
serve more than two terms successively. 

Sisterkoodof St. Joseph' Sj near EmmetS' 
burgt Md. lUiis establishment was found- 
ed m 1809. The circumstances which led 
to the erection of this seminary are some- 
what peculiar. A Protestant lady accom- 
Eaniea her husband to Italy in pursuit of 
ealth. While there, the gentleman died: 
The lady became acquainted with Roman 
Catholics, and was so captivated with th* 
pomp and splendour of their religion, that, 
on her return to this country, she embrac- 
ed it, and was anxious to devote herself in 
retirement to the practice of its duties. A 
rich sea captain became a Roman Catholie 
about the same time, and furnished the 
means for purchasing the situation near 
Emmetsburg, where this pious lady with 
a few associates, commenced the instruc- 
tion of young females. — ^** The Society is 
composed," says the Laity's Directory, 
*' of widows, and ladies who have never 
been married. They cannot be received 
before the age of 16, and not even then 
without the consent of their parents : nor 
afler the age of 27, without a particular 
dispensation grounded on their great merit 
and character." They take the name of 
the " Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph." 
Their principal object ostensibly is, to ren- 
der all the service in their power, to th» 
poor, the sick, the imprisoned, and the in- 
sane. The education of young persons of 
their own sex, is a secondary object. The» 
number of sisters at present is 120. They 
have several boarding scholars, a few or- 
phan children, and many day scholars of 
the poorer class. Their system of Educa- 
tion is similar to other female academies. 
The annual expense of each boarder varies 
from $140 to $200, according to the branch- 
es taught. Protestant ladies are not ex- 
cluded ; '^ nothing more is required of them^ 
than to attend divme service, and the cus- 
tomary exercises." There are branches of 
this Society in different parts of the Union, 
as we shall have occasion to notice hereaf- 
ter. 

At Port Tobacco, there is a convent of 
female Carmelites. 

Besides these more public institutions, 
there are many free schools in different 
parts of the diocess. In Baltimore is a 
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** Female Orphan Atylam," in which there 
are 28 orphans, and about 400 day icholam, 
under the " Sisters of Charity. Also a 
*' Boys* Free School/* in which during the 
past year there haye been 230 pupils ; 61 
of whom were from Protestant nimilies. 
The Infirmary attached to the Medical U- 
niyersity is under the direction of the ** Sis- 
ters of Oharity,*' eight of whom spend their 
time in waiting upon the sick. The Me- 
tropolitan, a monthly periodical, published 
at Baltimore, and expressly deyoted to the 
defence of Popery, says, in relation to their 
religion in that metropolis, ** It has pros- 
pered beyond the hopes of the most san- 
guine ; it still adyances with rapid pro- 
gress; it is first among the foremost de- 
nominations ; respected by all, and open- 
ing its arms to the * sheep,' who are daily 
returning to its fold." 

Our correspondent in Baltimore, in an- 
swer to the inquiry. Do the Catholics en- 
deayour to make proselytes, and what is 
their success ? replies : There can be no 
doubt, that the Catholics are making great 
exertions, and there is much reason to ap- 
prehend, that they are in many cases suc- 
cessful. In some instances, indiyiduals 
haye joined them from Protestant Socie- 
ties, but yery rarely. They succeed /wm- 
cipally through their Free Schools, in the 
formation and support of which, they are 
surprisingly actiye. They receiye into 
their schools aU. they can procure, and 
through beneyolence towards the children, 
operate upon their parents. I am inform- 
ed that they frequently take adyantage of 
sickness in families attached to no particu- 
lar denomination, and by absolying the dy- 
ing, persuade the suryiyors to adopt a reli- 
gion, which will procure them a similar 
passport to glory ! They are exceedingly 
officious in cases where indiyiduals haye 
married Catholics, and under such circum- 
stances no doubt often succeed. And they 
are no less actiye in their endeayours to 
retain their proselytes, and members in 
general, threatening them with ecclesiasti- 
cal censures, and in case of obstinacy, with 
eternal damnation." Respecting the char- 
acter of the Catholics generally, he says : 
" Those 'who are natives^ and especially 
those who haye receiyed any tolerable de- 
gree of general information, are quite libe- 
ral in their yiews. Those who haye immi- 
grated from Europe, and especially those 
who are ignorant, are exceedingly bigoted 
and yiolent towards other sects. Some of 
the Catholics are wealthy and yery respec- 
table. On the whole," says our corres- 
pondent, *^ I think the following facts may 
be relied on. 1. That Catholicism is gain- 
ing ground. 2. That their principal mode 
of spreading it is through the establishment 
of Common Free Schools j Asylums j Female 
SemhtarieSy and by attracting the people 
with splendid images and paintings, 3. 



That Protestants are too indiflbrent in rela- 
tion to this subject. They intermarry with 
them, send their children to their schools, 
eyen aid them in building chapels, and ma- 
ny go frequently to hear them preach.*' 

The following fwci may be regarded 
as a specimen of refined artifice. The 
Catholics wished to establish two schools, 
one for boys, and one for girls, at Frederick- 
town. In order to secure the patronage of 
Protestants they engaged that eyery gen- 
tleman who shoula pay $50 might haye 
the priyilege of sending his children to 
these schools, without any fdrther expense ; 
and they promised moreoyer that the chil- 
dren should not be molested in their reli- 
gious opinions. Many Protestant gentle- 
men accordingly sent their children ; but 
by some mysterious means, known only to 
papists, these children, after haying been 
in the school a short time, lost all relish 
for the catachetical instruction of their pa- 
rents, and for Protestant Sunday schools. 

Bishopric of Boston. 

This Diocess comprehends the six New 
England states. The early settlers of N. 
E. had receiyed such seyere treatment from 
the Roman Catholics in Europe, that they 
took eyery possible precaution to guard 
themselyes against the intrusion of popish 
emigrants. These measures were sncceas- 
fnl : and accordingly we hear little or no- 
thing of Catholics m N. E. till about the 
year 1783, when the Rey. John Thayer, a 
natiye of Boston abjured Protestantism and 
embraced the Romish faith. He went to 
Rome, receiyed priest's orders, returned to 
Boston, and commenced his labors in that 
city as a missionary in June 1790.* In the 
mean time emigrants arrived from Europe, 
and a small society had been collected, 
which occupied as a Chapel, a brick Church 
in School street, built by French Protest- 
ants. Mass was performed for the first 
time by a Romish priest, Noy. 1788. The 
frequent arrival of foreigners considerably 
increased their numbers, and in the begin- 
ning of the present century a Cathedral 
was erected by the zealous exertions of the 
Rey. Doctors Matignan and Cheyerus. — 
When Pius VII erected Boston into a Di- 
ocess in 1808, the latter gentleman was ap- 
pointed bishoD, and consecrated in 1810. 
The Rt. Rev. Benedict Fen wick, a native 
of Maryland and a member of the " Socie- 
ty of Jesus'* is the present bishop. " We 
know of no part of the Union," says the 
Catholic Miscellany, a weekly periodical 
published at Charleston, S. C. '^ in which 
our Church promises so well as N.Enerland. 
We look for no favor beyond intelligent, 
patient, and unprejudiced examination." 
The bishop of this Diocess, also boasts of 
his remarkable success. I propose, there- 
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fore to take a lurvey of the New Eng- 
land States, and ascertain, if possible, the 
ground of these predictions. 

In Boston the number of Papists is said 
to be about 7000, mostly poor, ignorant fo- 
reiffners. Besides the Uathedral, they have 
a church, situated in South Boston. An- 
other Church, I understand, is soon to be 
erected. There is also in the city a Ro- 
man Catholic Academy, containing two 
apartments, one for boys, in which the an- 
cient and modern languages are taught, and 
one for girls ; the course of study is simi- 
lar to that in other female Academies. They 
have a Sunday School in two apartments, 
numbering in the summer nearly 600 chil- 
dren. 

They have recently commenced the pub- 
lication of a weekly periodical ; the char- 
acter of which will easily be inferred, 
when we recollect, that the bishop who 
controls it, is/a zealous Jesuit.* The num- 
ber of priests in the City is small. In 
Charlestown, a Catholic Church was dedi- 
cated in May last. The number of perma- 
nent Catholic residents is not large. The 
Clu^rch was erected for the accommodation 
of those transient foreigners who labour in 
the navy yard and the workmen connected 
with the glass factory at Lechmere point. 
They have two schools besides the Sunday 
School. Near Charlestown, on Mt. St. 
Benedict is a convent of the order Ursu- 
lines. It was established a few years since 
by bishop Cheverus. They have a spacious 
edifice, for the accommodation of young la- 
dies, who may resort thither for education. 
The number of professed nuns is eight, and 
a lady Abbess ; pupils at present about 30. 
A short time since there were nearly fifty 
in the school ; but the Sisters found, that 
those, whose minds had become considera- 
bly enlightened, and who were old enough 
to form their own religious opinions, were 
not so easily captivated with the mummeries 
of Popery; they have now, we understand, 
so modified their regulations, that none but 
young misses and children will hereafter 
be admitted. The nuns manifest a lively 
interest in the spiritual welfare of their pu- 
pils. They occupy much time in giving 
them religious instruction ; and even in 
their walks and amusements, the scholars 
are under constant supervision of these la- 
dies of the cloister. By such unwearied 
exertions they have succeeded, we believe, 
in a few instances, in inducing young la- 
dies to embrace their religion ; and meir 
labours will doubtless be crowned with still 
greater success, if parents will continue 
now to expose their children at such a ten- 
der age to the wiles and allurements of fe- 
male Jesuits. In Salem there is a small 



*Anothar periodical hat ju«t commenced, designed 
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society of foreigners with a Chapel and 
priest. In Lowell are several Irisli Cath- 
olics connected with the factories. A small 
charity school. No Chapel. In Taunton, 
perhaps 100, foreigners in the manufactory. 
They are visited once a month by a priest ; 
meet at present in a school house. A Pro- 
testant has promised them a lot of land for 
the location of a Chapel. At Fall River a- 
bout the same number. At New Bedford 
they have a Chapel and a small society in 
a languishing condition. There are per- 
haps ^0 Catholics in the village of Paw- 
tucket. A new Chapel has just been dedi- 
cated. About the same number in Provi- 
dence, R. I. These societies generally re- 
ceive the visit of a priest once a month. 

A church has recently been organized 
at Hartford, Connecticut. The number of 
Catholics here is not far from 200. They 
have a priest, who publishes a small week- 
ly periodical ; there is also a Catholic school. 
A short time since they purchased a meet- 
ing house for their accommodation. Pro- 
testants contributed liberally towards de- 
fraying the expense of it. The Catholics 
here are chiefly foreigners, tho' a few have 
joined them from the Protestants. A Pro- 
testant belonging to Hartford, resided a 
short time in Canada and became very much 
attached to the Romish religion. After 
his return, he zealously espoused the cause 
of Popery, and through his instrumentality 
two or three others have joined his stan- 
I dard. He operates upon some weak minds 
by telling them there is no salvation, out 
of the Catholic church. There are also 
Catholics in New Haven, some in New 
London, and some along the Enfield Canal, 
all foreigners. 

Maine. — In New Castle, Whitefield and 
Eastportare small Catholic societies, which 
are occasionally favored with the presence 
of a priest. In Saco there are a few transient 
families, belonging to the factories. One or 
two native Americans of some influence and 
intelligence have united with them. A 
few years since the bishop purchased a lot 
of land in this village with the intention of 
erecting a chapel; but as the Catholics 
have not increased as he expected, he hat 
not carried his design into execution. — The 
number of Catholics in Portland is estima- 
ted at 200, mostly foreigners ; Irish, French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. The Irish, 
however, are as 5 to 1. With a few excep- 
tions, they are of the lowest class of any 
labourers. With the assistance of Protes- 
tants, they have lately erected a chapel and 
are now expecting a priest to reside perma- 
nently among them. They have a Sabbath 
School, which was no doubt established for 
the purpose of preventing the children from 
attending other schools. They give cate- 
chetical instruction only ; the use of the 
Bible is not forbidden, though no pains are 
taken to distribute it. The price indeed 
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had a miMionary atation among the rem 
nant of the Penobscot Indians. There is 
a small chapel ; and perhaps the number of 
this tribe attached to the Romish religion 
may amount to 300. For a few years past, 
a priest from Boston, has visited them once 
a year for the purpose of baptizing their 
children, pardoning Uieir sins A>c. At pre- 
sent we understand a priest resides ainon^ 
them. The imposition wliich is practised 
upon these illiterate Indians,may be learned 
from the following fact,which we have from 
a gentleman who lias been there. Not long 
since a priest arrived among them soon af- 
ter their corn-harvest. One poor Indian 
paid him one dollar and a half for the par- 
don of his own sins. The imposter then 
informed him that his father was writhing 
in Purgatory, and that he would pray him 
out for four dollars. The Indian, half dis- 
tracted at this painful intelligence, took a 
quantity of his hard earned corn-crop, hast- 
ened with all possible despatch to a mer- 
chant, raised flie four dollars, and brought 
iliem to the priest, who graciously assured 
him that his parent was now released from 
suffering. 

In New Hampshire there is a small col- 
lection of Papists at Dover ; foreigners 
connected with the factories. Twelve or 
fifteen years since, the Rev. Daniel Barber, 
Rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church 



Bishopric of Nxw Tore. 

This includes the state of New Tork and 
the northern part of New Jersey. As ear- 
ly as the 16th century the Jesuits from 
Canada attempted to introduce their relig- 
ion among the Indians, who resided within 
the limits of this Province, but were pre- 
vented by the vigilance of the provincial 
legislature. An act was passed against 
Jesuits and popish priests, " who were for- 
bidden the exercise of their office in the 
colony on pain of perpetual imprisonment." 
" This law was passed, principally, to pre- 
vent Popish missionaries from Canada from 
practising on the Indian allies of this pro- 
vince, and hereby seducing them from their 
allegiance to the British crown, ander the 
pretext of religion.'** 

This law, and others of a kindred nature, 
prevented the spread of Catholicism ; and 
at the time of the Revolution j there were 
but few Papists in the province. About 



the year 1800, a church was erected in the 
city of N. Y. for the accommodation of the 
Papists, whoso number then amounted to 

about 300.t 

Their number was greatly increased by 
frequent emigrations from France and Ire- 
land, and in 1808 a Diocess was erected 
- — ^ , ^ , and Bishop appointed. The present Bish- 

ictor of the Protestant Episcopal Church > ^p jg ^^e Rt. Rev. Dr. Dubois, we believe a 
in Claremont, N. H. renounced Protestant- native of France. He is now absent in 
ism and declared himself a Papist. His , Europe, supposed to be |n pursuit of funds, 
apostasy would of course have some influ- ; for the establishment of schools and chureh- 
ence upon his Church and society. It was, ^g 

however, very little. Not a single male rpije number of Catholics at present in 
member that paid a tax to the Church fol- j ^\^q q^ij ©f N. Y. will probably exceed 
lowed him. He induced two or threrfe- • 30,000, nearly all foreigners or their de- 
males to embrace Popery. His son also, a ; gcendants. They have a spacious Cathe- 
younff gentleman of liberal education, fol- ] ^^^i^ which is supposed to have cost $100, 
lowed me example of his father ; and after qqq nearly. " They have" says a corres- 
paying a visit to the Pope, returned and pondent, " six places of worship. There 
erected a building for the two-fold purpose j ^j^ 15 priests, all of whom are foreigners, 
of a Chapel and Academy. A few foreign- except one. Six of these were educated at 
ere scattered around the country at the dis- j Georgetown, the rest at different seminar 
taneaof 30 or 40 miles occasionallv attend- ries in France and Spain." He has not 



tance of 30 or 40 miles occasionally attend 
ed service here. His school flourished but 
a short time ; two or three yeara since it 
entirely ceased, and he is now station- 
ed among the Penobscot Indians. This 
experiment may be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory sol ution to the problem ; whether Pope- 
ry can flourish in an enlightened commu- 
nity of Protestants. In Vermont there are 
but few Papists. At Vergennes is a Chap- 
el and Society, and a small collection of 
Catholics at JBurlington. It appeara then 
that there are in New England at the pres- 
ent time about 10,000 Roman Catholics ; of 
whom probably ninety in a hundred are 
poor ilUterate fereignere or their immedi- 
ate descendants. 

Surely the Papists around us have no 
great oecuion fit mntoal gratolation, «t 



heard of the conversion of any Protestants, 
though the priests make some attempts to 
proselyte. " A cheap edition of the Cath- 
olic Tostament is circulated to some extent. 
A few boys assemble at the Cathedral on 
the Sabbath to receive instruction in the 
catechism ; but the children, generally.are 
suffered to grow up in ignorance.'* Tnere 
are, however, two extensive charity schools 
supported, in part, by funds granted by the 
state. The Orphan Asylum is under the 
direction of the " sisters of Charity," » 
branch of the institution at Emmetsburg.} 
The bishop had it in contemplation a short 
time since to establish an '< jSdaoation At- 

* Hit. CoL 9Dd Mriei Vol. I. ^ 143-4. 

t Dinetory, p. 104. t Wrsetory, p. 104-*. 
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■istant Society," one object of which was 
to qualify younff men to eto out as teachers, 
another to teacn poor children. An Irish- 
man had been procured to take charge of 
the seminary. In Albany is a churcn and 
society, with a permanent priest, who oc- 
casionally visits Troy, Lansingburg, Johns- 
town and Schenectady, where there are a 
few Catholic families.* Two nuns from 
Canada have opened a school in Albany, 
which is attended by about 150 children. 
A chapel was built in Utica in 1819 ; the 
church and con^gation is lar^. Their 
first priest was silenced by the bishop three 
or four years since, on account of his im- 
moralities. His successor is said to be a 
man of literature, sustains an excellent 
moral character and is much beloved by his 
people. His congregation is made up from 
tltioa. Home, Whitestown, New-Hartford, 
Kirkland and Augusta, and a few from 
other towns in the county. The whole 
number will amount to nearly or quite 800. 
In Utica is a Sabbath School of about 80 
scholars,'* which," says a gentleman, '* has 
taken firom our streets on me Sabbath some 
of the worst boys, and exercises over them 
a great influence. Most of these children 
were prohibited Protestant Sabbath Schoo] 
before this was started. They use the new 
Testament, (the Dowajr copy so called, 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, with 
Notes) also the catholic catecbism and 
Prayer book." This Catholic edition of the 
Testament was published in Utica in 1828, 
"since which," says our correspondent, 
about fifty Sabbath schools, have introduc- 
ed them, where the common Protestant 
version was prohibited altogether." 

At Syracuse there is a small society, 
but no priest at present. A large society 
at Rochester and a Sabbath School. At 
Bufialo they have oi^nised a church and 
etms4brated ground for a chapel. They are 
at present supplied with a priest recently 
amved firom Germany with Swiss emi- 
grants. The congregation will amount to 
about 400. In Carthage is a small church ', 
some catholic families in Auburn, and a 
few scattered in other towns. In the town 
of Patterson, N. J. there is a large number 
of Papists, probably between two and three 
thousand. They have one chapel and are 
about building another. Here is a Catholic 
Sabbath School of about 300 scholars. In 
all these places, they are with very few ex- 
ceptions foreigners. 

The Diocess of Philadelphia includes the 
states of Pennsylvania, Delaware and a 
part of New Jersey. The Romish religion 
was introduced into Pennsylvania as early 
asUie year 1720. Since that time it has made 
gradual progress, and is now spread over the 
state. In Philadelphia there are four 
churches including a Cathedral. The 
church of St. Joseph was buih many years 
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ago by the Jesuits, and still belongs to thai 
Society. «<Tbf Catholics Of this city consti- 
tute about one fifth of the population. 
There is in the city a branch of the £m- 
metsbnrg * Sisters* of Charity,' who are 
employed in the instruction of orphan chil- 
dren in the Asylum. There are flourish- 
ing Catholic churches in different parts of 
the state, many of which are richly endow- 
ed ; nearly all a^e supplied with priests, 
and some have four or five."* At Pittsburgh 
there has been a church for several years ; 
another splendid edifice has just been e- 
rected, called St. Patrick's Cathedral. The 
thanks of the " building committee and 
congregation are expressed, for the very 
liberal and generous contributions of the 
citizens of Pittsburgh, of every religions 
persuasion to this object." — In Lancaster 
are two churches ; one of which is richly 
endowed. Others at Reading, ConewagO| 
Carlisle, Loretto Greenburgn, Cochinno- 
pen, Lebanon and some other places. Near 
Pittsburgh is a convent of young ladies. In 
Delaware are two churches at Wilmington. 
In N. J. one at Trenton, and one just erect- 
ed in . It appears that some dimculty ex- 
ists among the Catholics in this Diocess. 
^' Heaven grant," says the Laity's Directo- 
ry ** that peace, good will and harmony may 
once more prevail among them." A gen- 
tleman, who has resided m Philadelphia in- 
forms us that a few years since a priest es- 
tablished a Sunday School, but met with 
such violent opposition from his brethren, 
that he abandoned it. The present bishop 
of this Diocess is the Rt. Rev. Dr. Con- 
well, but it is administered by a Vicar a- 
postolic. 

Bishopric of Richmond. 

This Diocess comprises the whole State 
of Virginia. It was separated from the 
Diocess of Baltimore in 1820. There are 
but few Catholics in Virginia. There are 
churches in Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Martinsburg, Winchester, Bath and 
Shepherdstown. We cannot learn that there 
are any Catholic schools established^ though 
some of the school masters in the state are 
Roman Catholics. There is no Bishop at 
present in this Diocess ; it is administered 
we believe, by the Archbishop of Baltimore. 
The Rt. Rev. Dr. Patrick Kelly, an Irish 
gentleman was appointed Bishop, and ar- 
rived in this country in 1821. Some dif- 
ficulty arising between him, and the late 
Archbishop, who was a Frenchman, he was 
translated to another See ; since which, the 
Bishopric has been vacant. 

Bishopric of Charlkstov. 

The states of North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia are comprehended in 
this Diocess. Charleston was erected into 
a Diocess in 1820 and Rt. Rev. John Eng- 

* Directory p. 107. 
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Isnd sppointed biahop. For the principiU 
&cU in relation to thii Diocew we iitb in- 
debted to tliB polilenen of a. gentleman in 
Sonth CBTolina who his eveij facility for 
awsartaining the operation* of tbe Catho- 
lic! in that part of the Union. 

"Through inflQBnce of the Biahop a 
wooden uimniahecl building has been eTect- 
ed, which ia called the Cathedral of St. 
ork, Ireland, 
. Themein- 
bera of hia religiaiu society are perhaps 
■bout 500, cbiedy Iriah, or descendants of 
Iriah Calholica. He ha* gained veryftw 
proaeljlea from Protestant families, and 
thoae, with one exception (a female since 
dead) not of great note. They are not hy 
any meana an intellizeni people generally. 
Besides the Prelate liere are two or three 
Other prieata, not very intelligent — and a 
school consisting of several young men pre- 
paring for ord era. Theae together aly la them- 
selves, the clergy of the city of Charleston. 
The Prelate has been at limes much courted 
by office hunters on account of the number 

canliol_Ther^ ia another church of much 
longer etanding, a neat brick building, be- 
longing principally to the French Catholics. 
The number of thts society is not large. If 
there be any material increase of Roman 
Catholics in this city, 



whoivere to be ibtind, and tiom . 
if foreigners." 

" They have a press deToled 
ause, and publish a weekly newspaper 
iallcd '■ The U. S. Calholic Miscellany." 
At Columbia in this slate, a Catbcllc 
irraed about two years ago, 



chi 

Slip, and occasionally an officiating Prieat. 
There are other Catholics acattered in dif. 
ferent parts of the state, but their number 
a amaU. 

In Savannah, Augusta, and St. Mary's, 
Georgia, there are smallCathoticchurchaH; 
at the latter place they are principally 
Spaniards. In Wilkes county a settle- 
ment of Catholics from Maryland, In all 
theseplaces there are officiating pHesla." 

" Their priests are more numeroua than 
theii churehes. Some of them are engsg- 



Mir 

which moat be loiiiewhere about 7 or S 
years ago, a verjr large and SouriahltiK 
school of high pretensions was collected 
under hia control and anspices, and this 
part of the apparatus was formidable. 
Without BUspiciun', many of the most re- 
apectabU, wealthy, and influential, and 
aome even pioua Proteatants, patronised the 
specious Institution by sending their chil- 
dren toil. The school has now almost en- 
tirely declined, and ia seldom mentioned. 
As soon as his design began to be saspect- 
ed, another school was opened, which con- 

The Charleston Observer, a weekly, re- 
ligious, Presbyterian Paper has been -very 
successful in detecting, exposing, and de- 
stroying Roman Catholic influence." 

In North Carolina, there are but few Pa- 
pists ; they complain that the Constitntion 
of this Slate deludes them from office. 
In Nowbern, Wilmington, Waahingtonand 
Fayelteville are small societies; bat no 

Bishop England ia Vicar General of Eut 
Florida. At St. Augustine is a spaciooB 
and majestic church built by the kine of 
Spain, The people, who profess any relig- 
ion, are chiefly Romanists-l 

The Dioceas of Mobile, comprehending 
Alabama and West Florida was erected by 
his present Holiness and the Rt. Rev. 
Michael Portier appointed Bishop. This 
gentleman baa jnst returned from Europe 
with a recruit ttfnine priest*. At Mobile, 
the residence of the Bishop, a splendid 
Cathedral has just been erected. About 
two thirds of the inhabitants of this place 
are Catholics, At Pensacola la also a 

The Pope has granted ^,000 to Bishop 
Portier, to assist him in propagating the 
"true faith." 

Florida waa flrslsettled by a small colony 
of Huguenots. Spanish Catholics, who 
obtained the country, pol to death some of 
the colonists, and hung others upon tree* 
. with the following inscription attached to 

ENEUiES or GOD.' Slnce which, the coun- 
try has, we believe, been under the domin- 



tbo'nottoa great extent ; their 
in this respect are too secret to be much 
known to othetB. There ia very little ex- 
citement here respecting them. But few 
of the poor Catholica have refused to ac- 
cept a Bible when oSered them. They are 
doublleaa prohibited from reading it, though 
but little la said about it. It ia pretended 
they have liberty to read a correct transla- 
tion, and their standard is the Dmitay." 
." When England first arrived in this city. 



BisHormcor New OaLEaiis. 

This Dioceas was erected in 1796, when 
the country belonged to Spain. It former- 
ly included Che whole of ancient Louisiana 
and the Fioridaa. At preaent it compre- 
hends the states of Louisiana and Misaiasip- 
pi. The country was settled by French 
Catholics, and when it passed into ths 
hands of Spain, the same religioa continu- 
ed to prevail. In the state of LouiBiana, 

• Viewi orLouillaii, p. 11. 
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the Papistg at the preaent day have aUnoet 
undisturbed possession. The state is di- 
vided into about 20 ecclesiastical parishes 
nearly all of which are provided with 
"young and excellent priests." In some 
of the most populous parishes there are 
three or four churches, m others only one. 

In New Orleans are four churches ; the 
services of one of them, the Cathedral, are 
performed by four priests, the others have 
each one priest. 

The Catholics have a flourishing college 
in New Orleans, besides a large Lancas- 
terian school. About one mile and a half 
from the city is a convent of Ursulines 
which has been established more than 70 
years. The number of nuns is between 20 
and 30. As usual there is a school for young 
ladies attached to the convent, which is 
flourishing and numerously attended. The 
establishment is wealthy ,and has '^continu- 
ed," says the Laity's Directory, " to render 
to religion in that quarter, the most essen- 
tial services." The ladies have a chapel 
for their use, and have recently erected 
another church for public benefit; which 
cost $25,000. In the parish of St. Micha- 
el, ladies of "the Sacred Heart" have a con- 
Yent and school. In tlie parish convent of 
Assumption there are 8 nuns, and 40 pupils. 
At Opeloussas the ladies of Uiis order have 
a flourishing establishment. At St. James 
a convent of Sacred Hearts, about 20 reli- 
gious ; another at Grand Cateau. Protes- 
tant influence in this state is extremely 
small. In the city of New Orleans, the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and Method- 
ists have each a small church. There is 
also a small Baptist church at Jacksonville; 
besides these four, we cannot learn that there 
is a Protestant church in the state. Very 
many of the inhabitants profess no religion; 
the whole state is emphatically missionary 
ground. The only Catholic church in Mis- 
sissippi is at Natches, and that is not large. 

Bishopric of St. Louis. 

This Episcopal See was erected a few 
years since and comprehends the state of 
Missouri and Territory of Arkansas. 

At St. Louis is a Cathedral. This vil- 
lage contains about 6,000 inhabitants, about 
one third of whom are Catholics, Irish, 
French and Americans; two priests for this 
place and neighbourhood. In this place a 
Catholic College has just been established 
under the direction of the Bishop, the Right 
Rev Dr. Rosati, and his clergymen. The 
ladies of the Sacred Heart have a convent 
and school in this place. The Catholics 
boast oftheir great success here. They say, 
that ^Trotestants, in this place, both preach- 
ers and people, manifest a great eagerness 
to hear Catholic sermons. The services 
are performed in the French and English 
languages, and conversions to the true faith 
axe very frequent." A few miles north of St. 



Louis, is the flourishing village, St.Charlet, 
commenced by Canadian French, but now 
contains many Americana. A Catholic 
church has been gathered here, which is 
served by Jesuits. Here also is a convent of 
the. ladies of the Sacred Heart There are 
two or three other chapels in smaller vii- 
laees in this region, served also by Jesuits. 
These zealous missionaries visit families 
settled several leagues up the Missouri, and 
some Indian tribes in that wilderness. Fif- 
teen miles from St. Louis is St. Ferdinand. 
Here the ^^Religious Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, a precious colony, which 
arrived from France in 1818, have a flour- 
ishing establishment."* They have about 
100 pupils, many of whom are from the best 
families in the state. They have under 
their care ten female Indians, whom they 
instruct in the domestic arts of civilized 
life. In this village is a house of Jesuits, 
15 in number. They have 20 Indian boys 
in their school, from six or seven different 
tribes. Besides the rudiments of education, 
they are tauffht the arts of agriculture, &c. 

A few miles south of St. Louis, in Perry 
county, is a Clerical Seminary founded by 
Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans in 1818. 
Six or seven priests reside here, some of 
whom are engaged in instructing and others 
travel and preach, visiting Catholic families 
in the neighbourhood, of which there are 
about 200. In the Seminary are 21 young 
men, preparing for orders ; 8 lay brothers, 
and about 45 scholars under their instruc- 
tion. Here is also another convent, and a 
school of young ladies attached to it. The 
Bishop, in his correspondence with his pa- 
trons in Europe, complains of his extreme 
poverty, and calls loudly upon his friends 
for help. He is about to erect a new edifice, 
and he wishes to have it so splendid and 
majestic that it will attract the heretics and 
captivate the Indians,'*over whom" says he, 
''the senses havp a powerful control." Far- 
ther south, in St. Genevieve, are about 200 
Catholic families, and a priest for this place 
and vicinity. Still farther south is New 
Madrid, where is a cluster of French Cath- 
olics, about 200 families, and two priests. 

In Arkansas are two or three priests ; and 
a few Catholic settlements. They also vis- 
it the savage tribes in this Territory. These 
are the principal Catholic establishments in 
this diocess. There are besides several 
smaller Settlements, visited occasionally by 
priests. 

More than a year ago the Catholics num- 
bered 76 priests in the two Dioceses of 
New Orleans and St. Louis, since which 
several have arrived from Europe and Mex- 
ico, and some from their Seminary have 
taken orders. The number of priests at 
present in these two dioceses, cannot be 
less than 100. One Theological Seminary, 
two Colleges, several schools for boys, and 
ten convents, in which are 600 pupils. 

*'' Directory, p. 113. 
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The ezpatriaUd SpaniaidR (tcfa Mexico 
baie conaidartblj uicieuad th» Dumber of 
CitholicB in this region. 3,000 arrived in 
ths oilf or New Orlevii. — Biibop Rofl&ti 
bu been adminiBtntoc of New Orleam, 
■iiici that IBB beconte vuant bj the trani- 
latioil of Dr, Dubourg to France. The va- 
Mmcf hai just baoD Glled by the appaiat- 
ment of Di. De Nockirie, a gentleman of 
FlemiBb oiigin, who has been lor Berenl 



DonaecratioQ is to take place in afew weeka. 
Blahop Roaati it also a foreigner, by birth 
an Italian. Besidea the BupeHntendence 
of these two eileoaive Dioceaea, tliia active 
Prelate during the last summer, conferred 



luntry al present authorized to 

Sirform that ceremony. While at New 
rlesns a few months since, this Rt. Hev. 
Kntlsman, "consecrated a sufficiencj of 
Ij oils for the tan Dioceies of Mexico 
in which ther* are 7,000 Churches and 
•bout six Qultions of Catholics." 

BisHopnic or BiinDSTowH. 



a tbe Dioceas 
nior of leil, since which the Catholic re- 
ligion in this aection of the Union bos been 
eonstantly advancing. This Dioceai st 
present comprehends Kentuclty, Tennes- 
aae, Indiana and Illinois. As an account of 
the slate of the Catholic religion in tbia Di- 
OOess baa lecentlj bean pnbliabed,* it will 
b* unnecessary far ua to be very particu- 
kl. In the Bute of Kentucky at Bords- 
town is an eccleuastical Sominery with 90 
oraOstudentsandaColIegsofaOO. Anoth- 
«r CoUb^ at St. Thomas, and a convent of 
tbe Dominican order, near Bpringfield, at 
which 7oang men are trained up for the aa- 
ered office. At Noiareth a short distance 
from Baidatown, Us " Hitlert of Chantg" 
% branch of the institution at Emmetsburg 
have a large school. They have establish- 
ad •BTeral other achoots in difiarent parts 
of the State. The Dominican nuns have 
Bi convent near Springfield and a school 
ccnonited with it. The Sisters of Loretto 
loo in nniDber have an aatablishment near 
Bardslown, and many other inferior sebools 
ia the villages around. " The Brothers of 
8t. Benedict," have lately been establisbed 
sboDt 4 miles from Bsrdstown, They have 
" adopted the role of St. Benedict mitiga- 
Ud. Their time is divided between prayer, 
raligious eiercisea, and manual labour. — 
The rule imposes no remarkable aOBterities. 
■' In Kentucky sJone," says the Catholic 



Miscsllany, " tliere ais not less than tbr«« 
diffareut female establishmenta, in wbiob 
tbars aire more than 300 religious, ferveiitJf 
Bsrving their God." 

Here ore 31 priests, 6 of whom ara eon- 
stantly employed BB missionariea, each one 
having about 4 Churches under tus care. 7 
are engaged at the College and Ssminaiy 
at Bardstown, otheis are at the differaot 
schools and convents. There are nearly 
thirty CongTBgations in Kentnoky, heudM 
many families scattered in different parte. 
In Tennessee, is a small Church at fladl- 



He : and a atation among ths Jndiana..- 
The Jeauits formerly had a misaionary itt' 
tton at Vincennca, Jnd, Atpreeant there 
is a targe Congregation of french Catho- 
lics \ this is the principal Catholic estab- 
Ijshmentin this Slate ; there are some othor 
smollst stations, and a school arnon^ the 
Indiana. In Illinois, al KaBhaskisa, anil at 
Cahokia the Catholics have Churchee. 

Bt. Rev, Dr. David, Bishop of Maori- 
eastro, is coadjutor to the Bishop of Barda- 
town; his preaancB not baing reqaired in 
hiaown Diocesa. 

Bis nop RIG or CiHciNRaTi. 

This Bisliopric was erected foQr or Sva 
years since, snd the Rl. Rev. Dr. E. Fen- 
wick^ native of Mary land, appointed Bish- 
op. This gentleman was at first a mission- 
I ary in Kentucky. In that character he 
I commenced his labours in Ohio 10 or 13 
' years ago. There was then only one small 
I unfinisbed Chapel in the State ; his Cos- 
I gregation consisted of 3 or 4 Irish flunilies 
I and 6 or 7 Germans. He wa* consecrated 
' Bishop and removed to Cincinnati ; had at 
first only G oommnnicanta ; hnt in 1827, 
there were 3D0. Until this time behadon- 
ly one priest to assist him in his ardoooa 
labours ; at present there are ten or twelve. 
Their funds are principally derived from 
Europe. Dr. Fenwick did not at first re- 
ceive as much Irom his Chspel aa would 
pay ibr the anpport of bi* horse or the poe- 
tagsofhia letters; still he dataiminad to 
build a Cathedral ; which he acoompliahed 
by ths aseiBtanoe of fiiends from abnMd; 
and consecrated it in 18S6. The Catholhoa 
say that their nnmbara ara rapidly inofa— 
ing in Cincinnati and ths Slate at lain, 
not only from the arrival of fbraignen, Eat 
by frequent conversions. 

The Sieters of Chaxitv have juat anw. 
menced operations in that City. I!!*]' 
have already 6 orphan! and naarif Uw 
Bcholars, 

A nunnery has been established, aoaaiiso 
ting of converted Protestant ladies. A Di- 
ocesan Theoloaicat Seminary hasjust com- 
menced operations, the number of atadenta 
not stated. At Zanesville, where a short 
single Catholic, there 



• a«« ths last Quat. Re|iili 



c 



ROHAN CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 



and wvera] other placts, see conBideraUe 
nuinbera of CElfaotics. Tb* fottowing i> 
an eitr&ctof s iutler rrom a gentlemao »bo 

lefl New Englmd, lut fall, and ii aow ■ 



" I rode one di; in tliis Stale with 
Catholic Bishop and prieut from Ky. on 
Iheir retarn ftom the great Catholic meet- I 
ing at Baltimore. I'nr.y stated lliat tliere 
were about 15,000 Citholics and 10 or 12 i 
priesta in Ohio. They contradicted IIib . 
statement ao ollen made, that the Pope had 
appropiiated $100,000 to the valley of the 
MiB8t«eippi and that 21 prieata had arrived; | 
but aaici that bia Holineia had actonliy , 
made a. donation of $20,000 to the Bishop , 
of Mobile, AlabBinn, and tbe prieata were 
continually arriTlng in Uie U. H. from Eu- I 
rope. The whole number of Calholici in I 
the Union, they Btated aa the estimate made 
al Baltimoie, waa 500,000, and the number 
of prieata about 200. Their denomin&tion, 
they Slid, was increaiing;, in lome tnatancee 
by conversion from the Protestant faith, 
but the mors, the Bishop remarked with a 
amiia, b; the increase of Catholic familiea; 
for whore there was one family 30 years a- 
go, there are of course six now ; because 
all the children are almost invariably Cath- 
olics. In thU State they say their num- 
bers are increasing, in the Counties of Per- 
ry and Stark, and in the towns of Cincin- 
nati and Zaneaville. In the latter, I think 
ihia is unqueationably the case &om what 



I At Mackinaw they bava a Chapel and a 
itmall congregation. 

At L'Arbre Croche, 45 miles from Mack- 
. Limw, are about 300 Catliolic Indians of the 
Ottawa tribe. 120 of these Indiana " have 
funned aaodalityto discountenance the use 
uf urdent apitit. " Tbey have erected," 
I jiay» the Miscellany, '■ two very oomforta- 
'. buildings of hewed tiuber for the Rov. 



nhca 



The Territory of Michigan has been un- 
der the adminiatiation of Bp. Fenwick, till 
very recently a new See has been created, 
•tyfed Ae Bishopric of Detroit, and it ia 
said that the Rev. Mr. Richnrd has been 
appointed Bishop. Ii includes Michigan 
proper and the N. W. regions. The prin- 
cipal facta respecting this Oiocess, we have 
received from a gentloman in that soction 
of the Union. 



this region until about the close of the late 

"At Detroit," says our correspondent, 
they have a Cathedrnl and a Bishop (Rich- 
ard) lately adelegale from that Territory to 
Congress. He isa man of great influence 
in the Territory. The Protestants have set- 
tled so fast among them, the three last years, 
'' ■' is political power ia 



oided Catholic, and exerts an influence 

this part of the Union. Hs is a man of a 
strong mind.'' 

In Detroit ia a Sunday school of between 
100 and 200 scholars in wliich tho use of 
th* Bible U prohibited. 



Mr Deji 



1 for 
courageously s 






.who 
comturt and 



promote the glory of God, 
LRg the female Indians belong. 
Congregation." Une of these 



Ing to the Congregat 






las translated the Cath- 
[ into the Ottawa lan- 



gungs. 

At Chicago, Fort Wayne, end St. Joseph, 

I «r>: ieveral Catholic families. North and 
N. W. of the Territory are a few Congre- 

' galmns. At Green Bay perhapsaOO ofthe 
'■I'nilhful;" at Prairie dn Chien on tho Mis- 
eixnippi, at the Mouth of the Wisconsin ia 
another settlement | and one of about 200 
Catholics at the Falls of St. Mary, below 
Liikc! Superior. These ars in all six hous- 
ea (or worship in this Diocess, and accor^ 
dii]<; to the estimate of protestants 4000 Pa- 
pists. The Catholics, however, estimate 
their numbers, including the fur tniders, 
at 7000. 

" There are, says a correspondent," three 
priests at, and near Detroit ; one was estab- 
liNhod at Mackinaw last summer — One of 
the Detroit priesta ganerally vieita most of 
the iibove places, each summer — remains 
lonjj enough to marry, baptise, &c. as oc- 
casion may offer, and then visiU the next 
settlement. Their influence among them 
is great, although not so unbounded as in 
Catholic conn tries. 

" Their numbers," he says, " are not in- 
crcaaing] a few have been converted to the 
ProtesUot faith at Mackinaw. They have 
wiUiin tho last few months made applica- 
Government for part of tho $10,000 
...J ,. " jrreas for CbrisUani- 
1 have succeeded." 



Unrl^rl Slatei »« have the followinf iHulti, vii. 
Tfii. Papiah Hisrarclir ii umipaawl of one AicU- 

is"n"l far Iramloa'' Ky'lia.^ien ^?m°-^ 
lirnl ^micariei, Un Collef^ and CDllsgiala In- 



Fn'riolhrB^l'^^'mau\ftE^UteCau«!]il'BaJ°i^on 
jiDp^litiDn of soo,ooa. 

Note. M> truth u our tyTilyobjtcl, wt hold 
vrst.lvei TtspoTuihle to make any tOTTtctians 
I the preceding atatemmtif if they shaU it 
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COMMON SCHOOLS. 



W B lawoTthii Blate, ere ry lawn ia oblig- 
oruBeaDnUHllj'fortheiuppartafBchoolB, 
un eqilll at leaat to forty cerOa for Bach 
■on in the town, and to dlslribute this 



Boitm SckooU. 
if School 



«, Nov 



».] 



in ptoportLon to the number of schola 
each. Prom reporta mads in 1836,1 
peara tlial Uiere were in the State :— 



The whole number of Public Schoola i 
80, vii. 1. Boston Latin School, instituted 
laS. No. of seholare 141. This hag long 
been a diatingaished acliool. 2. Eliot inati- 
tuled in 1713. No. of achoola 3, achoian 
379. 3 Adams inst. 1717, 2 BchoolB, Schol- 
ars 488. 4. Franklin inat. 1785, 2 BchooU, 
5«0flcholare. 5.MayhBwin8t.l803,2H:hooU, 

, 4(.7 BcLolura, 6.Haweal8Il,2Bchools,159 

required ' Mbolari. 7^Arri«an, 1812, 2 BcltooU, 40 



by law to be raised anniially ill9,334 ; scholars. 8. Primary, 1818, 57 Bchoots, 3513 
•nnual exponditure $137,878^7. j scholars. 9. Boylslon, 1318, 2 schoola, 378 



New Hi, 






From ISOrt to 1818, 1^0,000 
aimuallyfur the support of com 
by a separate lax. Since 1818 $00,1)00 
yearly. Each town appropriates according 
to its own discretion. TheBCalehD 
•rary fund of $M,{>00, formed by 8 
one linlf per cent on the capital of iht 
Thopri ' -■■ - ■ 



scholars. 10. Bowdoln, 1821, 2 schools, 597 
^holars. ll.HLghSchaol,ie21,]34Bcbol- 
1. 12. HancocTi, leaa, 3 schools, 391 

scholars. 13. H, of Indust. 2 schools 180 



i'l™'"' I scholars! 14.'H,'of Refor. 



long t'; 



«9,0( 



Then 



9 in the 



102 schol- 
ars. Whole number of Pupils 7430. Ei- 
penae of tuition, fuel, &c. »52,500, which 
with the estituated rent of the school hou- 
ses {10,000) ia $(©,500, Whole number of 
Private Schools in the city is 155 ; whole 
";"""•' ■"-"'"'' No. of Pupils 4,018. Expense of_tuition, 

atio of represen- |107,702. Totoi schools Pnb. and Priv. 235. 

annunJ income ol . fupils 11,448, Tuition, fuel, books, &c. 

ita divided m the ji5o_829 25. 



Vehhont. 



The money raised by the general law for 
the support of schools, at 3 per cent on the 
GrandLiBt would amount to $51,119,42. 
Perhaps as much more is raised by District 
taies, and a considerable sum is raised for 
the BUpporl of privale schools. The Lite- 
rary fund ofthiB Slate, derived principally 
from B tax of G p'ir ct. on the annual profits 
of tile banks, is to accumulate till there 
shall be sufficient to aupport a common free 
school, for erery District in the State, for 
two months in the year. Thare is now 
loaned about ^,000. 

MASSACIItBETrB. 

In 1R87 there were according to imper- 
fect returns made to the Secretary of Slate, 
972 Pub. Sch. Uiat. ; 708 Pri. Sch. and 
Acad.-, 18,143 pupils in private Schools; 
71 ,006 in Public Schools -, $163,P2it 76 paid 
for public instruction : $lo8,809 OOfoi Pri- 



Rhode IsLA5D. 

In 18^ the Legislature appropriated 

t 10,000 annually for the support of Public 
chools, with authority to each town to 
raise by tax double the amount of its pro- 
portion of the $10,0011. All the towns have 
nvailed themselves of ita provisions. The 
whole No. of schools probably exceeds UM. 

The Connecticut school Fund, derived 
from the sale of lands in Ohio, amounted 
iuAp, 182i>lo$l^:a,26168. The revenue 
from it in 1828 was $60,243 29. The 
state is divided into S08 School Societies, 
which contained in August last 84,899 chil- 
dren between the ages of 4 and 16. The 
divideud made to Schools amounted to 85 
cents to ouch child. 

New YojiB. 



1830. 



ACAOBMIES. 
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to $1,661,081 in stocks and other securi- 
ties, and 831),000 acres of land. It is es- 
timated that the revenue for distribution 
in 1830 will amount to $100,257,00. The 
number of school Districts in the State is 
8847. Of these, 8270 made returns in 
1829; from which it appears that there 
were 468,257 children between the ages of 



5 and 16. There have been taught, on an 
average for 8 montlis, 480,325 children. 
Public money paid to School Districts in 
1829 was $214,000, $100,000 from Lit. 
fund, and remainder from tax on towns, &c. 
In addition $21^7,048 was expended in sup- 
port of common schools, so that the whole 
sum was $511,248. 



ACADEMIES AND OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



MAINE. 



Academy: 
Anson 

Bangor, Young Ladies 
Bath 

Bath, Female 
Belfast 
Berwick ' . 
Bluehill . 
Bloomfield 
Bridgton . 
Brunswick 
Cony, Female, 
China 
Dearborn . 
Farmington 
Foxcrou . 



Augusta 



Fryeburg . 

Gorham . 

Hallowell . 

Hampden . 

Hebron 

Limerick . 

Lincoln, at Newcastle 

Monmouth 

North Yarmouth 

Oxford, Female, Paris 

Portland . 

Thornton, Saco 

Warren 

Washington, Machias 

Wiscasset 



Incorp. 
1823 
1818 

1805 
1808 
1808 
1791 
1803 
1807 
1808 
1823 
1818 
1818 

1807 
1823 
1792 
1803 
1791 
1803 
1804 
1808 
1801 
1808 
1811 
1827 
1794 
1811 
1808 
1792 



Principal. 
J. Hall 



Acres of land. Funds, 



Gardner Lyceum, 

Incorporated, 1822, *^ for the purpose of 
giving to Farmers and Mechanics, such a 
scientific education, as would enable them 
to become skilful in their professions.'^ 

Edmund L.Cushing, Principal, and Prof. 
Nat. Phil. Kiah B. Sewall tut. in math, 
chem. min. &c. Vacations : 5 weeks from 
1st Wed. Aug. ; 2 weeks from Wed. preced. 
Christmas : 2 weeks from 3d Wed. in April. 
Course of study embraces 3 years. The 
Lyceum is furnished with excellent instru- 
ments for surveying and levelling, and 
with a valuable chemical and min. appara- 
tus. Cabinet of minerals contains 1000 
specimens; olso a valuable collection in 
Nat. Hist. Library of several hundred vol- 
umes. A large and commodious work shop 



Weston Adams 



Mrs. Dillingham 
P. Barnes 
William Farmer 
N. Greene 



R. Nason 

J. C. Lovejoy 

D. P. Bailey 



H. Paine 
J. Sherman 

B. Cushman 



11,620 
11,520 
11,520 
23,040 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 
12,000 
J 1,520 
23,040 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
11,520 

11,520 
11,520 
11,520 
23,040 



8050 00 

5723 76 
6837 00 
6522 00 
3000 00 
10441 97 

9985 00 
8333 00 
1776 37 
2294 36 
4950 00 
10000 00 

7886 00 

8006 64 
4057 44 

6649 93 
19710 65 



7180 00 

21790 93 
4428 00 



has been fitted up for the mechanical de- 

Sartment, under the superintendence of 
lessrs. Woodward and Dexter, with circu- 
lar lathes, &c. where the ingenious and in- 
dustrious may earn sufficient to pay their 
board. 

Maine JVesleyan Seininary 

At Readfield. Merrill Caldwell, Prin. 
G. H. Marsh, D. W. Hillier assistants. 
G. F. Cox, Gen. Ag. W. M. Reed, Su- 
perin. Mechan. Dep. A. Packard of ag- 
ricultural Dep. English department em- 
braces 3 years ; department of languaffes, 
same time ; tuition for common English 
studies $3,00 per quarter. Lang, and math. 
$3,75. Board firom $1.00 to 1,25 in the 
neiji^hborhood. For a mil account of this 
seminary, See Qt. Register, Vol. ILp. 110. 
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May 



Bailor Classical School. 

This institutioii, though distinct from the 
Theol. Seminary, is nnder the direction of 
the same Board of Trustees, and Faculty. 
Young men, who have the study of Theol- 
ogy in view, but who do not wish to go 
through a collegiate course, for reasons to 
be judged of by the Faculty, are prepar- 
ed for the Seminary ; to all who have the 
ministry in view, tuition is afforded gra- 
tuitously ; to others it is $16,00 a year. 

New Hampshire. 

For the following table we are indebted 
to the polite attentions of John Farmer, 
Esq., Cor. Sec'ry of the N. H. Historical 
Society. 

Names. Inc. Priae. 

Phillips Exeter 1781 B. Abbot, Princ. 

J.H.Abbot, Prof. 

Mat.«&Nat.Phi. 
Rev. Isaac Hurd, 

Theol. Instruc. 
G.L.Sou]e,Assis. 
R. A. Coffin. 
Edw. P. Harris. 
E. Hale. 
£. Kingsbury. 
J. L. Parkhurst. 
Eli French 

D. Peabody 
J. J. Sanborn 
Nath. Wilson. 
Roswell Harris. 

Israel Newell. 

A. F. Hildreth. 
John Vose. 

Albert G. Hoit. 
Sim I. Bard. 



New Ipswich 


1789 


Chesterfield 


1790 


Atkinson 


1791 


Haverhill 


1794 


Oilman ton 


1794 


Franklin (Dover) 


1805 



Holmes (Plymouth) 1808 

Portsmouth 1808 

Salisbury 1808 

Lancaster 1808 

Hampton 1810 

Pinkerton (Derry) 1814 

Pembroke 1818 

Effingham Union 1819 

Newport . 1819 

Francestown 1819 

Alstead 1819 

Gilford 1820 
Wolfeboro' <& 
TufloBboro' 
Sanbornton 



} 



1820 Lewis Bailey. 
1820 



Names. Ineor. Priaelpalf. 

Hillsborough 1821 B, F. Wallace 

Brackett(Greenland) 
Woodman(SanborntoD) 
Wakefield 1827 

Rochester 1827 James Towner 

Boscawen 1828 Jarvis Gregg. 

Hopkinton 1826 Enoch Colby. 

Adams Fem. (Derry) C. C. P. Gale. 

Phillips Exeter Academy is one of the 
most distinguished in New England. It 
has probably prepared more students for 
College than any other. It has large funds. 
It has a library and valuable philosophical 
apparatus. The building is an elegant ed- 
ifice 76 ft. by 30 with wings 34 by 28. Bos- 
cawen Academy has a temporary fund, 
amounting to ^^200 per ann. a small chem. 
apparatus, and 77 scholars. New Ipswich 
Academy has funds amounting to $3000, 
and a small Library. Gilmanton Academy 
has funds to a considerable amount.* At- 
kinson, Pinkerton, Pembroke, and Brackett 
Academies have more or less funds. Ad- 
ams Female at Derry has $4000. The 
Kimball Union Academy at rlainfield has 
a fund of .$40,000, a donation of Hon. Dan- 
iel Kimball. The income is chiefly devot- 
ed to aid pious young men in obtaining an 
education for the ministry. There are pub- 
lic schools in N. Hampshire at Concord. 
Dunstable (Nash. Vill.) Amherst, Antrim, 
Andover, Hopkinton, Koene, Derry, &e. 

Vermont. 

There are about twenty incorporated A- 
cademies in the State, at which young men 
may be fitted for College. 



* The following vote waa reeeotly passed by the 
trustees ot'thii i^deiny ; " Voted that we will fiva 
four Beoeficiaries of the Am, Ed. Soe, their tuition 
for ooe year, on condition that such a number of ap- 
proved Beneficiaries, attend the Academy at Gil- 
manton under the instruction of Rev. J.L. Farkburst, 
with the intention of being permanent scholars dur- 
ing their preparatory course." The board would ba 
chiefly if not wholly given in the summer. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 



Names. 
Abbot, Female, Andover 
tAmherst 
Billerica . 
Bradford . 
t Bridge water . 
t Bristol at Taunton 
Chatham 

tDavs at Wrentiiam 
DerDy, Hingham 
tDeerneld 

tDomiQer, at Newbury 
Female, at West Brookfield 
tFramingham . 
Franklin, at North Andover 
Friends, at New Bedford 



Ineorp. 

1829 

1816 

1820 

1804 

1799 

1792 

1829 

1806 

1797 

1797 

1782 

1626 

1799 

1803 

1812 



Principal. 
Charles Goddard. 
Wm. Thompson. 
Albert Locke. 
Benj. Greenleaf. 
J. A. Shaw. 



J. S. Smith. 
Joseph Anderson. 
Neh. Cleveland. 
Bancroft Fowler. 
Bradford. 

W. H. Sanford. 



Remarks. 



3 assist. Stu. 1829, 140 
Funds $5,000. Sch. 60 



Funds |25,000.2a8si8. 
Val.Phil.&chem.App. 
La^e funds. 

Fluids $7,000. 

Fiinds|f5,000. Vol.1200 



t Shows that the liutitatioa has reeeivsd a traet of laod in Mains, from the Lsgislatore, 6 n. wtfasif. 
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Gatas, Marlboro', .... 1830 

tGroton X793 

Hanovar 1839 

Haverhill X8d8 

tHopkina at Hadlej . 1816 

^wicii Famala .... 1828 

Kin^atOQ 1816 

Lancaatar 1828 

tfjeiceatar 1784 

tL^nox 1803 

LezingloQ 1822 

^r^VL 1806 

tMarblehead 1792 

Merrimack, East Bradford . 1822 

Mtddlaborougfa .... 1829 
Middlesaz Female, Concord . . 1806 

MiMbrd ]828 

fMiHon 1798 

fMonaon 1804 

fNantocket 1801 

iNichob, at Dudley . . 1819 

Newbnryport 1807 

tMew Salem 1796 

Partridge, Duzbory . 1829 

tPMUipa, at Andover (aouth pari^) 1780 
tPittafield Female . ... 1807 

Plrmonth I793 

Salem-Street, Boston . 1816 

Sanderson at Ashfield . 1821 

tSandwich 1804 

Sheldon Class. School, S. Hampton 1829 

Sherborne 1828 

Soath Reading .... 1828 

Stockbridge 1828 

Topsfield 1828 

tWestford 1793 

tWeatfield 1793 

tWealejan, Wilbraham . . 1824 

Williamstown .... 1828 

Weymovth and Braintree . 1828 

Warren, at Wobom . . 1830 



A. D. Wheeler. Fonda $2/)00. SOstai). 



C. M. Nickels. 
Timothy Dwight 
Miss Z, P. Grant. 



John Richardson. 
John Hotchkin. 



Thomas Snow. 
Simeon CoUon. 



John Adams. 
Hyde. 

S. Blaisdale. 



William Bradley. 
Nathan Ball. 
WiUiam Heath. 



£. Davis. 

W. Fi8ke,D. D. 

Josiah Cannon. 



Large min.eab. 68fch. 
76 sch. 3 assist. tnA. 
Sever, assist. 87pci|M{s 

Foods $19,000. 65 sch. 
Average BO|nber 70. 



Foods $ijSOO, 31 sc(p. 
See note. 



Classical School. 



45 popils. 
Foods |^,00Q. 

Foods $2,090. 60 sch. 
28 sch. 



Foods $5,000. 135 so. 
3 assistants. 



Alfred W. Pike. Foods $8,000. 



NOTJBS. 



Phillips Academy. This is the oldest A- 
cademy in the State, foonded April 30,1778, 
incorporated 1780. It has been alnK>8t ex- 
closively devoted to the preparation of 
scholars for College. The whole nomber, 
who have been edocated is two thousand 
and twenty five. Present nomber, sixty. 
No. of lostrocters 4, inclodiog a writiog 
and singing master. Nomber m Beoeficin- 
ries 25. No, of vols, in Library 660. 

A boildiog, of elegaot stone work, is 
now erecting, at a cost of $8,000, designed 
for the accommodation of an English High 
School for boys, and also for a department 
for the edocation of school teachers. It will 
probably go into operation in the Aotomo. 

A boaraiog establishment has been re- 
eently commenced, nnder the care of Mr. 
Isaac Jones, for the. accommodalion of ato- 
dents in Phillips Academy, and in the 000- 
templated English school. 

30 



A mechanical shop, with soitable tools, 
will be provided; also a sofficient qoaotity 
of land for agricoltural labors. It is be- 
lieved that by these means, the stodeots 
will be able to pay for the whole, or a great- 
er part of their board. 

Monson. The half township of land, piven 
to this Academv, in Bilaine, was sold for 
$5,000. Attached to the Academy is a 
general fond of $6,000, a premiom fond of 
$500, and a chan^ fond of $6,500, makiiig 
m all $13,000. There is a philosophieia 
apparatos, a good chemical apparatos, and 
a email library. The charity fond is desir- 
ed to aid yooogmeoio prepariog for the min- 
istry. The proceeds are, at preseot, devot- 
ed to the afsistance of Beneficiaries of the 
Am. Ed. Soc. They ar6 boarded at 75 ots 
a week, and receive .their toitiqn grattutoos- 
ly. There are two Departments, an ^ng- 
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lish, and eUifical. The number of itu- 
dents on an aTerage throagh the year is 50. 

Hapkhu. The income from the funds of 
this Academy is $3S9 per ann. Tuition is 

firen to Beneficiaries. The number now 
tting for college is 8. Principal and 3 as- 
sistants. 

fVobum. The tuition for Beneficiaries is 
paid at this Academy. The number of 
scholars is 76, of whom 15 are fitting for 
College. Means for assistance, by manual 
labor, are also furnished. 

Westfidd, This is a veir flourishing A- 
eademy under the care of Mr. Davis and 
seTeral^aasistants. By the exertions of the 
Rot. John K. Toung, an agent of the Am. 
Ed. 8oc. a subscription has been raised of 
$100 per ann. for five years to be paid to 
the Trustees of the Academy, and to be ex- 
pended by them in aid of Beneficiaries of 
the Am. Ed. Soc. at the Academy. The 
trustees have eiven notice, that they will 
pay to 4 Beneficiaries of the Society $25 
per ann. for 5 years ; their board not to ex- 
ceed $1^35 per week, including washing, 
room rent &c. Tuition $3,00 per ouarter. 

AftUurst. Tuition is paid to Benenciaries 
at this Academy. A class of teachers for 
common schools, is instructed, every Au- 
tumn. Lectures on the subject are siven 
by a college officer. From twenty to thirty 
•nter college from this Academy, annually. 

High Schools. 

Within a few years past several flourish- 
ing institutions nave been established after 
the model of the German Gymnasia, 
Among the first of these is the 

Round Hill School at Jiorthampton. This 
school is under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Jos. G. Cogswell, and George Ban- 
croft. It is situated on a delightful emi- 
nence in rear of the village at Northamp* 
ton. 

Berkshire Gymnasium at Pittsfidd. This 
school was established in 1827, and is un- 
der the care of the Rev. Chester Dewey, 
late Professor in Williams College. He is 
assisted by 6 teachers in the Eng. Branch- 
as of Education, and in the Languages. 
This establishment owes its origin to the 
enterprise of Mr. Lemuel Pomeroy, a citi- 
lea of the town. Three large and elegant 
buildings have been erected on a command- 
ing site, north of the town. No. of schol- 
ars, March 1830, 96. Whole expense of 
lads under 7 years of age $195 ; between 
9 and 13, $200, over 13, |^. There is 
but one vacation in a year, commencing 
15th April and ending I8th of May, wilJi a 
recess of 2 weeks com. Oct. 20. 

Mount Pleasant Classical Institution. 
This Institution was commenced in Am« 



herst in June 1827. The buildings are 
most delightfully situated, on an eminence, 
three fourths of a mile north of the Col- 
leges, commanding an extensive view of 
the fertile valley <n the Connecticut. The 
number of pupils is not fiur from 100, fix>m 
the age of^4 to 16. The Principals are 
Messrs ChaunceyColton and Francis Fel- 
lowes. Rev. J. W. Newton chaplain. In- 
structers are provided in the most impor- 
tant of the ancient and modem Languages, 
in Mathematics, in various English Stu- 
dies, Sui, 

WoodJbridge School at South Ba^O^ni, This 
school commenced Sept. 1st. 1829, under 
the care of Messrs. Jonathan Ely, and Da- 
vid R. Austin. A French teacher, and 
two assistant instructors are employed. 
The number of students during the last 
term was twenty two. Regular exercise is 
taken, from one to two hours in a day, in a 
work-shop, or garden. A fiurm is annexed 
to the establishment, such portions of which, 
as are necessary, will be devoted to the use 
of the school. The ancient and modern 
Languages, and the natural sciences are 
taugnt. The intervals of public worship, 
on tne Sabbath, are devoted to biblical in- 
struction. The charge for board and tui- 
tion is $150 per annum. 

Greenfield High School for Young Ladies, 
In its distinguishing features this School 
resembles those established at Northampton 
and Amherst, for the education of boys. 
Terms of admission are for Boavd, Lodjg- 
ing. Fuel, &c, and instruction in all the 
branches, of an English education, for one 
year, $150. Additional tuition fi>r higher 
Dranches. Whole No. educated 100. Pre- 
sent number 35. Property belonging to 
the Institution $10,000. 

The Berkshire Education Society have 
lately undertaken to establish a school for 
comDining labor with study, securing health 
of body, and vigor of mind, while it will 
furnish the means of education to young 
men who have small resources. The loca- 
tion &c. are not fixed. Rev. E. W. Dwight 
of Richmond is agent of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Society. 

COMMXCTICUT. 

We are unable to give any thing more 
than detached notices of the condition of the 
Public Schools in this State. We addres- 
sed letters to various gentiemen, in difier- 
ent parts of the State, out received few re- 
turns: To those who obligingly communi- 
cated information we render our acknowl- 
edgements. 

ToUand Academy, Inc. 1829, Wm. Strong, 
Principal. No. of StudenU 30. Tuition 
in Languages $5,00 per quarter. In Eng- 
lish $4,00. Year commences 3d Wed. of 
Sept. ; 3 terms of 15 weeks each. 
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PlahMd Academy. John Witt«r, Princi- 
pal. H. A. Tracy, aaaiitant. J>Corwdlk 
Episcopal Academy, Rev. Reuben Sher- 
wood, rrin.; 2aMutant8. Farmington Ac- 
ademy. Simeon Hart jr., Prin.; 2atf«istant8. 
Biteon Academy at Cotchester. Francis Vote, 
Princ; 1 assistant. Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire is an ancient and flourishing in- 
stitution. Goshen. Inc. 1824, Sidney Mills, 
Principal ; 25 scholars. Winsted. 1 teach- 
er ; 40 scholars. Torringford. 1 teacher, 
55 scholars. There are Academies in Sha- 
ron, Madison, (inc. 1825), Ashford, Litch- 
field, &c. 

There are distinguished Female Acade- 
mies in various places. One at Norwich, 
inc. 1828, under the care of Rev. Daniel 
Hemenway, with four assistants ; at Litch- 
field under the care of Miss Saiah Pierce, 
with several assistants. At Wethersfield, 
under the care of Rev. Joseph Emerson, 

Institutions in Hartford. 

Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Thos. 
H. Grallaudet, Principal, and 9 assistants. 
There have been received into the Asylum, 
since its commencement 303 pupils, of 
whom 160 have left the school, and 143 
were remaining in May 1829. Of 279 pu- 

fils, who have received the benefit of the 
nstitution 116 were born deaf; 135 lost 
their hearing, by disease, or accident, 28 
uncertain. Expenses of the Institution in 
3829, ^,979 37. Receipts $23,041 55. In 
1^9 the Legislature of Connecticut appro- 
priated $2,0(N) ; Massachusetts appropriates 
$6,500 annually. Vermont, N. Hampshire, 
and Maine also make appropriations. 

Hartford Female Seminary. This insti- 
tution is under the care of Miss Catherine 
£. Beecher, with 11 assistants. 

Hartford Grammar School. E. P. Bar- 
rows Prin. ; 3 assistants. 

Retreat for the Insane. Annual Meeting 
in May. £li Todd, m.d. Physician. Phineas 
Talcott, Steward. 

Schools in Jfew Haven. 

Gymnasium. Sereno E. D wight and 
Henry E. D wight, Prin. ; 9 assistants. Es- 
tablisned 1828. Situated one mile from the 
Colleges. The principal building is of 
stone, and has 60 convenient rooms. The 
situation is healthful, airy, and pleasant, 
and the prospect commanding. The num- 
ber of pupils is 87 ; a greater pirt between 
the a^es of six and fourteen. Nine hours 
in a day are devoted to study. The pupils 
live with the Principals in one family. 



The annual charge for boys often and over 
is $300 ; under ten $250. There is a li- 
brary of 2000 volumes. 

Female Seminary. Rev. J. M. Grarfield, 
and Mrs. A. S. Gaxfield, Prins., and 11 as- 
sistants. A List of 40 Ladies is publish- 
ed, who have received Diplomas. No. 
of Pupils, Seniors 30; Middle 26; Jun- 
ior 16. Introductory 20, total 92. This 
includes the whole year. Present No. 56. 
This Seminary was established about 9 yean 
since. The course of instruction is carried 
on in a regular and continued series of ac- 
ademical studies. Whole No. educated 
900. Library 200 vols. 

New Haven Young Ladies* Institute. Prof. 
£. A. Andrews, Pnn. ; 9 assistants. No. 
of pupils 32. Com. Nov. 1st 1829. Chargt 
for tuition, for day scholars, in all branchet. 
except modem Languages and ornamental 
branches $16 per quarter. 

Laneasterian School. 400 pupils. 

Hopkins Grammar School. Oldest school 
in the city, founded by Davenport, origin- 
ally intended for a College. 

Rev. Claudius Herrich's School for Young 
Ladies. Whole No. educated 1,600. Pre- 
sent No. 35. 

Smith's Academy and Boarding School. 
Prin.; 3 assistants. 50 Pupils. 200 vols* 
Library. 

Classical and Commercial School. Com. 
July 1829. Whole No. who have attended 
the various classes 82. 

Union School. Miles T. Merwin, Ptin. 
Average No. of Scholars 28. Designed 
for boys between the ages of 6 and 14. 

There are various other schools, which 
we have not room to notice. We are much 
obliged to the gentleman, connected with 
the N. Haven Theol. School, who favored 
us with the particular statements above. 

ElUngton School. John Hall and Luther 
Wright, Prins. Situated in Ellington, Ct. 
15 miles NE. firom Hartford. Designed 
solely for young men, and for lads of ten 
years of age and upwards. Incorporated 
1829. Building 52 fl. in length, with wingi 
of 32 fl. in length. Sufficient to accommo- 
date 100 scholars. The system of instrao- 
tion is ample and thorough. That in La- 
tin and Greek is afler the model of the 
well known Latin school in Boston. No. of 
teachers 3, and a steward who is also a 
teacher. No. of Scholars 17. For tuition ex- 
clusive of modero-Lftnguages^M^ P®' *a*' 
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laeorporatad AotdmniM and Sehooli. From Bkiaatni* N. Y. Btgitttr. 



Auburn 

Albany Sem. 

Albany Sem, Ftm, 

Bridffawater 

Cambridge 

Canandaigna 

Canajoharie 

Clinton Gram. Sc. 

Cayuga at Ledyard 

Cherry Valley 

Clinton at £. Hampton 

Delaware at Delhi 

Dutcheiis Poughkeepsie 

EraamuB Hall, Flatbush 

Fairfield 

{"ranklin, Plattaburg 

iG^ranville 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

g art wick 
udson 
Johnitown 



Prineipab. 
John C. Rudd 



N. S. Prime 
Henry Howe 



Edwin Steveni 
William Stevens 
Jona. Dayton 
S. C. Johnson 
Elipha Fay 
J. B. Kidder 
J. J. H. Kinnicut 
EUEddy 

E. B. Wheeler 
Zenas Morse 
E. B. Hazelius 
J. W. Fairfield 
A. Amerman 



From the Report of the Regents of the 
University 1829, it appears that there were 
50 Academies in the State. Whole No. of 
students in them 3424. Teachers 146; 
inoney allowed them from Literary Fund 
$9,993 88; value of Academy lots and 
buildings $283,353 57; other real estate 
$27,018 42; Phil. Ap. and Lib. $14,147 21; 
other personal estate $115,797 59 ; Tuition 
money for the year $41,913 16. 

JVeio York City. In Jan. 1829, fi-om a 
Report of the Sunday School teachers, it 
iippears that the whole No. of children be- 
tween 4 and 15 were 22,000; of whom 
9966 are connected with Sunday Schools ; 
12,568 not connected ; 4,643 willing to at* 
fend ; 5695 attend Public Schools ; 4568 at* 
'tend no dayschool; 355 white adults can- 
not read; 1289 colored people who read; 
960 who cannot; 3440 under 4 years, who 
"ought to attend infant schools. 

Did our limits permit we would gladly 
pursue our inquiries through the remaining 
States.^ We cannot, however, forbear no- 
ticing in conclusion a very able Report re- 
'«ent^ presented to the Legislature of Ken- 
~tncky on the subject of common schools, 
'and a copy of which has been kindly for- 
warded to us b V the Rev. B. O. Peers, to 
Whom the Legislature specially conftnitted 
the business. 

Educaium in Kantucky. 

In 1828 the Gen. Assembly of Kentucky 
requested the Rev. Pres. Woods, of Lexing- 



Prineipak. 

H. P. Arms 

Alex. M'Call 
fi. W. Taylor 
S. W. Taylor 
S. A. Millspftiigh 
C. M'Gahagan 
Wm. S. Mount 
S. B. Woolwofth 

A. A. Franklin 



Namet. 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Kinderhook 

Lansingburgh 

Lowville 

Middlebury 

Montgomery 

Mt. Pleasant 

Newburgh 

Onondaga 

Ontario Fem. 

Oxford 

Polytechny,Chitienango A. Tates, d.d. 

Poinpey 

8t. Lawrence Potsdam J. B. Hale 

Schenectady D. Fuller 

Sem. Gen. Con. at Madison 

Steuben 

Un. Hall, Jamaica P. Potter 

Utiea D. Prentice 

Washington, Salem Wm. WilUanw 



ton, and Mr. Peers, to communicate any in- 
formation in their power on the subject of 
common Schools. Mr. Peers, in pursuance 
of the plan, visited the New England and 
other States, and examined particularly the 
School Systems of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, ana New York. After his return he 
communicated his information, in a letter 
to the Gen. Assembly, which makes, in 
connexion with a short Report, of theeooi- 
mittee on education, an octavo Pamphlet 
of 52 pages. We observe that the pamph- 
let is a & edition, of 2000 copies. Mr .Peers 
derives from the experienee of New Eng- 
land and N. York, the following inferences. 

1. That |>opu1ar education bet&ken under 
the legislative patronage and control. 

2. The expediencv of the division of 
Counties into School districts. 

3. That the accumulation of a large lit- 
erary fund is inexpedient. 

4. That Legislative provisions can do lit- 
tle good, unless the pieoj^e be previously 
ana simultaneously interested. 

5. That a State should employ special 
means not only to multiply, but to improve 
the Schools. 

6. That it is impolitic to aim at excessive 
economy in education. 

7. That nothing be left undone to render 
the public elementary Schools the best pos- 
sible. 

The Literary fund of Kentucky amounts 
to $140,917 44. From returns made it 
would seem lihat not more than one third of 
the children between 4 and 15 attend 
School. 



New Hunp«faiM 
VennoQt 

HMMChUHtU 

CoDoecUcut 
New York 



33 ^,335 33,000 

344,161 9380 

236,664 10^3 

533,287 7^ 

373^ 4,647 

1,378,812 46,000 



Ohio 


69J90 


»13S,M0 


[>idiai» 


46,060 


93,160 


lllinoii 


46,oao 


93,160 


Mi«N>uri 


46,oeo 


99,160 


Hininippi 


46,000 


93,160 


Alibinu 


46jm 


99,160 


Louiaiina 


46,080 


83,180 


Michigan 


46,080 


57,600 


Arkinrae 


46,080 


67,600 


Florid. 


46,080 


57,800 



Eiti mating tha number of Initiucten it 
twoforeachAcadeiiiTwehBTe^se; Schol- 
V U 40 for eicli loititutioD, 8730 ; amount 
of penouieat (uod at fS.OOO fbr each Aca- 
deroj, $654,000 n the amaODt ; at $5,000 foi 
each Sl,090,000. The number of High 
Schoola in thoM States of equal or lupenor 
chaiacteF to the Academiea ii piobabi; not 
fiu IVom 'JO, which at 100 Scholira each 
will fire 3,000; which added to thoeo in 
the Academiei givei 10,720. 

HiTBODItT AcADimU IN THI U. 8. 

1. Taiemade Academy, At Ml. Ariel, 

Abbeville DiitS.C. commenced 8;rB since. 
Capita] from *7,00D to $10,000, besides two 
Edificea. Na.oFInstructerb two. Pupils 140. 



3. Aeadany at White Plains, JV. Y. flour- 

4. Jteademy ai Catoiorta, Jf. Y. Inc. 
1S24. Whole propertj from $15,000 tc 
•20,000, Two editicea lately built, 4 sto- 
nes high, 70 ft. by 30. Three teschers Bud 
70 Stndenta ; one third are pursuing th« 
atnd J of Langnaf es. 

5. Mmint WttUyan Seminary, Students 
40 noticed in Qt. Register, Vol. II. p. 110, 
alio in the present number. 

6. FTufewin Academy at WmtroMam, Mt 
Fundi $25JXK>, noticed in another place. 

6. Maduen College. T.Avgiuta CoUege. 

8. Randolph Maeon College. The three 
last are noticed in the present number ol' 
the Regietei. AmniremButa are making 
to bulla a fimrth Coilegs at Middletown, 
Ct. Number of Students at all these Bern- 
inariesabore 700. 

MotAyfrOTa Jf. E. Mth. Btrald. 



GRAHTS OF PUBLIC LANDG FOK COLLEOES 
AND UNIVEBalTIES. 
By various acts of Congraes the follow- 
ing grants of land have been made in the 
new a tales and terrilorioa, respoctiyely, 
for the support of Colleges, In all cases, 
except Ohio, for the support of — " ' 
»er»ity, or Seminary, — •'•■* ' 



Ohio; 



3,040 (u 



1 the Suts. 



demy, 46,080 for an Unireisily. 






433,840 or 31 t'ships. 864,000 
The seven States nienUoned first receiv- 
ed their grants of land, prior to March 1, 
1890, when the minimum price was $2 an 
acre ; the three last since that period, whea 
the minimum price was reduced to $1,36 
per acre. In addition Congress required 
the State of Tennessee on a certain ooca- 
aion, to appropiiate 100,000 acres in one en- 
tire tract for the Die of two Colleges, one 
in East, the other in West Tennessee. 
This, in addition to those before men^oned 
makes 663,840 acres of land at $1,064,000. 

ScinoJf in Conntctiaii. 
Since the preceding pages were in type 
we hare received Ihe following notices in 
regard to tbe Pnblic Schools in Wetliers- 
field, Farmington, Middletown, Glastenhu- 
ry, and Berlin, Ct. 

"In Rocky Hill, Wetherslield, there 
has, for several eeasons, beehkepta school, 
of the higher order, supported in port by 
the Ct. School Fund, and portly by s tax 
on tbose who attend. It is kept in tbe cold 
part of the year, and from 3 to 4 months. 
Mr. Alfred Emerson teaches it tbe present 
season ; — number about 38;— the majority, 
females. They have no fanda excepting 
that of the State. Among the children 
there is, piobabiy, about the aame propot- 
tion between the ssiea as in other parts of 
the country. — In Farmington there ia a 
prosperous Academy ; aboat 60 scholars, 
equally divided — having s small library, 
and some apparatns for philos. and chem- 
istry.— In Wetherafield there is an Associ- 
ation for a high school Qnder tbe instmo- 
tioa of Mr. Finch, 40 scholatm. Hr. Emer- 
son's School conlinuea to prosper, with SO 
or 100 acholara.— In Middfelown there ia a 
High School under the instruction of I. S. 
Emery — with 40 scholars, squally divided. 
In Eastbury there is s School of the 
higher order, under the instruction of 
Geo. Griswold, with 30 scholars about 
equally divided. In each of the parishes 
in Berlin there is a similai- School.— Een- 
sington 25, nnder the care of Mr. Daggett. 

Worthinj-ton 40 under the csre of Mr. 

New Britain 40 under the care of Alfred 
Andrews. In Nawington is a similar 
School under the care of Mr. Foster, with 

: 30 scholars. Theee schools are without 
funds, without incorporation, and taught 

I only )u winter." 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF COLL.EOES. 



By an examination of the preceding ta- 
blei, it will be seen that we nave returns 
ftom 31 colleges for the present year (1829- 
90) ; and that for 15 colleges we were 
obliged to nse the returns of 1828-9, 1827- 
8t and 1826-7. In making out a general 
estimate, therefore, we shall make a small 
addition to most of the sums total, in the 
returns made previously to this year. In 
■o doing, we shall come very near the 
truth ; certainly we shall not go beyond it. 

Colleges in the U. States .... 46 
Instructors at 39 colleges .... 290 
Whole No. of alumni at 30 colleges 21,693 
Alumni living at 26 colleges . . 12,784 
Alumni ministers at 23 colleges 4,671 

Ministers living at 21 colleges 2,272 

Graduates at 35 colleges . . . 700 
Seniors at 33 colleges .... 720 
Juniors at 34 colleges .... 860 
^ Sophomores at 32 colleges . . 840 
* Freshmen at 28 colleges . . . 700 

ToUl at 40 colleges 3,582 

Prof, of Religion at 27 colleges 683 

Assisted by college funds at l6 coll. 300 
Do. by Educ. Soc. at 17 colleges 196 
Medical Students at 11 colleges . 1,220 
Law students at 5 colleges . . 87 

Volumes in 27 college libraries 149,704 
Do. in social libra, in 30 coll. 69,281 

Comparative Statistics. 

I. Six New England States. 

In the six New England States there are 
11 colleges, and about 1,488 college stu- 
dents. Estimating the present population 
of these States at 1,842,437, (in 1820 it was 
1,659,854) there is one college student for 
every 1,^1 inhabitants. 

II. Four Middle States. 

In these States there are 13 colleges, and 
(estimating for Columbia and Hamilton not 
included m our tables) 1,000 college stu- 
dents. Estimating the population of those 
States at 3,465,666, (in 1820 it was 2,772,534) 
we have one college student for every 3,465 
inhabitants. 

III. Six Southern States ^ District of Cotum- 

bia, and Florida. 

The number of colleges is nine, and the 
number of students, (estimating for the Co- 
lumbian and Hampden Sidney) is about 
500. Estimating tne population of these 
States at 3,616,325, (in 1820 it was 3,144,^ 
we have one college student for every 7232 
inhabitants. 

IV. Eight Western States and two Territories' 

The number of colleges in actual opera- 
tion is 13. The number of students (esti- 
mating for Kenyon and Bloomington) is 
about 660. The population of these States 
is by estimation 4,000,000 ; (in 1820, it was 



2,087,820) ; this will give on« stadent for 
every 6,060 Inhabitants. 

SOMMART. 

East. States^l sttJint to 1,231 iohab. 
Mid. Srotes^l stadent to 3,465 do. 
South. States—l student to 7f^ do. 
West, States-^lBiadent to ep60 do. 

V. Comparison between some of the different 

States, 

In Maine there is one college student 
(taking the census of 1820) to 2,330 inhab- 
itants ; in New Hampshire, one to 1,756 ; in 
Massachusetts, one to 895; in Vermont, 
one to 1696 ; in Connecticut, one to 1340 ; 
in Rhode Island, one to 2,442; in New 
York, one to 2,496. 



NOTES ON THE COLLEGES. 

1. Dartmouth. 

" The funds of this college, which had 
been lefl in great embarrassment by the 
controversy with the legislature in the 
courts, have been relieved by the subscrip- 
tion of $30,000 recently filled up. The 
debts of the corporation will be paid. New 
buildings have been erected, tne old ones 
repaired, and all the accommodations for 
students greatly increased. New laws and 
a new system of instruction and discipline 
have been introduced, and other improve- 
ments are contemplated, together with in- 
crease of the library and apparatus.^ There 
is as yet no system of bodily exercise." 

J>tote of Pres. Lord. 

2. Middlebury. 

** Younff men preparing for the ministry 
are furnished with tezt-lx>oks, without ex- 
pense. A mechanical shop, with the tools, 
dx. has recently been provided and placed 
under the superintendence of a gentleman 
well qualified for the employment ; so that 
the students may now obtain regular exor 



CISC. 



Pres. Bates. 



3. WilUams. 



At the time of its incorporation the le- 

Sislature gave the college ^,000. They 
ad previously granted to the free school 
founded by Col. £. Williams a lottery, 
which yielded $3,500, and the inhabitante 
of the town had raised $2,000 more. In 
1796, the legislature granted two town- 
ships of land in Maine, which were sold for 
about $10,000. Two additional townships 
were afterwards granted, which were sold 
less advantageously. From 1814, the le- 
l^slature also gave $2,000 a year for ten 
years, making $20,000. In 1811 and 1813, 
Woodbridge Little, Esq. gave near $57,000. 
In la^, $17,500 were raised by subecrip- 
tion, and m 1826 $25,000 more were raised. 
The fkBt property of the college has cost 
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probatioMn of thii ooUafB. Wa hav* an 
eicsllsDt Boadamy, where •bout ten or 
IwelTB itodentt »re preparing ftr our vA- 
lege. As OUT KceommodatioDi ue mnpM 
in the colleM edifioe, which we hava nun- 
ad Bentley Hall, in raipeetfal remembmnca 
of oar first dirtinjaiihed baneiaotor, it is 
my wish lo receive > number of itudenu 
into roy family, lo be under my parHctiimr 
auperintendeoce while probationera ; that 
lurae ofinitrucUon now BX«t- ] ", wbiie preparing for aome olaea of un- 
maiatained, and denominated I derBiadiialaa, 1 wi.b for .ome, at lawt, o 
' unquestionable pietj, whose eiwnplo, witU 

the diyioB blessing, mifflit give a cast to 
the character of the college. In addition 
to all the dnties I shall have to perform in 
reference to undergraduatei, 1 could easily 
take this special charge. A number of 
worthy youDE man, whom I hare aeleotad 
from our back-wooda sabbath lohools, I ex- 
pect lo become inmates in my faraily ; and 
if with them I could have tome nuh as the 
American Education Society patroniie, it 
would be attended with a happy affect. I 
forward (aa I once did before) a copy of 
our proBpoctUB, etc, from which you will 
learn our plan, d^. &c., ai well a« as- 

'"'"'■ Ptu. AUm. 



■boat M4 jnO, utd tbe prodnaliva fiuda an 

feB,0(W. Hut. of BtrkthiTt Co. 

A. CUwrnbia. 

A propoaal baa lately been made in the 
city of New York to erect a univsnity, 
Bttited to the demandB of all clasaea. — 
Tbia boa called forth from Columbia Col- 
lege a new and improved plao, intended to 
meet the demanda. 

1, The 

theyWU amrte. Another courea ia eatib' 
lidiad, called the lUerary and sdmlific 
antru ; the whole or any part of which, 
matriculated atudenta may attend. 3. Those 
in the acientific and literary course shell 
■tndy the modern langnages instead of Lat- 
in and Greek. In other studiea the two 
oomrsea are similar, except that the literary 
and Bcientilic has same additional aludies. 
3. Feraona not mstiicnlated may attend tbe 
literary and scientific coorae. i. Matricu- 
lated stadents who shall pass through the 
new courae ahall receive testimoniila of the 
aema. 5. The fees in the new course ahall 
not exceed |I5 per annnm for each profes- 
sor. 6. Enlarged instruction ahall be riv- 
en in Qreek and Roman literature. 7. The 
two conraea may be nnited at the lectnrea. 
8. Varioua pablic bodies in Now York are 
entitied to have two atudents always in the 
college free of all charges of tuition ; every 
school from which in any one year 4 stu- 
dents shall be admitted into coil e *"" 
have tbe privilege of aending on 
expense ; every religioua denomination 
the city may educate one who is desisTied 
for the ministry, free of expense, dtc. &c. 

The above course embracea lycenm, 
hith school, and college instrnction. It 
strikingly resembles a plan which haa been 
pnraued at Amherst College. 



The 



8. CkUvmbian. 

CoDgreis for tbe Diat. 



They 



5. Jeffermm. 
" Tbe trusUes have entered i. 
to erect a new building fur a coi 
refectory, recitation looma, i 
contemplate the purchase of Isna, so as lo 
connect agricultural labor with the exer- 
cise of the students, and so as to reduce ex- 
penaea for beneficiaries." Pre*. Brow*. 

6. IVatem Univ. Pa. 
" The students expect to enter a nan 

and commodious stone building next an- 
tamn." Pret. Brtue. 

7. ^Ueglumy Cellegt. 
" An agricultural and mechanical eatafa- 

liahment, to he connected with the College, 
ia in lerioiis contemplation, and may be aud 
to be in progrees- 

" There is same probability of a goodly 
" " ' 'lool loam- 



of Columbia a few days 

■4slu I P°'^ "" "'" ■'"* °^ ***'■ 

K 11 I which they strongly recommend, that a 
'ilTLr grant ha made to tbe college of city lott, 
'"" °' which ahall amount to f25,500. From thi 
report and accompanying doeomenta wa' 
learn, that the Rev. Lutfier Rice in 181» 
undertook to bnild the Columbian CoUen, 
on hia own respouaihiiity ; in 18S0, the 
Bapljat General Convention adopted it aa 
their own, made Mr. R. their agent, with 
instructions not to contract debta. But in 
1823, a large debt had been contracted. In 
1826, the debt had greatly increased. It 
waa then resolved to raise (^,000 by snb- 
acription, to pay it. In 1837, the debt 
amonntod to f 135,000. A part of it due to 
the United Slates waa relinquiahed by Con- 
gress. By great Biertions the debt la now 
reduced to about $25,000, which the ex- 
pected appropriation of Congress will can- 



cel. 

9. Aundotpi Maam CoU. Va. 
This institution was incorporated bylha 
legislature of Virginia, r 



Thia 



number of ou 



11 .« to be located at Boydton, Meckten- 
borgh CO. Between ^,000 and $60,000 
have bfen raised for its support '^'- 
makea the.^ college in the Stats 
10. Wiiiiam atul Marg. 
"Owing to peculiar circumstances oor 
graduates have always been few. Nine 
of Crawford— sons of tantha of our atadenta have gone through 
lies, shortly becoming ' one couraa, without applying for a dcgraa. 
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which i« given only to those who &pply» 
and are found qualified. Our classes differ 
from those in most colleg^es. We have in 
^c. lang. 43 ; mod. lang. 1 ; scientific de- 
nart. 61 ; our aggregate number is 100. 
Until recently, most of the distinguished 
men in this State, and many from the ad- 
joining States, were educated here. We 
have no gymnastic exercises." 

Pres. Empie. 

11. Charleston. 

'' The organization of the Charleston col- 
lege is not after the ordinary arrangement 
orthe northern colleges. 

''It is divided into three departments, an 
English, a Classical, and a Scientific. The 
four highest classes of our classical and sci- 
entific departments, correspond with the 
four classes in most colleges, and their num- 
bers are put down in the preceding table. 
The confmon division of a college into four 
classes, is not found applicable to our cir- 
cumstances. Our trustees ought to organ- 
ize a large institution suited to the wants of 
our city. The whole number of students 
in the three departments of the institution 
is at present 191. Hitherto, although a 
great number of voung men have been ed- 
ucated in this college, there have been few 
gradaates. Degrees are, perhaps, held loss 
necessary in this country than at the north. 
The number of our graduates, however, is 
rapidly increasing. Our course of study 
necessary to a degree is as full as is requir- 
ed at the northern colloses. The buildings 
of this college are of the first order. The 
entire property of the college amounts to a- 
lM>ut $45,000. A system of bodily exercise 
was adopted three or four years ago, and 
suitable apparatus was constructed ; but it 
was not found useful, and the apparatus has 
been destroyed." Pres. Adams. 

12. University of Georgia. 

'' The original charter of our university 
connected the whole system of public edu- 
cation so as to embrace all our academies, 
and make them, in some measure, parts of 
the university. This system has been verv 
partially carried into enect. Franklin Col- 
lege at this place has been endowed, by 
giving to its trustees $100,000 of state 
ank stock, and the State making the an- 
nual dividends of the bank, so far as the 
college stock is concerned, 8 per cent. — 
This $8,000, together with the tuition of 
students, is the annual support of the insti- 
tution. The college has a very complete 
philosophical apparatus, and a very good 
chemical also. It is under the care of 17 
trustees, whose proceedings are annually 
laid before the senatus academicus of the 
State, which meets annually at Milledge- 
▼ille, and is composed of the senators of 
the State, and the board of trust, the Gov- 
ernor of the State being its President. — 
Each incorporated academy is obliged to 



make an annual report to the senatus acad- 
emicus, and each free school in this State 
must also lay before thb body a statement 
of its situation. The senatus can only re- 
commend to the leffislature to make such 
appropriations fn Titerair institutions as 
may seem expedient and tat the good of the 
State. It has no money or funds of any 
kind. 

*' Students here have as yet adopted no 
regular system of bodily exercise." 

Pres, Church. 

There are colleges commencing opera- 
tions at Tuscaloosa, Ala. ; 1 in Mississippi ; 
and 1 in Louisiana, under the care of 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain. 

13. Universiiy ef JiaskvUU. 

" There are about 90 lads in the grammar 
school. The college was chartered in 1806 
by the name of Cumberland College. In 
1827, it was changed, by act of the legisla- 
ture, to * the University of Nashville.* The 
laboratory is one of the best constructed in 
the United States. The apparatus cost in 
London $7,000. The mineralogical cabi- 
net contains specimens of all tne known 
minerals in the world. It was collected 
by Dr. Troost, during many years* resi- 
dence in Europe, and in various parts of 
America." Pres. Ldndsley. 

14. Greenville. 

'^ The law of college, dividing the stu- 
dents into four classes, is superseded, as in- 
applicable to the present circumstances of 
our country. We have no system of bodi- 
ly exercise." Pres. Hoss, 

15. Cumberland^ Ky. 

** In an infant institution like this, estab- 
lished on a novel plan aq0 receiving its stu- 
dents from many different states, in differ- 
ent stages of preparation, it is extremely 
difficult to assign every one his proper class 
until after a previous preparatory course. 
Hence the great disproportion between the 
total, and seniors and juniors : hence the 
reason for leaving the Sophomores and 
Freshmen blank. 

The history of the college, system of bod- 
ily exercise, and course of study may be 
learned from the pamphlets sent you. 

A contract has been entered into, by the 
Trustees and preparations are now making 
for the erection of a collegiate building 15v 
by 45 feet, and three stories high, of brick. 
* The forming operations will adimit of but 
one vacation m the year. 

We have students from Rhode -Island > 
New-Hampshire, Maryland, North-Caroli- 
na, Georgia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois and North- 
western Territory. They are all from the 
Western states except eleven — and princi- 
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pall J firom Ky. T«iui. Ala. Miii. La. Ind. 
ill. and Mo. 
One Uc% ought to be mentioned, which 

goes to prore that the ajatem of mannal la- 
DOT is popular in the alave statei. The 
proportion of studenti from the slave states 
IS, to those from the free states, as ten to 
one. — Mannal Labonr ought to ^be consid- 
ered -M an innocent recreation, a useftil a- 
musament This will be the ease, whenev- 
er it eaa be removed from all circumstan- 
ces canrjing with them the idea of servile 
drudgerj. The most valuable systems and 
even our holj religion have been odious in 
certain ages and countries, by reason of the 
circumstances with which they were con- 
nected. Remove these circumstances, and 
why may not the cultivation of the soil and 
the practice of the mechanic arts become 
the fiivourite amusements of men of wealth 
and taste? They fatigue the body less 
than some sports : they afford a greater 
scope for the exertions of intellect ; they 
contain, I think, a greater flind for the grat' 
ification of the pleasures of taste. They 
produce not a little substantial profit, which 
can be said of but few sports. It is impos- 
eible to say, how much, the union of manu- 
al labonr with a collegiate course, will con- 
tribute to the spread of the Gospel. 

May success, accompanied by the Di- 
vine blessing, attend your labour." 

Pres. Cossitt. 

16. Centre College. 

" Many of the young men who did not 
take a regular course are now employed in 
public lite, in stations of which I am not 
apprized. Our college has no legislative 
patronage. The synod of Kentucky prom- 
ised the college ^^,000, in order to have 
the right of choosing its trustees ; only 
about one half of that sum has been re- 
ceived. Our college edifice is a moderate- 



ly larga two stoiy brick building. A largv 
refectory and dormitories sufficient to ae* 
commodate 50 or 60 students, compleiea 
the number of our buildings On the oollsjife 
lot. Our Education Sooiety connected with 
the college holds 112 acres of land; on 
which we have accommodations for a atew- 
ard, and between 30 and 40 students, who 
are all pious and designed for the ministry. 
A scholarship in that is |;60 per annum, 
and the beneficiary works two hours per 
day. To this we have many applicants, 
but are straitened for the want of ftmds. — 
Our college classes have been irregular* 
but are assuming a regular character, ana 
acquiring a taste for solid literature. In 
the view of the religious state of the west, 
a high missionary spirit is kept up in oo]« 
lege. Our college course is nearly such 
as pursued at Tale, except the Hebrew ; 
and for the study of that we are deficient in 
the necessary books. Our present session 
promises an eoual proportion of religions 
students with the last.''— PrM. BlaclMam, 

17. Miami University ^ Ohio. 

** Situated in Oxford, Butler co. 37 miles 
from Cincinnati, and is surrounded with an 
exceedingly fertile country. An annual 
income is dferived from a township of land 
granted by the State, worth from $4,000 to 
§6,000. It has two spacious buildings of 
brick. Students in college proper, 57; 
Eng. sci. depart. 12 ; grammar school, 58 ; 
total, 127." Home MisM.for March^ 1830. 

18. Kenyon. 

It has a President, (bishop Chase) 2 pro- 
fessors, 2 tutors, and 60 or 90 students in 
the various departments. 

19. JUinois CoUege, at Jacksonville, 

Has recently commenced operations with 
15 students. Funds $13,000. 
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1. Medical School of Maine , Bowdoin Coll. 

Incorporated, June 1820, with a grant of 
$1,500, and also $1,000 annualhr from 
the State. Professors, John De La Mat- 
ter, John D. Wells, Parker Cleaveland, 
James M'Kean. The lectures commence 
about the middle of February and continue 
3 mouths. Fee of admission to all the lec- 
tures $50. Graduating fee $10. The Medi- 
cal library is of great value, containing a- 
bout 2,100 volumes. Tiiere is an anatomical 
cabinet amply furnished. 

2. Medical School ^ Dartmouth Coll. 

" Founded 1707. Professors, Reuben D. 
Mussey, Daniel Oliver, Benjamin Hale. — 



Average number of students 100. Daily 
lectures from 4 to G. Anatomical museum 
rich, and admirably adapted to instruction. 
Chemical apparatus good. Library respec* 
table. Dr. Mussey is now in Europe for 
the purpose of collecting valuable additions 
to the Library and Museum. Surgical op- 
erations are performed gratuitously." Fees 
for the course $50 ; matriculation $2,00. 
Lectures commence one week af\cr the an- 
nual College commencement. Pres.Lard. 

3. Medical School, University of Vermont. 

Professors, Benjamin Lincoln, Geo. W. 
Benedict, Dr. Sweetser. At the last session 
40 students. 
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4. VermmU Atadimy of Mtdkinef ui 
CastUUmi 

5. Bn'kshire Medical Institution, Pittifidd, 

tonnuttd with fl^iUiams CoUege, 

Professon , Heniy H. Ghilds, J. D. Wellt, 
S. W. Williuxu, S. White, S. P. White. 
C. B. Coventry, Chester Dewey. Medical 
students, 84. Chemical) 24>=108. Couna 
of Instruction, a Lecture term and a Read- 
ings term. The former commenoea on the 
first Thursday of Sept., and continues 15 
weeks. Fee $40. Matriculation (3. Li- 
brary |;10. Board, including waahing, lodg- 
ing, and room rent, $1,75 per week. The 
Reading term commences on the fifat Wed- 
nesday of February, and (with a Taeation of 
3 weeks from the 1st Wed. in May,) con- 
tinues to the last Wed. in August. Tui- 
tion $35. Board, 6ui. $1,75 per week. De- 
grees are conferred at the close of the Lec- 
ture term, and at the commencement of 
Williams College. For this institution 
$3000 have been raised by aubscription, 
and $5000 given by the Legislature. 

6. Medical School in BoaUnif Hart, Univ. 

The Massachusetts Medical College, be- 
lon^ng to Harvard UniveraitiN was erect- 
ed m 1815, and is situated in Mason Street, 
near the Common. In this building is a 
cabinet of anatomical preparationa, consist- 
ing of more than 1000 valuable specimens : 
a complete Chemical i^parattts; medical 
library, &c. Lecturea commence on the 
3d Wednesday in October, and continue 3 
months. The students have access to the 
medical and surgical practice of the Mass. 
Gen. Hospital without fee. Board in the 
city can be obtained at $3 per week. Fee 
for a whole course $70. Profisssors, John 
C. Warren, Walter Channing, John W. 
Webster, Jacob Bigelow, James Jackson. 

7. Medical School, Yale OaXUge. 

Professors, Thomas Hubbard, Benjamin 
Silliman, Eli Ives, William Tully, Jona. 
Knight. Number of students, 61. Lec- 
tures commence last week in Oct. and 
terminate last week in Feb. From 50 
to 100 lectures are given bv each Profes- 
sor. Students raa^ attend the lectures on 
Min. and Geol. without charge ; those on 
Nat. Phil, on paying the fee. The Institu- 
tion has a library and anatomical museum, 
access also to the College library. The en- 
tire expense of a residence of four months, 
with the exception of clothing, is from $120 
to $150. 

8. College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Aeto York, 

Professors, John A. Smith, Alexander H. 
Stevens, Joseph M. Smith, Edward Dela- 
field, John B. Beck, John Torrey, John R. 
Rhinelander. 



9. Rutgers Modktd FMculty ^Cfsnevm CkM. 

David Hoaack, Prea. Samuel L. Mitch- 
ell,yice Prea. — Profeaaora, Valentine Mott, 
Jamea M'Nevin, John W. Franoia, George 
W. Buahe, John Griaeom. 

10. Mtiieal Dspairtmad^ Utdvornt^ ifPonur 

sylvamAf PkUadelpkU, 

Profeaaora, Philip 8. Phynok, Jdin R. 
Coxe, Nathaniel Chapman, Tha C. Jamea, 
Robert Hare, Wm. Gibaon, Wm. E. Hor- 
ner, William P. Deweea, Samuel Jaokaon. 
No. in Medical claaal8S»-^,4Sl. Seaaion 
begins on the 1st Monday in Nov. and 
ends about the 1st of March. The Com- 
mencement for conferring medical dagreea 
is about the 1st of April. The ooorae of 
study and practice at thia inBtit«tioii>ia of a 
very high order. 

11. Medical School ^ Jegersan CdUsga^ loca- 

ted at Philaddphia. 
Professors, Geo. M'Clellan,. John Eberle, 
W. P. C. Barton, Jacob Green, Benjamin 
R. Rees. The aesaiona of the lecturea are 
held in Tenth-at. Philadelphia in a building 
recently erected for the purooM.- Dr. Bar- 
ton's splendid collection of Botanjr and Ma- 
teria Medica is in the bmlding. nomber of 
students about 190. 

12. Medical Scho(d in the Umvorsiiy rf Ma- 

rylandf^ BaUimorew^ 

13. Medical College, Cftorleaton, S. C. 
Number of atudenta Y30'. 

14. Medical Denartmsnt cfTramjfboania 

Vniveifsity. 

Profeaaora, Benj. W. Dudley, Charlea 
Caldwell, John E.Cooke, Wm. H. Rich- 
ardson, Charles W. Short, Jamea Blythe* 

15. Medical ColUge of Okio^ OMOWMte'. 

Professors, J.Cobb, J.Whitman. J.8mith, 
£. Slack, John Moorhead, Cha. £. Pienon. 
Studenta 18Sid-9. 1 13. Lecturea commence 
on the 1st Monday of Nov. annually, and 
continue till the laat day of February. Cost 
oftheticketa$62. Graduation $21. Ma- 
triculation, Librazy, &c. $3. 

Gkheral SuHiu&r. 
Name. F^ofi 

Maine Medical School 
New Hampshire Med. Sch. 
Medical Col. Univ. Vt 
Berkshire Med. Institution 
Massachusetts Med. College 
Medical Dep. Yale College 
Medical School, N. T. City 
Fairfield, N. Y. 
Medical Coll. Philadelphia 
Med. Dep. Jefferson Coll. 
Med. Coll. Charleston, S. C. 
Med. Dep.' Transylvania Un. 
Medical Coll. Ohio 

65 1,763 
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STATES TO WHICH THE STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES BELONC. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 



There are Iwenty-two Theological Sem- 
nariea. 8ii are in New Eng^nd ; nine 
n the Middle Stales ; (hree in the South- 
)rn States ; four in the Weslem States. 



The whole number a 
639. Probably the whole No. ig not fax 
from 700. Of these about 260 belong to 
New England Seminaries ; not iir from 
340 to the Seminaries in the Middle SUtee ; 
60 to the Southern ~ 
Western. 



III. Compariaon Aeftwen the differenl Dc- 



Four of the Theological 
congregational, including Cambridge, la 
which belong about 240 sludenta; 8 are 
Presbyterian and 270 Students : 4 are Bap- 
tist and 115 Students; 2 are Epiacopal and 
30 Studeotei % aie Lutheran, and 25 Blu- 



denta ; 1 is German Raformed, and 8 Stu- 
dents ; 1 is Dutch Refarmed, and 24 Stn- 

^tA to Ikt 
_^ aSCvdmU 

rtcnvai tkar CoUcgiatt tducatUiti. 
Not far from S60 were edacated at the 
New England Colleges: 120 in those in 
the Middle Stales ; 40 in the Southern Col- 
leges. 30 in the Weatern ; and 140 or 1^0 
are without a collegiate educatiou. 

V. Comparitim of the different OMegu. 

Tale Coll. famishea the largest number 
of Theologicai Students at the piesent 
time ; Amherst next if not equal to Yale ; 
Dartmouth the third ; Harvard the fourth ; 
Union the fifth ; WitUama the sixth, &c. 

NOTEB ON THE THEOLOGICAL B£M IN ARIXS. 
1. JV«B fismpton. 
" This Inatitation is of a mixed charac- 
ter, being Academical and Theological. 
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Within about 4 yean, put there haye bees 5. Gettftkwrg, 

in the Academical Department 39 prepar- a t _x«a a- u i * i u 

ing for the ministry, aome of whom »e iow /^ In-tituUon haa lately been commeiic. 

m CoUege. During the past year there jd, nnder the care of aeveral wel quahfied 

have been 15 Beneficiariea. Not fitf from l^^*"®"' ■?oJ!lf1Sfi.**'' ^""^T^u'T""/ 

60 have profeaaed religion. There are 3 teHdenceof Pr<rf^8chmucker,ofthefheol. 

buildings one, 100 ft. long 36 ft. wide, and f^-^^^ the Gitttsburob Gtmhasium. 

3 atoriM, of brick, confining 36 r^ma. It is designed to prepare young genUemen 

At a mile distant is another building occu- «"* jidmission to College, or to give to such 

pied aa a Fem. Seminary." " ^®""* '^' *° acquaintance with the Coh 

i^o/. Famsworth. ^««/ 9^"^' ^ . , ^ ,.. ^ ^ 

The following summary is from the last ^ i"«5 and convenient Edifice haa been 

Catalogue. tSboI. Stud. 7; Class. Dep. P««hwed. Students destined for the mm- 

67; Sin. Eng. Dep. 60. Jun. Eng. Dep. «try have access to the Library, of 6000 

47. Fem. Dep 52. ToUl 233 ; 50 of whoii ^°*"' belonging to the Theol. Sem.; for oA. 

are from Boston, Ms. •" »."P.»':*t®^ V^'^y^^'' preparing. The 

year la divided into 2 Sessions, ending on 

2. Cambridge Theological School. the last Wed. of April and Sept. followed 

^ ^ by vacations of 3 weeks. Tuition 24 dolls. 

Of the 75 who have been connected with per ann. payable quarterly. 
the School, 40 have been aided by the 

funds. Rev. Dr. Ware attends an exercise 6. Ger, Ref, Sem, 

with each of the classes once a wwk. This Institution was removed from Car- 

thfo^h the year, in the Evidences of Nat. jj^j^ ^^ York, Pa. in 1829. Ite prospecte are 

Md Revealed ReL and Ch Theol Prof. ^^^ encounlging. 

Willard gives instruction to the Jun. and ^ ^ 

Mid. classes in the 2d and 3d terms, from 7 ^ ^^^ Literary and Theological Sem- 

y*"!?" ??if *!?*• *i '^^•''^ Prof. Norton j^ary is about to be esUblished in Missis- 

instructs the three elasses during the year, gippj 

jHving one or more exercises a week. The ^^ ' o ui,-.--*//* 

feermTin Inst. 3 times a week in German, ,, ^. , ^.f\^''T^\ x * 

once a week to the Seniors in Ethics. A ^ " This InstiUition is both Literary and 

Public service, with preaching, in which Theolopcal The whole number of pioua 

one of the Studente officiates, takes place fi^*^««ts is 22, all studying Divinity; and 

twice a week. Also one exercise of eitem- 33 in the Literary Department preparing 

poraneouspreaching.-I^i.^.^Har.t/ni. '^^;i\^%^i^^^^^^ c'^W. TcS!?! 

3. HamHUm, Vxot. elect of Belles Letters and Hist.; Prof. 

of Math, not chosen. Messrs. Wilson and 

" This Seminary receives none but can- Kilpatrick, tutors. With this Institution 

didates for the ministry. These are receiv- is connected a Boarding House and farm, 

ed in the earliest stage of their study. The which is cultivated by charity studente; 

course of study pursued embraces six There are at present 32 charity Studente in 

years." Prof, Sears. the Boarding House."— Dr. Anderson. 

We were led into an error in regard to 

this Seminary, in our teble for April 1829, 9. Lane Seminary. 

ftom not understanding the nature of the This Institution was founded in 1828 by 

institution. From its name and other c.r- ^^ benerolence of Messrs. E. & W. A. 

cumstances, we supnosed, Aat it was of a ^a^ merchantsof New Orleans, who gen- 

mixed character, whereas it is exclusively «^„ Ji„ ««i..««j « «-««^,*;«« «<• ♦k^ .nn.,.i 

Theological. We gladly avail ourselves of e^asly oflfered a proportion of the annual 

X' ^ T •* * s*«"'jr •»«» v/uio«iTco VI income of their business to sustem ite ex- 

this opportumty to make the correction. p^„^^ j^ p^j^^ ^^^^^ j. ^ ^^^^ U^. 

4 TTarfim/'k. erary and religious instruction to indigent 

young men, with a view to the Christian 
** The Seminary under my superinten- ministry. Ite general purpose is Theolo- 
dence is intended to supply the Luth. gical Education. The trustees have pro- 
Church in N. York with ministers ; consist- cured 100 acres of land for its site on ^^ Wal- 
ing of about 50 congregations of which 8 nut Hill" two miles from Cincinnati, where 
are now vacant ; the 42 remaining are un- preparations are making for bnilding. The 
der the care of 25 ministers. One Synod plan of study is that ofour oldest and best 
consists of 30 clerical members, 5 of whom Theol. Sem. The course of study to be the 
are engaged in Literary Institutions. The same, and to occupv the same time. A pre- 
number of members of the Luth. Ch. in paratory School will be connected with it. 
this Stete is about 10,000. Our Synodical Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith, formerly assist, 
meetings are generally commenced on the Inst, in Andover Theol. Sem. is the only 
2d Mond. Sept. The next is on Sat. before Professor yet appointed. He is on the 
2d Tuesd. Sept. at Ghent, Colura. Co." ground, and instructing a few Studente. 

Dr. HazeUus. Home Miss, for March. 
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Mat 



10. HanovBr Academy ^ la. 

Three years since this School was esta- 
blished at Hanover, Jefferson Co. la. by the 
Madison Presbytery for Theological instruc- 
tion. In 1829 it was incorporated. In the 



classical and English education, with a re- 
gular Theological course. 

Tou are aware of the fact that in these 
remote States there are hundreds of preach- 
ers who have had but little or no opportu- 
nity for education. Some of these are self- 



Summer Se.«on of that year there were 18 'f^ ^^ ingenion. mechanic who take 
Studento,14of whom we looking to the %,^i^ „it^„„t an apprenUceship, and 
ttmiistry In Oct. 18^, the Presbytery ^Jcome skilftd maater wirkmen. f his i« 



f'aveup the care of it to the Synod of In 
iana. The Synod immediately elected 
Rev. John Matthews, d.d. of Shepherds- 
town, Va. Prof, of Theol. Dr. Matthews 



the /act with many preachers in the west, 
who, in any country would rank as able and 
faithful ministers of the New Testament — 
I once found a Methodist brother, (and one 

„« uuuuiitju aim wui r«.uuve u, xxniiuv^r ^j^^^ j^^ ^^ jjjj j^ j„ ^^j ^^^^ without 

m May 1830. There are now 22 Students ; ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^„ j^^l education,) travel- 
18 preparing for the ministry. A donation ^ ^^ ^^ j^jjj^ ^^ ^j^^ St. tVancois 

of 100 acres of land has been given to the »; *, ;„ ,if« a^,,4.k«,— ♦^-« »/>*,!<>« ^c Twr;« 

¥-.*•**• * • J. J *u ITU river m the tSouthwestern comer oi Mis- 

Instituuon to mUoduoe the manual I^bor gonri, atudying his Greek testament with 

k^ 1,^ 'T^ build^nff, 2 stones, 40 ft. ^,i j^; ^^ ^^ ^ „f ^ Sophomore. The 
by 25 has been erectecC for the porpose. „,, ^e had mastered on horseback, 

The school IS «x miles below Madison, %^ ^^en he came to the task of digging 

near the Ohio nver. The price of board- „„t q^,^^ j searching his T^xf- 

ing including washing, hghte dwj. is 75 cte. ^^ ^„ bliged to suspenJr his studies 

a week. Arrangemento are making to re- jj,, \^ ^^^^ dismount, foA hare the con- 

duce the whole expense of boardmer to : c \ u:« a 

$30,00 per ann. 

labor a day. Letter of Rev. J. F. Crow. 



11. Rock Spring Theol. School^ III, 



expense oi ooaroing w ygnience of some smoky cabin, and a par- 
exclusive of 2 or 3 hours eel ofnoUy children around him. Aniin 

this way he mastered the Greek testament 

while on his circuit. Now such a man, if 

he possess the spirit of Christ, would be- 

From a long and interesting letter of the come an able preacher, if there were not a 

Rev. Prof. Peck, dated April 5th 1830, we School, or Seminary, or Education Society 

make the following extracts. on earth. How much advantage would a 

'' The plan of this Seminary is somewhat little regular instruction be to such a mind, 

different from Institutions in older com- even for a few months ?" 

munities, adapted to the present wants and The^ number of pupils is usually about 



circumstances of our population. 

" We have two departments nominally. 
1. A Hi^h School, conducted upon the 
general plan of a New England Academy, 
excepting the adoption oT some of the 



50. There are 3 Sessions, 2 of 15 weeks, 
and one of 14 weeks. The Academical 
year closes July 31, when a vacation of 
seven weeks commences. There is a va- 
cation of one week at Christmas. In the 



more modern methods of instruction of the High School Department a plan of mutual 



'' High School" system, as monitorial in 
struction, illustrations by maps, charts, 
models, pictures &c., with familiar lectures 
and constant questioning. 2. A Theologi- 
cal department, designed for preachers of 



instruction is adopted, similar to that pur- 
sued in some of the Schools in New Eng- 
land. There is a flourishing Sabbam 
School and Bible Class connected with the 
School, which has been the means of great 

1 a<^ .. tfW • ILM* * * 



the gospel of any age, with, or without, good. A Society of Inquiry on Missions is 
any previous education, — and for any peri- about being formed. The whole expenses 
od of time however short. To these we of a young man for a year, including cloth- 
mean to add, pious you^g men of promising ing, is about $50, allowing the tuition to be 
talents, who intend to prepare for the min- gratuitous, and the style of boarding to be 
istry, and to these, whenever circumstances economical, 
possibly admit, we mean, to give a thorough 



L.AW SCHOOLS. 



1. Cambridge, Mass. 

Under the superintendence of Jos. Story, 
LL. D. and John Hooker Ashmun. Number 
of students 27, arranged in two classes, ac- 
cording to seniority. In another year they 
will form three. Lectures are given; re- 
views and examination in text books. Moot 
Courts for arguing law questions ; written 



dissertations on various subjects ; instruc- 
tion in the practice of pleading, &c. 

2. Iforthampton, Mass. 

3. LUchfieldy Ct. 

This school attained distinguished celeb- 
rity under tlie care of the late Judge Reeve. 



UNITERSITV OF P&RIS. 



liutruction is giTen by the Uan. DiTid 
Diggea, judge oT the gupceme Court of 
Connecticut, ajid bj S. J. Uitcbcock, Em]- 
A coum of Lectures ia delivered bv Mr. 
Of gBtt on all the subjects and titlea of 
Common and Statute Lnw. The atudenU 
have acceSB to the College Libraries, snd to 
■ Lsw Library. Tuition $75 per annum. 
CouiBe of study occupies two y eaiB. Stu- 



Number of students 21. 

5. PKUadelphia, Pa. 

6. WUUanuburg, Va. 
' Numbor of students 9. 

7. ChariesMn, S. C. 
8> Leangttnij Ky. 
John Boyle, l l. d. Professor of L»W. 
Number of students 20. 



COLLEGES ON THB CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 



The etudy of civil law van commenced in 
Bologna, Italy, in 425, by order of Theodo- 
siuatjie Great. Degrees were not conferred 
till 1140. Univoraitios were early esta- 
blished at Parma, Padaa, aud other Italian 
cities. In Spain and Portugal, for ■eveial 
centuries, after the revival of letters, there 
nere many flourishing Colle([es. Several 
are now eiUnct. That at Lisbon had re- 
cently 1000 StudenlH. 



UidteTsity of Farit. 

le of the moat ancient in Eu- 
being founded about the close of the 



Thi 



8th century. It was at first divided 

four naluna, arranged according to their 
eountry whatever might be their atudiea. 
Separate Faculties were formed at a later 
date. Theology first, then medicine, then 
Canon Law. Collegea were at first public 
dwellings for Students, aiterwards Schools, 
then places for instruction. At the begin- 
ning ofthe 13th century, there were in the 
University of Paria, 30,000 Students. Tbs 
first Degree of d. d. conferred was in 1150. 
On account of a dispute with the Queen 
Blanche, the Scbolara dispersed all over 
Europe. Henry II, induced many to go 
over to England. Tlie Univemilj was at 
first under clerical government. As the 
authority of the Pope declined, the secular 
power interfered, till the French Revolu- 
tion, when the snirit of the Universitiea 
woa found to be altogether at war with the 
apirit of the times. On the 17th of March 
1808, the University of Paris was reorgan- 
ized, of which all the Seminaries inFrance 
formed a part. It is now under the control 
of a Ro^al council of instruction in Paris. 
The university comprises twenty git Acadr- 

I. Facahieg,va. of Theology, Sciences, 
Law Medicine, Literature. Few of the 
Academies have mora than 3 Faculties. 
The whole No. in France are 7 of Theol. 
(2 Protestant) 9 of Law ; 10 of Sciences, 
3 of Medicine: 23 of Literature, 52 in all. 
A TectoT a at the head of each Academy. | 
A Dean eleeted from the Professors pro- ■ 



sides ovor each Faculty. To matriculate 
in Theology and Law a degroe fiom the 
Faculty orLiterature ia essential ; in med- 
icine &om the Faculties of Literature and 
ScionceB. The Facnlty of Scioncea is di- 
vided into Mathematical and Physical. It 
ia supported partly fi-om fees, and partly 
from public funds, 

II. CMe^t,. They are far more eilen- 
aive than ours. They are 1. Royal, in part 
supported by Government. 2. Commercial, 
in part sspported by towns. 3. Private. 
Roya are admitted to College at 8 years of 
age. They attend to the elementary stu- 
dies, Lang. Math. Phil. &c. There are 
34 Royal and' 320 commercial Colleges— 
'a which are ITOO teachers, with a filed 

•$200 each 
est upon feei 

III. Pricaf Eatabliakmetits. In these the 
same course is pursued as in the Colleges, 
on a smallscala. The Principal mnathave 
a degree fiMm the University. 

IV. Elftnentary Schaota. Studies are read- 
ing, writing, &c. There are 16 Inspec- 
tors, whose duties are most important. 
They are called to visit, inspect, ntojia 
abuses, report, &c. Very great exertions 
are now making in France to advance edu- 
cation. In 6 years from 1B15, the num- 
ber in the Primary Schools was increased 
300,000. 



ssss s 

Halle 54 

Total— 22 Universities; 1059 Inetructers; 
16,432 StudenU. 
This list is for the year 16^. The In- 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN GEEAT BEITAIN. 



Hay 



•tnicten inclade the ordinary and eztraor- 
dinarj pirofeason and teachers. The med- 
ioal students form more than one fourth 
part of the whole. No iodividnal is allow- 
ed to receive the title of M. D. till he has 
completed his threeyears' coorse at one of 
the universities. The Faculty of Law is 
divided into two departments, Roman and 
C(erman Law. The Catholic part of Gor- 
many has between 14 and 15 millions of in- 
habitants, and 7 mnirersities, with 6,100 
atndents. Protestant Germany has be- 
tween 15 and 16 millions, fourteen univer- 
sities, with 10,000 students. 

At Strasburg there is a seminary for edu- 
eatinc Protestant clergymen, which has 
from 30 to 50 studenti. In the university 
of Berlin, as in that of Gottinf^n, there are 
four departments, theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy. There areHbetween two and 
three hundred courses of lectures delivered 
annually at this university. Each course 
occupies four and a half months. The pro- 
fessors are chosen for life, but receive only 
half of their subsistence from a regular sal- 
ary ; the other half must be derived from 
personal exertion. DwigkCs Trav. 

Gymnasia, 

These schools owe their modern ori^ 
to the Reformation. They are divided in- 
to two classes. Priwatef where the boys 
constantly reside under the eyes of their in- 
•tmcters. PMic, where the youth reside 
in the city, and recite and attend lectures 
In the gymnasium. At the head of the 
school is a rector, and a vice rector. The 
instructors are divided into two classes. 
Wirst^ those who are qualified to lecture in 
the universities. The second must have a 
thorough knowledge of their particular de- 
partment. The former instruct the stu- 
dents twelve, and the latter twenty -four 
hours per week. The boys enter these in- 
stitutions from nine to thirteen years of 
age, and remain from five te seven years. 
Theological instruction is given twice a 
week, to which two hours are appropriated. 
The school is divided into six or seven 
classes. The great superiority of these 
schools result, firsts from their exegetical 
mode of instruction ; second^ from the admi- 
rable subdivision of mental labour which is 
observable in all of thorn. One instructor, 
instead of having the whole circle of an- 
cient languages assigned to him, has but 
one language, or even one or two authors in 
a language. 

Prussian Schools. 

They are entirely under the direction of 
government. No one is allowed to act as 
an instructor without a previous examina- 
tion and a written permission. In 1S26, 
there were more than 20,000 of these 
schools in the kingdom. For the education 
of instructors, ono or more seminaries are 



ettahliahed in every pravince, and tapport- 
ed by ^vemment. Thus a uniform sys- 
tem of instruction is established throughout 
the kingdom. At these seminaries are 
taught geography, arithmetie, the Ger- 
man language, the BibUy the best mode of 
educating ana governing children, dke. 
Every clerffyman in Prusaia is roi|tiired to 
visit the school, or aehoole of his paziahy and 
aacertain whether the teacher fumls his do- 
ties. Every parent is required to send his 
children to school at aix years of age. The 
school-house is erected b^' the parish. The 
instructor is supported in part by the par- 
ish, and by about 6 cento a month for each 
child from ito parents. All the books are 
selected by the consistory, or church of- 
ficers. The Bible is universally used. 

Gbbat Britajv. 

(hford has 19 colleges and 6 halls ; a li- 
brai^of 500,000 pnntod volumes, with 
30,000 manuscripto, and 3,000 students. — 
Cambridge has 12 colleges, 1,500 students, 
and 200,000 volumeB.— Edinburgh has 1,700 
studento. — Dublin, 300 studento. 

Theological Education ih Gr*at 
BniTAiir. 

In the Episcopal Establishment in En- 
gland there is no regular systom of instrue- 
ti<m, by which a divine is trained to the 
duties of his profession. In both univer- 
sities there are a fow lectorea delivered \rj 
the Divinity Professors, but these means 
are very limited, and attendance upon them 
in eancfidates for holy orders is qnito irreg- 
ular. Both law and physic, equally witft 
theology, have their rrofeesors ana Lec- 
tures, but no man, is admitted to practise, 
till in another and an exclurive scnool, he 
has abstracted himself to a stricthr profes- 
sional education. But for church candi- 
dates there is no suitable and peculiar 
school. Ai*ew weeks' reading in some di- 
ocess will qualify a young man, who has 
passed through college, with ordinary at- 
toinmento, to undergo an examination for 
deacon's orders, with the utmost ease. — 
This subject is now exciting considerable 
attontion in England. It is proposed to 
set apart two or three colleges, at each of 
the Universities, exclusively for theologi- 
cal education & or, if that should be imprac- 
ticable to found immediatoly an ecclesiasti- 
cal University in some suitoble part of the 
Kingdom, or that some new colleges be 
built at Oxford and Cambridge, for the re- 
ception of Divinity Studento. Instead of 
either of these plans the lato Professor Jar- 
dine of Glasgow, proposed that the Divini- 
ty Professors, at each University enter in- 
to some systematic arrangement, for the in- 
struction of all who are intended for the 
church, and who shall give testimonials to 
the Bishop, who examines thom^, that they 
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have passed satisfactorily through the cUuh M'Oill, the present Professor of theology, 

es. The namber of students is not far from 200, 

Academies of the Dissenters. S5? ^^. "•f**^" T"??^ "^ !'l months— 

^Auu4*t,int^ uj uw ^»««erMer«. rp|j^ students srs divided into two classes. 

The exclasive character of the two great Junior and Senior. To the Junior class, 

Universities, early gave rise to various Lectures are delivered on the Evidences 

Literary and theological institutions among of Christianity, Inspiration, &jc. Essays 

the Dissenters. Oliver Cromwell estab- are written by each member of the class, 

lished, in his Protectorate, a third college at criticised bv the Professor, and afterwards 

Durham, of which he appointed Richard read publicly. Each student also delivers 

Frankland, a Cambridge student,yice Pres- a homily everv term. The Professor meets 

ident. The restoration of Charles obliged in private eacn student, and gives him in- 

Frankland to retire. He soon established structions and admonitions, 

at Rathmes in Yorkshire, a private theolog* The senior division consists of students 

ieal academy. He died in 1698. He edu- of the second, third, and fourth years of at- 

cated more than 300 students. Mr. Timo- tendance. The course of lectures extends 

thy Jollie succeeded him, and the academy over three sessions. Each session, howev- 

was removed to a place near Sheffield. In er, has such a part of the entire system, as 

the jrear 1700, he had 26 students. He forms a whole within itself. Lectures are 

died in 1714. At Taunton was another a- given in the second year, on the several du* 

cademy, instituted about the same time ties of a student of theolo^, his dangers, 

with tne former, under the care of Rev. temptations, proper dispositions of heart, 

Matthew Warren. He was succeeded by &c- They then attend to the critical study 

the Rev. Stephen James, who had two as- of the scriptures. The lectures are then 

sistants. At Shrewsbury was a third Insti- directed to the statement of the doctrines 

tution, of more celebrity, than either of the and duties of Christianity. Essays, private 

preceding: a fourth was established at Hox- examinations, &c. are required. The third 

ton square, near London. A fifth Semina- year the same course is continued. The 

ry was in London ; one of its first tutors students of the fourth year prepare for their 

was Isaac Chauncey, son of President trials before the Presbyteries. There is 

Chauncey, of Cambridge, N. England, ^reat activity and industry in this Theolog- 

Other ao&demies were established, tempo- ical School. The business of teaching, on 

rarily at Exeter, Bridge water, Coventey, an average, occupies three hours eachday. 

Ac. Among the most distinguished tutors ^^^^,bb^^^..,,i,^^____^^^^^^^__ 

were Theopnilus Gale, Thomas Vincent, ■ ■ ■■ 

Matthew Henry, &c. QUARTERLY LIST 

Flourishing academies now exist at Hox- 

ton, Bristol, JHomerton, and several other OP ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

g laces. At Homerton, the Rev. John Pye 

>mith D. D. is the principal Instructer. — 

He b very favourably known in this coun- Kev. JOSEPH P. FESSENDEN, imt. pa«tor,Conf. 

try as well as in England as a theoloffical „ ^'ifS^!i*l«S!^^i,!!*?"«- ^^^' ^^» ^8». 

waiter. We have sefn the course of ftud. B«-^EBERcAFE&TBE,ord.pMtor, Cong. York, 

ies at the Institution. It is of a highly re- 
spectable character. Rev. Henry Torster Mr. LEWIS E. CASWELL, ord. evans. Bap. Ban- 

Border i. one of the instructer. at Hoxton. k.v. wii;:£\!?°m'm" OcSnSlK ««i. C«„. 

a Exeter. N. H. Jan. 19, 1830. 

bcoTLAND. Rev. WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, ord. pattor, Conf* 

In Scotland, the students enter a Divini- S!'l!l*t*"' ^'^ wK*"'i?li A»«»«i*^ «1»"«1» of 

ty course after an attendance of four years Mr. W AWB^wml^o^i pa.tor, Unit. Wal- 

at the classes of Philosophy and Literature. pole, N. H. Feb. 3. 

This course extends through four years, Mr. CALEB B.SHUTE, ord. paator, Bap. Dnutable, 

of these, however, the attendance maybe bu^, N. H. March 4. t~- » -a »«- 

irregular, the students being required to Rev. GEORGE PUNCH ARD, ord. pastor, Cong, 

attend only for a few days each year. This Plymouth, N. H. March 11. 

indulgence is allowed, in order that the „ „„„ . ™,„„„ 

students may perform the office of private ^VerailirJanf&TKio.^'"'* ^' Cambridge, 
tutors in families. No examinations are Rev. AUSTIN HAZEN, inst. paetor, Cons. Hart- 
required, during the long course of attend- ford. Vt. Feb. 3. North Church and Society, 
ance, and the few professional discourses. Rev. LUCIUS L. TILDEN, ord. paitor, Conf . Wait 

which may, or may not be prepared by those Rev. BENJAMIN PITMJ&,in.t pastor, Cong. Pu^ 

who deliver them, are a very unsatisfying aey, Vt. March 3.* 

proof, of talent, or industry. At some in- Kev. JAMES SANFORD, init paator, Cong. Gill, 

SnntiSrr^if rT^"""" " "^"^.r- CORM^'ISSEPH^CONteY, r«.'d. order of 

tirely opUonal. At Glasgow, a more thor- Pri^t. Bon. Oath. Boston, Man. Jan. 15, 

ough course is pursued, by the Rev. Dr. 1830. 
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Rev. CHRISTOPHER T. THAYER, ord. pastor, 
Unit. Beverly, Essex eo. Mass. Jan. 37. Ist. 
Cone . Soc 

Rev. JOHN S. C. ABBOT, ord. pastor, Cong. Wor- 

Cal. ch. 



Cone . Soc 
. JOHN I 
cester, V 
and Soc 



cester, Worcester Co. Mass. Jan. 28L 



Rev. DANIEL CHESSMAN, recog. pastor, Baptist, 
I^n, Essex co. Mass. Feb. 4. 

Rev. ROBERT F. WAL£!CJT, ord. pastor. Unit. Ber- 
lin, Mass. Feb. 10. 

Mr. JAMES W. THOMPSON, ord. pastor, Unit. 
Natick, Mass. Feb. 17. 

Rev. JOSEPH M. DRIVER, init. pastor, Bap. Brook- 
line, Mass. March 35. 

Mr. HERSEY BRADFORD GOODWIN, ord. c. pas- 
tor, Unit. Concord, Mass. Feb. 17. 

Mr. H. C. SKINNER, ord. evang. Bap. Sandisfield, 
Mass. Feb. 20. Grad. Tb. Sem. Hamilton, N. Y. 

Rev. WILLIAM H. BEECH ER, ord. pastor, Cong. 
Newport, R. I. March 25. 

Rev. THOMAS ROBBINS, inst. pastor. Con. Strat- 
ford, Connecticut. Feb. 3, 1830. 

Rev. BARNABAS PHINNBY, ord. Lisbon, Hano- 
ver Soc. Conn. March 3. 

Rev. SPOFFORD D. JEWETT, ord. pastor, Gris- 
wold. Conn. Feb. 3. 

Rev. AZARIAH CLARK, inst. Cong. Colebrook, 
Conn. March 10. 

Rev. BURR BALDWIN, inst. pastor, Cong. New 
Hartford, Conn. Feb. 17. 

Rev. CHARLES A. BOARDMAN, inst. pastor, 
Cong. New Haven, Conn. March 14. 

Rev. JOSEPH MYERS, inst. pastor, Presb. Brock- 
port, New York. Jan. 13, 1830. 

Rev. JOHN CLARK, inst. pastor, Presb. Scipio, 
N. Y. Feb. 1. 

David W. ELMORE, ord. evang. Sandlake, N. Y. 
Feb. 3. 

Rev. Mr. BUTTS, ord. pastor, Presb. Western, O- 
neida Co. New York. March 9. 

Mr. HUDSON, ord. evang. Scipio, N. Y. Feb. 3. 

Rev. ELIAKIM PHELPS, inst. pastor, Presb. Ge- 
neva, N. Y. Feb. 11. 

Mr. HARVEY B. DODGE, ord. evang. Bap. Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. Feb. 11. 

Rev. SAMUEL W. BRACE, inst. pastor, Presb. 
Skeneatiles, N. Y. Feb. 17. 

Rev. WILLIAM R. WHITTINGHAM, instit. rec- 
tor, Epis. Orange Place, New Jersey. Dec. 18, 
1829. 

Rev. BENJAMIN HOLMES, instit. rector, Epis. 
Morristown, N. J. Jan. 30, 1830. 

Mr. GEORGE P. GIDDINGS, adm. deacon, Epis. 

Germantown, Pennsylvania. Jan. 24, 1^. 
Mr. MATTHEW H. HENDERSON, ord. deacon, 

Epis. Philadelphia, Pa. March 7. 

Mr. JOHN A. ADAMS, adm. deacon, Epis. Staunton, 

Virginia. Dec 6, 1829. 
Rev. EBENEZER BOYDEN, adm. priest, Epis. 

Staunton, Va. Dec. 6, 1829. 
Rev. C. DUSSER, adm. priest, Epis. Antrim Parish, 

Va. Dec. 29. r r «- » 

Rev. Z. H. GOLDSMITH, adm. priest, Epis. Ports- 
mouth, Va. Jan. 10, 1830. 

Mr. JOHN BATEMAN, ord. evang. Bap. Piedmont, 
South Carolina. 

Rev. DAVID WRIGHT, ord. evang. Presb. Colum- 
bus, Monroe co. Mississippi. Jan. 19, 1830. 

NATHAN ARNETT, set apart evang. Bap. Rock 
Spring, St. Clair, Illinois. Jan. 24, 1830. 

Rev. CHARLES PHILLIPS, inst. pastor, Greenup 
CO. Kentucky. Jan. 8, 1830. 



Rev. HENRY T. KELLEY, inst. pastor, Presb. 

Kingsville, Ashtabula co. Ohio. Oct. 7, 1829. 
Rev. WILLIAM O.STRATTON, inst. pastor, Presb. 

Canfield and Ellsworth. Ohio. Jan. 27, 1830. 
Rev. CALEB BURBANK, inst. pastor, Madison and 

Unionville, (Seauga co. Ohio. Jan. 37. 
Mr. ZACHARIAH MEADE, adm. deacon, Epis. 

Alexandria. 

VThole number in the above listt 55. 
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Ordinations . . 


• 


S3 


STATES. 






Installations 


• 


30 


Ma IDA 




3 


Institutions • . 


• 


2 


New Hampshire 




0m 

7 


OFFICES. 






Vermont . . 
Rhode Island 




4 
1 


Pastors . . 




34 


Massachusetts . 




la 


Col. Pastor . . 




1 


Connecticut 




6 


Evangelists . . 




9 


New York . . 




8 


Priests . . 




4 


New Jersey * . 




3 


Deacons . . 




4 


Pennsylvania . . 




3 


Rectors . . . 




2 


Virginia . . 
S. Carolina . . 




5 
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DENOMINATIONS. 


Mississippi . . 




1 


Congregational . 
Presoyterian . . 
Baptist . . 




18 
8 
9 


Illinois . . . 
Kentucky . . . 
Ohio .... 




1 

I 
3 








Episcopal . . 




9 


DATES. 






Unitarian . . 




5 


1829 October . . 




1 


Roman Catholic 




1 


December 




6 


Not designated . 




4 


1830 January . 




16 








February . 




19 








March . . 




11 








Not designated 


3 



QUARTERLY L.IST 



OF 



DEATHS 



of Clergymen and Students in Theology, and Mig- 

sionaries. 



Rev. NATHANIEL WEBSTER, et. 81, Cong. Port- 
land, Maine. March 8, 1830. pastor 1st ch. Bidde- 
ford. 

Rev. DAVID GOODALL, CBt. 80, Littleton, New 
Hampshire Settled minister over 20 years ia 
Halifax, Vt. Graduate of Harvard Coll. 

Rev. SMITH MILES, mU 65, Epis. Chatham, Con- 
necticut. Feb. 1830. 

Rev. JOEL WILCOXON, et. 65, Meth. Stratford, 
Conn. Jan. 30. 

Rev. JOHN LAN6D0N, et. 40, Bethfofaem» Conn. 
Feb. 28. 

Rev. ISAAC WILKINS, West Chester, West 
Chester co. New York. Feb 6, 1830. 

ELIAS HICKS, iBt. 82, of the Soc. of Friends, Jeri- 
cho, Long Island, N. Y. Feb. 27. 

Rev. JOSEPH S. CHRISTMAS, a»t. 37, Presb. New 
York city, N.Y. March 14. Pastor of Bowery 
ch. 

Rev. A MAS A BROWN, iBt.76, Bap. Hartford, N. Y. 

Rev. JOHNSELLON, Epis. Albany, N. Y. March 
2, For 7 yrs. pastor Epis. ch. N. x. 

Rev. JOSEPH CLARKSON, ast. 65. Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania. Jan. 25, 1830. 

Rev. CHRISTIAN NEWCOMB, et. 83. Ctennaii 
Methodist Hagerstown, Maryland. March 10, 
1830. For many years, Bishop of the German 
Meth. Soc. 

Rev. JOHN ALLEN, et. 71, Baltimore, Md. March 
16. Prof. Math. Un. Maryland. 
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SeT. JOHN FLETCHER, Meth. Richmond, Virfio- 

ia. Jan. 5. 1830. Local MiniiUr. 
Rer. WILLIAM P. MARTIN, »t. 89, Meth. near 

Lynchburg, Va. Oct. 30, 1829. 

Rav. MICHAEL SWAIN, Guilford eo. North Caro- 
lina. Jan. 9, 1830. 
Rt. Rey. (BISHOP) RAVENSCROPT, tat. 53, Epii. 



Raleifh, N. C. March 5. 

\MUEL NEWTON, Bap. / 
bama. At the RMidanca of Mr. Jaoaea' Newton. 



Ray. SAMUEL NEWTON, Bap. Aatanga eo. Ala- 



Rb9. father hill, r*th. Cincinnati, Chia Vi- 
car gen. Bishop of Cincinnati. 



Student in Theology. 

Mr. JOHN OTIS PAYSON, Andoror. Man. Jan. 
S4. Memb. jun. cUm Th. Sem. Andover. Na- 
tive of Pomfret, Conn. Grad. Yale Col. 

fVhole JVo. in the above list^ 20. 



AGES. 

From 90 to 90 

30 40 . 

40 50 . 

50 60 . 

60 70 . 

70 80 . 

80 90 . 

Not specified . . 
Sam of all the ag- 

ea specified 

Averaj^ ago . . 
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1 Maioo • • • 
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• 1 Connecticut 

. 3 New York . 

• 9 Pennsylvania 

• 5 Maryland • . 
. 7 Virginia 
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DENOMLVATIONS. 

Congregational . . I 

Presoyterian ... 1 

Baptist .... 9 

Episcopal .... 3 

Methodist ... 3 

German Methodist . 1 

Friends 1 

Roman Catholic . 1 

Nut upecitied . . 6 

Student iu Theology i 



North Carolina 



Alabama 
69 Ohio 



• • • • 



DATES 

1829 October . 

1830 January 
February 
March 
Not spacifiod 



1 
1 
1 

3 
S 
1 
9 
9 
9 
1 
1 



1 
5 

4 

e 

4 



OPERATIONS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Reports of Agents. 



From the Rev. Franklin Y. Vail^ Secretary 
of the Western Agency of the American 
Education Society. 

Cincinnati^ March 31, 1830. 
To the Directors of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

Dear Brethren and fellow laborers in the 
Gospel. 

In presenting you with a brief view of 
that part of the great enterprize intrusted 
to my special supervision, it will not be ex- 
pected that I should be able to report, that 
in a few months anv ofroat things have ac- 
tually been accomplished for the Education 
cause at the West : and yet it is my privi- 
lege to say, that the work has commenced 
under auspices, which should excite grati- 
tude and thanksgiving, for the past, and in- 
spire increasing zoal and faith, prayer and 
activity in future. Every day since my en- 
trance into this ^reat Valley and especial- 
ly since my particular connexion with this 
important undertaking, has deepened my 
convictions of the magnitude and the ur- 
gent necessity of the work. The fact that 
hundreds of our Churches are seeking in 
vain for Pastors ; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the destitute and perishing, are 
famishing for the bread and water of life ; 
the fact that infidelity, and error, and 
crime, are rapidly nreoccupying these wide 
spreading fields of labour, and multiplying 
the difilculties in the way of their fdtare 

33 



occupancy ; and the fact that the increase 
of our population is fast surpassing the in- 
crease of our Ministers, and the means of 
moral improvement, are to me no longer 
distant objects of contemplation, but living, 
and painful realities of every day's observa- 
tion. To bring this great enterprize in 
which we are engaged the more fully be^ 
fore the Western Churches, it was one of 
my first objects to prepare a brief view of 
the principles, plans, and operations of the 
Am. Ed. Soc. for the Christian Journal. 
Since the appointmentof our Board of Agen- 
cy, my attention has been directed to the 
selection of suitable young men for the 
Ministry — to the increase of our funds, — 
and to a careful supervision over our young 
men. As it was the opinion of our Breth- 
ren here, as well as my own, that our suc- 
cess in drawing forth the resources of the 
western Churches would depend much 
upon the number of their needy sons, ac- 
tually sought out, and placed in a course of 
training for the Ministry ; I have devoted 
much time and pains to this part of my 
work. In travelling a distance of X5w 
miles through some parts of Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Ohio, upwards of 50 young men 
of promise have come to my knowledge 
most of whom I have had the opnortunitv 
of seeing — and the majority of whom wiU 
probably at least attempt a course of study, 
preparatory to the Ministry. How manr 
will do this cannot yet be determined. 
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Eight or ten have already commenced a 
course. of itudy in this city at their own ex- 
pense, who now promise well, and will 
probably in the fall apply to our Board for 
aid. While in the city at different times I 
make it a special object to have frequent 
intercourse with tliem — and to develope 
and improve their intellectual and religious 
characters. Several other young men in 
other places have commenced, or are about 
to commence study. From all the informa- 
tion already obtained on the subject I am 
led to believe that from 50 to 100 young 
men of promise will be found at the West 
during the presentyear, most of whom will 
need, to a greater or less extent the patron- 
age of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

Collection of Funds. While this subject 
has not been my prominent object, yet this 
important work has not been entirely neg- 
lected. About .f 1200 may, by the blessing 
of God, be expected from several Societies 
and Individuals, visited by me, though but 
a small part of it has yet been collected. 
The particular items you will find in anoth- 
er place. Besides the above amount it 
will be encouraging for you to know that 
a good brother whom I have seen — Mr. 

propriated one third of his property, or 
about $2,000 to the use of the Am. Ed. Soc. 
and the same sum to two other kindred In- 
stitutions. The disclosure of such facts in 
this moral wilderness cannot fail to inspire 
feelings of gratitude to God, while it will 
excite the pleasing hope that not a few of 
the friends of Zion here, provoked to love 
and good works by the example of tlieir 
fathers, will be found devising liberal things 
for the cause of Christian benevolence. 

Deep interest in the Jim. Ed. Soc. Proba- 
bly no Branch of the christian enterprize 
which has been presented before the wes- 
tern churches and Ministers has excited so 
deep and lively an interest, and secured so 
cheerful a cooperation as the cause of edu- 
cation. Our Ministers and Churches know 
by most painful experience what is meant 
by the urgent demand for laborers in this 
great western valley. In traversing these 
waste places of Zion how often have our 
hearts bled, in finding famishing numbers 
of the Redeemer's family who had not en- 
joyed a communion season, some for two, 
some for five, and others for ten years. 
Yes, dear brethren, our eyes have witnes- 
sed this distressing and almost incredible 
famine of the word of God. Nor will the 
wants of our country appear less affecting 
to you, than to us, when we tell you of the 
two great States of Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana through which I have travelled, 
embracing a territory one third larger than 
the whole of New England, with her 1000 
enlightened Ministers, containing a popula- 
tion of 500,000 souls with but twelve or 
fourteen Presbyterian, and a small number 



of other Preachen to break to them the 
bread of life ; — when we tell you of the 
western section of Louisiana, a region of 
inexhaustable fertility 200 miles long and 
100 broad, thickly populated, without a 
single Presbyterian Minister — and when we 
point you to 12 adjoining counties in our 
own beloved State of Ohio with her mill- 
ion of inhabitants, without a single Preach- 
er of the gospel of our denomination, and 
but very tew of any other; — in view of auch 
facts which are constantly before our eyes 
and with which I might fill my sheet, it is 
impossible for our Churches and Ministers 
not to feel an absorbing interest in the 
great work of multiplying Laborers for 
this wide spreading and whitening harvest 
of the Lord ; and when they listen to the 
solemn pledge of the Am. £d. Soc. that by 
the help of God they will extend the hand 
of assistance to every young man in the 
United States of suitable character who is 
desirous of entering the gospel Ministry-^ 
their sinking spirits revive — ^they thank 
God and take courage — they confidently 
hope for the perpetuity and increase of our 
churches — ^for the salvation of our country 
and the conversion of the world. The pe- 
culiar features of the Am. Ed. Soc. seem 
to call forth a spontaneous and almost uni- 
form expression of approbation from the 
friends of religion wherever made known 
at the West. The loaning system, with the 
smallness of appropriations, presenting the 
most powerful motives to industry, econo- 
my and self denial ; and the plan of high 
accountability, and of pastoral supervision, 
are regarded generally as having a peculiar 
adaptation to the wants and characters, and 
future usefulness of these young men at ■ 
the West. I have full confidence that the 
more these principles are canvassed the 
more hiffhly they will be appreciated, and 
approved. 

Pastoral Supervision. No part of my work 
has pressed upon my spirit with such ab« 
sorbinj^, and I hope profitable interest as 
that of laboring by personal intercourse to 
elevate the standard of holiness among our 
young men. Never do I feel so deeply 
that I am standing on holy ground as when 
I enter the closet with these beloved youth, 
and affectionately inquire into the state of 
their souls — urging the indispensable neces- 
sity of preeminent holiness to their happi- 
ness and usefulness in the arduous and re- 
sponsible work — and commending their 
souls to the care and erace and fellowship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ by a parting 
prayer ; and the meltings of soul, the ten- 
derness of conscience, tiie expressed pur- 
poses of renewed consecration to Grod, and 
the grateful acknowledgements made for 
these pastoral visits, which have char- 
acterized such interviews, have inspired 
the hope that these delightful labors have 
not been in vain in the Lord — and that a 
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race of men are now trainings up whoie 
spirit, and faith, and zeal shall never 
cease till the ffospel is published to eve- 
ry creature. But while we labor to raise 
the standard of personal piety among our 
prospective Ministers, how much do we 
need the return of apostolic zeal and self 
denial, of enterprise and fidelity among 
those who are already the official ambassa- 
dors of Christ, and charged with a commis- 
sion to evangelize tlie world ! If a little 
band of helpless and hated disciples, baptiz- 
ed into the spirit of their Divine Redeemer 
could so speedily extend the triumphs of 
the Cross over the civilized world, how 
speedily might the latter day glory be ush- 
ered in if every Minister of Christ now in 
the field were a fiame of fire — were im- 
bued with the spirit of Prophets, Apostles, 
Martyrs and Confessors. 
Churches and Ministers at the West are 

Srepared to feel, and do deeply feel, that 
libles and Tracts, and Sabbath Schools, 
and relij?ious newspapers, and all other 
means of moral improvement, however im- 
portant, will do but little to bring the mill- 
ions of our new settlers under the appropri- 
ate influences of the gospel, without the 
aids of an enlightened and pious Ministry. 
Our Institution is now felt to be o^ fanda- 
mejUal importance ; that though too much 
has not been done for other Benevolent So- 
cieties, far too little has been done for this ; 
and that whatever other Institution shall 
in future perform but a part of its appro- 
priate work ; this ought, and must perform 
it all. How great, dear brethren, is our re- 
sponsibility and happiness in having com- 
mitted to our hands the glorious enter- 
prize of trainingr so many sons of the 
Church for the noly Ministry — an enter- 
prize which if it be accomplished, (and who 
can endure the thought of its failure) shall 
make our Wilderness to bud and blossom 
as the Rose, and which we may hope will 
send the gospel to every creature, before 
the close of the present century. 

The following are the items of funds paid 
in already, and to be paid into the Treas- 
ury of this Board according to present ex- 
pectation. 

From F. Y. Vail, Temporary Scholarship, $75 

per. ann. for 7 years . . . $535,00 
JohD Ambler, Springfield, Ohio, a Note 

payable in July 1830 .... 55,00 
Subscription of married Ladies' Sewing 
Society of Cincinnati for Educating 
Young men of the West for the Min- 
istry Aux. to Am. Ed. Soc. . . 800,00 
Indiana Branch of the Am. Ed. Soc. . 120,00 
Mr. Luther Halsey, an annua] appro- 
priation if he had lived . . 60,00 
Madison Male and Fem. Ed. Soc. . 50,00 
Dayton Male and Fern. Ed. Soc. . . 80,00 
Buck Creek Male Ed. Soc. . . . S0,00 

Urbana Fem. Ed. Soc 30,00 

Troy Male and Fern. Ed. Soc. . . 50,00 

Piqua Mala Ed. Soc 14,00 

Mr. Joha Ambler, Springfield . . 6,00 

$1900,00 



The following gentlemen constitute the 
Board of Agents of the American Educa- 
tion Society at Cincinnati. 

Rev. Elijah Slack, Chairman. Rev. Da« 
vid Root, Rev. Lewis Howell, Rev. Benj. 
Graves, Thomas L. Payne, Dr. James 
Warren, Stephen Burroughs, Esq. Mr. Na- 
than Baker, Treas.^ Samuel Newell, Esq., 
and Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, Secretary, 

Executive Committee — Rev. Messrs. Root, 
Vail, and Mr. Nathan Baker. 

Q;uarterly Meetings of the Board are held 
four weeks previous to the 2d Wednesdajr 
of January, April, July, and October. 

Examining Committee — Rev. Joshua L. 
Wilson, D. D., Rev. Professor Beck with, 
and Rev. David Root. 

The Cincinnati Presbytery j at a late meet-' 
ing, afler hearing Mr Vail on the organiza- 
tion, objects, claims, and operations of the 
American Education Society, voted to re- 
commend the Society to the attention and 
patronage of the churches. 

Indiana Education Society. 
A Society with the above name was form- 
ed Jan. 27, 1830, at Hanover, Jefferson co> 
Indiana, Auxiliary to the American Edu-. 
cation Society. A letter from the Rev. 
John Finley Crow, Cor. Secretary, dated 
Hanover, Feb. 18, 1830, containing official 
notice of the formation of the Society, states; 

^' The meeting was attended by a number 
of clergymen, and also by the agent of the 
American Education Society, Mr. Vail. — 
Afler an appropriate address by the agent, 
the constitution was subscribed by nine life 
members, and by a number of annual sub- 
scribers, with dinerdnt sums, making alto- 
gether $116. We expect Auxiliary Socie- 
ties to be formed through the State." 

The Board of Directors of the Parent So. 
ciety has recognized the Indiana Education 
Society as a Branch. The following are 
the officers of the Society. 

Jeremiah Sullivan, President. Burr Brad. 
ley. Judge Goodlet, James Blake, Vice 
Presidents. John F. Crow, Secretary. Wil-. 
liamson Dunn, Treasurer. John M. Dickey, 
James H. Johnston, Samuel Gregg, Lean- 
der Cobb, Tilly H. Brown, Ashbell S. 
Wells, Calvin Butler, Andrew Wylie, D.D. 
James Crawford, Martin M. Post, James 
Wier, Samuel Smock, Victor King, Thom- 
as Stephens, Samuel Ryker, Directors, 
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EzBcuHvt Committer — Motsn. Johnson, 
Brown, Dunn, Smock, and Crow. 

Annual Meeting — at Madison, on the day 
preTioiui to the meeting of the Synod of 
Indiana, in October next. 



WfSTKiuf Reserve Branch. 

Letters have been received fVom the Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, whose successful agency 
within the limits of this Branch were men- 
tioned in our last number, dated Feb. 13, 
March 13, and April 17. He has attended 
the meetings of several Presbyteries, preach- 
ed in the towns of Morgan, Rome, Austins- 
bargh, Salem, Kingsville, Uuionville, Mad- 
ison, Geneva, Harpersfield, Claridon, Mes. 
opotamia, Farmington, Euclid, and £1- 
yria ; and formed Education Societies 
among the ladies, and Agricultural Educa- 
tion Societies among the gentlemen, of 
nearly all the towns visited. Resolutions 
were passed by the Presbyteries of Grand 
River and of Trumbull, warmly recom- 
mending the American Education Society 
to the patronage of the churches. A num- 
ber of young men were encouraged by Mr. 
Clark to seek an education for the minis- 
try. Six in one town were found, the 
fruits of a late revival of religion, most of 
whom, it was hoped, would enter upon a 
course of study. In several instances the 
churches evinced a high degree of liberali- 
ty. In Austinsburgh, the subscriptions of 
Tarious kinds amounted to $141 50. 

It is not the least of the many mercies 
which Mr. Clark has experienced in this 
agency, that his preaching and labours 
while at Hudson, were evidently blessed to 
a number of students in the Western Re. 
■erve College. An attention to religion 
commenced in the College while he was 
there, which was followed by the hopeful 
conversion of several young men. This is 
the only revival of religion in a College, 
which we remember to have noticed the 
present year. 



Agekts im New Enola.^d. 
The Rev. Messrs. Cogswell, Little, and 
Toung have been actively employed dur- 
ing the hut quarter in Massachusetts, and 



adjoining portions of New Hampshire ; the 
Rev. Mr. Cogswell, in Middlesex, and 
Berkshire, and Worcester counties. The 
Rev. Mr. Little, in a part of New Hamp- 
shire, and in Barnstable and Worcester 
counties, Ms. ; and the Rev. Mr. Toung 
chiefly in New Hampshire. The result 
cannot be minutely given in this number, 
but will be presented hereafler. One thing, 
however, is more and more evident, that 
ministers and churches throui^hout New 
England are convinced that greater efforts, 
than have ever yet been made, are demand- 
ed in behalf of the American Education 
Society and of other similar societies, if the 
country is not to be given up to supersti- 
tion, infidelity, and ruin. As one proof of 
this remark, we subjoin the following reso- 
lutions of the Hampden Association of Min- 
isters in Massachusetts. 

" At a regular meeting of the Hampden 
Association at Middle Granville, Feb. 9, 
1830, the Rev. Mr. Young, an ajrent of the 
American Education Society, haying pre- 
sented the objects and urgent claims of the 
American Education Society, after delibe- 
ration it was unanimously 

*' Resolved, 1 — That we consider the A- 
merican Education Society to be one of the 
most important of the benevolent institu- 
tions of the day, and that its prosperity is 
essential to the promotion of the best inte- 
rests of the church. 

'* Resolved, 2 — That, in our opinion, this 
particular object of religious charity has re- 
ceived less attention in Hampden county 
than it deserves. And we recommend that 
eacii member of this body bring the claims 
of the American Education Society promi- 
nently before the people of his charge, at 
least once in eachyear. 

^' Resolved, 3 — That a committee of three 
be appointed to devise such measures, with 
reference to the formation of a County So- 
ciety, Auxiliary to the American Education 
Society, as they shall judge expedient, and 
to report their proceedings to the next 
meeting of this body. 

'' Resolved, 4 — ^That this Association take 
into consideration, at its next meeting, the 
expediency of supporting a Beneficiary 
ourselves, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Education Society. 

"The Rev. Mr. Cooley, Rev. Dr. Os- 
good, and Rev. Mr. Clarke were chosen the 
committee under the third resolution. 

" Timothy Mather Coolxt, Mod* 

" A true copy of Minutes, 

" Attest, DoRus Clarke, Scribe.** 
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Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held IN Boston, April 14,1830. 

Appropriations wore made at this meet- 
ing to 421 Beneficiaries, including 23 new 
applicants, amounting to ^7,536 ; which is 
the largest sum ever appropriated in one 
quarter by the Society and its Branches. 
The young men assisted belong to 8 Theo. 
logical Seminaries, 14 Colleges, and 3d 
Academies or private Schools. Although 
there has been an increase of donations the 
past quarter, the pecuniary wants of the So- 
ciety are exceedingly pressing, and tlie 
treasury remains deeply in debt. 

Uniform Appropriations. 
The following important vote was unani- 
mously adopted, and is henceforth to be re- 
garded as a rule of the Directors. 

" Whereas, it appears evident, afler ma- 
ture reflection, that the interests of the 
American Education Society will be pro- 
moted by a further extension of the princi- 
ple of uniformity in making appropriations 
to Beneficiaries, so that the amount grant- 
ed shall be the same, in each stage of edu- 
cation, and in all seminaries of learning, — 

" Voted — Thxit the anntml amount of ap- 
j)ropriations to young men under patronage, 
in all the stages df their education, shall 
hereafter be seventy-five dollars ; of which, 
eighteen dollars shall be appropriated for 
each quarter ending in July arid October ; 
nineteen dolls, for the quarter ending in Janu- 
ary, and twenty dollars for the quarter ending 
in April : except that, in the first stage, while 
young men are fitting for ColUge, there shall 
be a reduction of five dollars from each quar- 
terly appropriation, in cases where tuition i& 
gratuitously afforded ; and in any stage of 
their education, where both the board and tui- 
tion are furnished gratuitously, the quarter- 
ly appropriation sJiall be ten dollars.'' 

General Agent for raising Funds in Kew- 

England. 

The Board of Directors, at an adjourned 

meeting, adopted tlie following resolutions. 

" Whereas the great and increasing want 
of funds to carry forward the extended ope- 
rations of this Society requires that system- 
atic and persevering exertions be made to 
obtain pecuniary contributions ; — There- 
fore, with a view to the more eff^ctual 
prosecution of this object, 

" Voted— 'Thfit the Rev. William Cogs- 
well be appointed General Agent of tlie 
American Education Society, having for 
his particular field of labor the New Eng- 
land States. 

" Voted — That in the employment of any 
other agents in New England, for raising 
funds, the General Asrent shall be consult- 
ed in regard to their fields of labor. 



Operations of other Education 
Societies. 

The Education Register of the Board of 

the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church for April states — 

" The Board have now under their care 
forty-three young men, who are pursuing 
their studies with a view to the gospel min- 
istry. They are in different stages of pre- 
f)aration for the great work to which they 
)ave devoted their lives." 

Ten persons are mentioned who have each 

eng<iged to pay the Board |$100 annually. 



Receipts into the Treasury of the American 

Education Society and of its Branches^ 

from Jan. \st to March 31, 1830. 

DONATIONS. 

Boston, Yo» Men's Aux. E^. Bo. by L. S. 

Cragiii, Treas. 150 00 

From Emily Higgins 7 00- 

From a Friend S 00 

Bradford, Ist par. by Jesse Kimball 9 50 

Berlin Fern. Ed. Hoc. by Miss Fay, Frea. 4 99 

Berkshire Aux. Ed. So. as per memo, annex, 
(rec'd too late for insertion this quarter) 
Essex Co. Aux. Ed. So. from Jos. 
Adams, Tr. as follows, viz. — 
By Rev. Henry Little, Agent 85 00 

Salem, Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss 
Ann Batchelder, Treas. towards 
tlie Un. Temp. Scho. thro' Rev. 
W. Cogswell, Agent 34 90 

Danvers So. Society 96 00 

JVewburyport Circle of Industry, first 
semi-ann. pay't on ac. Lad. 1st 
Tem. Scho. by Miss Mary Green- 
leaf, Treas. 37 50 
From Rev. Mr. Little, Agent 5250 34 
Do. Mr. Adams 32 20 
Salem, from a Fern. Circle for Prayer, 

by Miss Ann R. Bray, Sec. 5 00 

Salem, fr. do. by Miss S. Dennis, Sec. 5 00 
Marblekead Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss 

Henrietta Dana, Pres't 31 00 

Andover,hy Mr. Foster and members 

of bis family 3 50 

From Edw. VV. Hooker 75 

By Rev. John K. Younff, Agent, viz. 
Beverly3],Boxford 14 SO,Tepafield^ 46 00 

From Rev. H. Little, bal. of his col. 58 49—675 09 
Fitchburgy fr. Rev. R. A. Putnam, half coll. 

at Mun. Concert in 1829 20 84 

Do. Female Edu. Society, by Mr. P. 1 79 

Do. a Friend, by do. 3 OO 

Hampshire Co. Depos. fr. Ezra Starkweath- 
er, of Worthingtou, by D. S. Whitney 5 00 
Hampden Co. fr. Rev. J. K. Young, 
Agent, viz. 
Palmer 7, Ludlow 4 25, Chester 
27 10, Russell 1190 50 34 
Montgomery 4 58, E.Oranville 9 25 13 83 
Southioick, of which 12 50 is in part 
to cons. Rev. CALVIN FOOTE 
a Life Mem. by members of his 
Society 19 00 
Blandford, of which 40 dis. is to con. 
Rev. DORUS CLARKE a Life 
Mem. by mem. of his Cong. 50 66 
Mid. GraTwille 8 00, Tolland 17 50, 25 50 
West Springfield^ Agawam Par. to 
con. Rev. REUBEN S. HAZEN 
a Life Mem. viz. by Dea. T. Al- 
lyn $20 ; oth. mem.of his So. $20 40 00 
Ludlow Ed. Soc. by Alva Sykes, Tr. 11 60-^310 93 
Mason, N. H. Ed. Soc. by T. Wilson, Tr. 14 Stt 
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DONATIONS. 



Hat 



M0£U?s fi(4»r«, N. Y. from Ptial Robtrte, by 

Willif k, Rand 
MUdlttx Aax. Ed. Soe. 
Or0t9ny by Lad. of th« So. of Rer. J. 

TODD, to cons. him. a L. Mem. 40 00 
Druent Fern. Cbar. So. to eon. Rot. 

SYXVESTERG. PEIRCEa Lift 

Member 40 00 

Limcolnj fr. Lad. by Rev. Mr. Demond 4 50 
From £. P. Mackintire, Tr. viz. 
Wui CamMire^ Branch 8 87 

aionekam Readiof Society IS 09 

CkarleHown Rel. Ch. Society 90 00 

Balance in Treat, of the Aux. 58 63 

From E. P. Mackintire, Tr. by Rev. 

Wm. Cofswell, Agent, viz. 
South Readings fr. Mrs. Sarah S. Yale 

tow. S. Readinf Temp. Schol. 10 00 
Rioding. fr. Mr. John Damon, tow. 

Read. W. Par. Temp. Sehol. 13 00 

Do. fr. Mn. Rhoda Richardson do. 13 00 

Brighton, fr. Rev. GEO. W. BLAG- 



50 



10 00 



10 00 

26 00 
1 00 



15 00-983 09 



>£N, to constitute him a Life 

Mem. of Co. Society 
Stoneham, fr. Individ, to cons. Rev. 

JOSfiPB SEARLE,a Life Mem. 

of Co. Society 
SIkerfrKnui, from Aaron Coolidge, Tr. 

Aux. Education Society 
Do. fr. Master H. k, Miss M. Wenzell 
Marlboro\ from Heman Seaver, of 

which 10 dols. is to cons. Rev. 

SYLVESTER F. BUCKLIN a 

Life Memb. of the Co. Society 
Norfolk Aux. Eld. So. from Rev. John 

Codman, Tr. 164 70 

From do. of which 40 dis* is to eons. 

Rev. JOSIAH BENT, of Wey- 
mouth a Life Member 100 00 
From Rev. John Codman, Trees. 90 00—984 70 
JV01O York. fr. Hon. Richard Vartclc 100 00 
From Presb. Branch of Am. Ed. Soc 700 00 
South JHoMo, Aux. Ed. Soc. from Dea. 

Morton Edd^, Treas. 900 00 

From do. of which 85 93 is from the 

town of Middleborough 150 00 

Fr. do. by Rev. Henry Little, Acent* 159 43 
TroVj from Lad. of 1st Cons. Cn. and 

Society, to cons. Rev. THOMAS 

M. SMITH a Life Member, by 

M. C. Dorfee 40 00 

£c«tom,fr.Gen. SHEPARD LEACH 

to con. himself and his wife, Mrs. 

LEACH, Life Members 900 00—749 43 

Worteattr Co. Aux. "EA. So. — 
Worcester^ from Miss Rachel Heard, 

Sec. of Temp. Aux. Ed. Soc. 10 00 
Phillipston, Fem. Char. Soc. by Miss 

L. Sophia Gould, Tr. 5 00 

From Rev. Wm. Cogswell, Ag. viz. 
Borliu, from a Friend ,50— da 95 
Westboro\ from James Longley, Tr. 

of Westb. Temp. Sch. 1st pay't 
^orthbord* coll. in Bap. meet, bouse 
IFcyne«froro',Geo. from W. Urquhart 
Waterford, N. Y. fr. Rev. Eben. Cheevor, 

by Ladies of bis Society 33 35 

Weotminster^ from a Friend 1 00 

$3,347 49 

* The sum necessary to constitute the following 
Clergymen Honorary Life Members of the American 
Education Society, 40 dols. each, is included in the 
three preceding amounts. 

Rev. FRANCIS HOKTON, Dartmouth, Ms. by 
Ladies and Gentlemen of his Society —Rev. WIL- 
LIAM GOULD, Fairhaven, Ms. by Ladies' Ed. Soc. 
of his Parish— Rev. JOSHUA BARRETT, Ply- 
mouth, Ms. by Members of his Society, and that of 
the Rev. S. Holmes of New Bedford— Rev. ELIJAH 
DEXTER, PIvmpton, Ms. by members of his Socie- 
ty, and that of the Rev. S. Holmes of New Bedford- 
Rev. PLUMMBR CHASE, Carver, Ms. by Members 
of his Society, and that of tha Rev. S. Holmes of 
Naw Bedford. 



75 

75 00 

7 99 — 93 67 
7 75 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Botton^ David W. Child 30— Jamat Mel- 
ledge 5— George J. Boner 31^— Jeremi- 
ah Evarts 10— Dr. Shattuek 5— fisra 
Fklmer 5— Wm. Worthingtoo 5— Goo. 
Mardock 5— George Odiorne 5— Mosee 
Everett 5— Aaron Bverett 5— Catharine 
Codman 5— Samuel Coverly 5 
JVe»fr»rf|Mre, Samuel Newman 
J^orfolk^ Conn. Bfrs. Sarah Battollo 



laooo 

500 
500 



•130 00 



INCOME OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Cutler, f^om Pliny Cutler, 1 y*rs int. 60 00 
Vose, Ths. Vose, 1 year*s interest 00 00 
Lord, Mrs. Phebe Lord, 9 y*rs int. 190 00 
Dunlap, David Dunlap, 1 y*rs int. 60 00 
1st Dorch. Rev. J. Codman, 1 y*T8 int. 30 00 

Dixon 1 v*r« int. 60 00 

Lathrop, int. on Gent. sub. in part 5 97 
Osgood, do. on part amount 51 68 

Norwich, do. from Lad. of 1st So. by 

Cornelia Strons 60 00 

Woreester, from Miss A. Lawrence, 

interest in part 



4 90-511 85 



LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

FiUhhurg, Rev. RUPUS A. PUT- 
NAM, by Fe. Ed. So. Fitchburg 40 00 

Eaoton, Gen. SHEPARD LEACH, 

by himself 100 00 

Do. Mrs. LEACH, by herself 100 00—940 00 

TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

JV*si0 Hartford^ N. Y. fr<Mn Rev. Noah Coe, 

1st payment 39 00 

LOANS REFUNDED. 

By a former Benefic. more than half 

amount loaned 109 00 

Do. do. in part 90 00 

RecM thro* Rev. Wm. Cogswell— 

By a former Ben.' whole am*t loaned 67 50 
Do. do. do. 97 50 

And interest from 3 Beneficiariee 118 95—419 95 

LEGACIES. 

Fr. Samuel Lee. Ex. of the will of Mrs. N. 

Sparhawk, late of Templeton, Mas. 90 00 

INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 



Dividend on Bank Stock 
Interest on Funds loaned 



Donations brought forward. 
Whole amount for present use 



199 50 

180 00—309 50 



$1,656 30 
3,347 49 

$5/)03 72 



PRINCIPAL REC D ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Springfield, from Lad. in Springfield, on ac. 

of their sub. by Dr. E. Hale, 37 00 

Fr. Gent, in Springfield, on ace. of their 

sub. by Daniel Bonticou 46 75 

Lathrop, ftoro Gent, of West Springfield, 

subrtcrip. in part 68 97 

Fr. Lad. of W\ Springfield, sub. in part, 

by Hon. S. Lathrop SO 99 

Brown Emerson, from Rev. W. Cogswell, 

paid him in Salem 114 09 

Yale College, fr. Rev. Edward Beecberj hia 

subscription 50 00 

Dartmouth, from Richard Lang 143 85 

T\_.:-u. <*- \M— ixr A i^nb/^f *Tx» of the 

9S94 
4190 



Dwisht, fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of the 

Ladies of Park St. Cong. 
Worcester, from Joseph Adams, in part 



$544 39 
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Clothing received during the quarter. 

Berlin Fem. Ed. Soe. by Bfiii Fay, FreiH, 

a bundle 
Braintrte Pern. Ed. Soe. a bandto valued at 9 86 
DfidkavHy fr. l^ad. of that town, a bundle val. 7 00 
Hanover, Corban Soe. in the Cong. Soe. by 

Miss Lucinda Ellis, Sec. a bundle val. at S4 58 
Lineoljiy from Ladies of that town, by Rev. 

Mr. Demond, a bundle 
Phillipston Fem. Ch. Soe. by Miss L. Sophia 

Gould, Treas. a bundle 
Sharon, Dorcas Society, a bundle valued at 19 00 
Tetekshiry, Fem. Reading Society, 1 bundle 
rVest Boylston, Fem. Reading Soe. by Misa 

Betsey Keyet, a bundle 
Worcester, Fem. Ed. So. Ist Chureh, by.Miii 

Rachel Heard, Sec a bundle 



MAINE BRANCH. 



ugusta, James Bridge, ir. annual sub. 2 00 

ridgton, Miss Sally Feabody, a donation 2 00 



$4 00 



31 50 



Bridgton, 

A bundle of Clothing, donor unknown. 

NEW HAMPI^IRE BRANCH. 

i ^ 

From Hon. David L. Morrill, to constit. him a 
Life Member of the Branch Society 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

RecM from sun. persons since 15th Dec. 1829 135 69 
And Clothing, valued by the donors at 25 00 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Interest on Funds loaned 90 00 

Brooklyn, Mon. Cone, by Edwin Newbury 2U 00 

Donation from Mrs. Ruth Pomroy, by E. H. 

Gilbert 1 00 

Interest, 2 yearns on a Sch. bond 6 00 

Do. in part on Hawes Schol. by J. R* 
Woodbridge 1 20 

From Rev. Leonard Bacon, thro* Prof. 01m- 
stead, rec'd some time since from Corn- 
wall, by Mr. Bacon 3 00 

From Rev. L. Bacon, thro' Prof. Olmstead, 
recM some time since by Mr. B. from a 
Rel. So. in Saybrouk, by Rev. A. Hovey 19 90 

Divid. 6 mo. on 20 shares in Phoenix Bank 60 00 



For immediate use $201 10 

SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 

Hawes Sch. in part, by J. R. Woodbridge 
Middletown " Samuel Southmayd 
Schol. of 1st Soe. in Norwich, by H. Strong 



10 00 
37 00 
25 00 

$273 10 



PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 

JVeio York, Laigbt St. Ch. 5th payH for 3 

Benefic. by Mrs. Darling 75 00 

Brick Church, Gardner Spring, bal. 

2d year 50 00 

Moses Allen, on ace. 2d year 50 00 
Abijah Fisher, " 37 50 

William Whitlook " 37 50 

John D. Holbrook " 75 00 

Mrs. Tace Patton ** 20 00—270 00 

Pearl St. Ch. from Fem. Ed. Soe. 2d y'rs 

payment by Miss Bleaker 75 00 

Manlitu, from Fem. Asso. by Mrs. Sarah 

Ewens, Treas. 24 00 

Brooklyn, from John Millard, 2 y's pay't 375 00 
A*«io«ti/e. Cumb. eo. Pa. fr. John M'Ikahan, 

by W. Graydon, Esq. of Harrisburg 60 00 

Western Ed. So. fr. James S. Seymour, Tr.* 700 00 

$1,579 00 



WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 

Rac'd from Rev. Luther Humphrey* 100 00 

«< Rev. Ansel R. Clark. Agent 216 00 
(* Collec. of 8«b. for Temp. Schol. 

1st payment 70 00 

$386 00 

WESTERN AGENCY. 

From Mr. Luther Halsey 60 00 
" Rev. F. y. Vail, Ist annual pay't for 

7 jitears 75 00 

" Mr. John Ambler, Springfield 6 00 

$141 00 



EXPI-ANATIONS 

AND 

ADDITIONS. 



* For the particulars of donations to the Western 
Education Society, see Western Recorder for April 
6, and Rochester Observer for April 9, 1830. 



The close of the second volume of onr 
work affords us a favorable opportunity to 
make, a few remarks on the course, which 
we have pursued, and to repeat some ex- 
planations, particularly in reference to the 
statistical part of the Publication. To all 
who have been conversant in the collec- 
tion of facts it is needless to say that it in- 
volves a labor and a sacrifice of time and 
strength which are very great. No field is 
in itself more uninviting than that of sta- 
tistics — collecting and arranging dry tables 
and columns of names and dates. Oflen 
aflor the most laborious investigation, by 
correspondence, and in Athenaeums, and 
Libraries we have been entirely disappoint- 
ed in regard to the object of our search. 
There are but few accurate men in the com- 
munity, either from their not having been 
early trained to be exact in the statement of 
facts, or through the pressure of other en- 
gagements, being compelled to pass over 
'' tne lesser matters." InthisNo.of^the Reg- 
ister, the return from one of the Colleges, 
made the number of ministers living larger 
by ttoo hundred than the whole No. educat- 
ed. This error had nearly escaped us. 
We mention it as one of many instances of 
a similar nature demanding the most wake- 
ful attention. 

We have repeatedly and utterly rejected 
the pretension of entire accuracy. Gradual 
approximation to the truth has been our 
only motto. We have ever been ready to 
confess our errors when pointed out, and to 
make suitable explanations. The object 
which we have in view is one of general 
interest, and the correction of an error from 
any quarter, is a service done to the com- 
munity. Yet in more instances than one 
we have been admonished of our faults as 
if we took pleasure in giving imperfect and 
erroneous views. Without pretending to 

* A voluntary Donation to the American Eduea- 
tion Society, for the benefit of the Western Reserve 
Braneh, in consideration of aid which he received 
from benevolent individuals, to aisiat him in obtain- 
inf Ml eduoatioo for the ministry. 
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possesfl an anusual share of liberality, we 
can sincerely say that there is no individual, 
nor Institution in the country, in regard to 
which we would not gladly fellow the pre- 
cept of our Saviour, and *' render what is 
due.'* In so doing it will be readily seen 
that we are in the highest degree promot- 
ing the sale of our work, had we no higher 
motive. In this case to be impartial is to 
be successfiil. 

To the numerous individuals who have 
kindly suggested improvements in our 
work, or pointed out errors, we heartily 
render our thanks ; and to the conductors 
of our religious Periodicals, we are under 
special obligations for the friendly notices, 
which they nave, at various times, taken of 
our labors. 

We here subjoin the more important ad- 
ditions and corrections which Jiave come 
to our knowledge. Some of them have 
been previously noticed. 

On p. 107, Vol. I. we stated that of the 
Presidents of Colleges one was a Methodist. 
It was ascertained afler wards that the gen- 
tleman referred to was a Presbyterian. 

In our account of the Maryville Institu- 
tion p. 122, Vol. I. we omitted to mention 
tlie name of Rev. Wm. Eagleton, at that 
time a Professor in the Institution. On p. 
183, Vol. I. the Christian Society were 
stated to be anti-Unitarian. It should have 
been anti-Trinitarian. P. 208, Vol. I, at 
the bottom of the page, add, '' we consider 
as indispensable in." 

In the table p. 220. The Rock Spring 
Theol. School is named as Presbyterian. 
It is a Baptist Seminary. The whole num- 
ber of students at the Hamilton Lit. and 
Theol. Institution is stated to be 15. It 
should be 60. We were not apprized of 
the true nature of the Institution, suppos- 
ing it to be in part academical. It is en- 
tirely Theological. Some further informa- 
tion is given in a note, p. 233. In the ta- 
ble, p. ^1, there are several omissions, ajid 
errors in the statement of the students at 
the Andover Theol. Sem. On p. 225, the 
whole No. of students at Princeton College 
is named at 43 ; it should be 53 in the Sen- 
ior, Junior and Sophomore classes. A fur- 
ther explanation is given in a note, p. 235. 
We forwarded a circular to the College, 
but received no return. 

Baptist Education Societies in England. 

On page 130, Vol. II, we stated that we 
did not know of the existence of any Socie- 
ty in England, specifically for the Educa- 
tion of pious young men for the Ministry, 
except the Baptist Society at Bristol. A 
writer in the Boston Christian Watchman 
of August 20, 1829, has given some addi- 
tional information, and nas corrected an 
error, for which we tender him our thanks. 

The Bristol Society was founded in 1686, 
instead of 1770, by the donation of Mr. Ed- 



ward Terrill of Bristol. Before 1710, it 
seems, that students were placed under the 
care of different ministers in various places. 
Another Education Society was founded 
about a quarter of a century since called 
'^ the Northern Baptist Education Society." 
Dr. Stedman has been its President since 
1805. A four years' course is prescribed. 
Literary and Theological. In 1824, 55 
young men had lefl the Institution and 25 
remained. In 1814, tlie Literary and The- 
ological Institution at Stepney was formed. 
It has sent out several eminent ministers 
of the Gospel, and is now in successful op- 
eration. A Theological Institution has, 
within a few years, been established at 
Abergavenny in Wales. 

We are reminded, in the Philadelphia 
Baptist Tract Magazine for Oct. of omit- 
ting in our account of Tract Societies, the 
Evangelical Tract Society of Boston form- 
ed in 1811. Our limits compelled us to 
omit a distinct mention of many important 
Institutions. We shall supply these dtil- 
clencies in a future number of our work. 

We ought to have stated that an Educa- 
tion Society was formed in the vicinity of 
Dorset, Vt. about the year 1807 instead of 
1813. We were led into the error by what 
we considered good authority. 

P. 165, Vol. if. we omitted, inadvertently, 
the name of the Rev. Joshua T. Russell, a 
member of the Newark Presbytery, and Sy- 
nod of New Jersey. 

In a late No. of the Philadelphia Bap. 
Tract Magazine there is some objection 
made to the Gen. Sum. of Baptists on p. 
186. Vol. II. of the Register, as including 
several descriptions of Baptists, who do not, 
in regard to the Christian doctrines, gen- 
erally, agree with the Calvinistic Baptists. 
Our reason is, that the same arrangement 
is made by the Rev. David Benedict, a dis- 
tinguished Calvinistic Baptist Minister, in 
his History of all Religions, and that our 
arrangement has sole reference to the sub- 
ject ol" Baptism in which they all agree. 
The differences in their religious belief, 
are described. On p. 187, we mentioned 
that the number of Unitarian Churches in 
New Hampshire is four or five. We have 
since ascertained it to be 10. The whole 
No. in the United States is probably 150, 
or 160. P. 199, tlie Archbishops of York 
and Canterbury have exchanged places. 
Dr. Howley is Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Dr. Vernon of York. 

O'We respectfully request all who do 
us the favor to quote from our pages, espe- 
cially when a table is taken, to look at our 
Jfotesj where thev will frequently find ex- 
planations, which are necessary to give a 
complete view of the table. By not attend- 
ing to this rule, we have, in several cases 
been made to bear faults, of which we were 
not guilty. 



